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CotiiMJ. .1. .1- Wai-kkr, M.A,. K.X., K.Jj.S., I'ivsidfiii, ill 
tfiR Cluiir, 

uf h\ii»rs. 

Mins WiNII-'KHIj E. KlIKRTIIi.liV, J),Sr,, F.L.S., Knllitiln.stoil 
Expcriirioiitii] HtiHioti, lhir|)!'ii(li'ti, Mt-ssis. Ai.krkh 

Eli-is Bt'RIIAS, ^3, Coimaiiolit lvo;nl, Notlli Kiid, I'oit.siiitnitli ; 
*Ali 5 EK’J' Eh-vest JluiicK, 1 1, Astoiivillo Siiv(‘i, Suii( Iiticlil.'^, 
S.W. IS; Itcv. Mj'JLVIi.lI': Ki. Xow Strirl, 

K.C. 1, and Hiipc Fuuntuin, h'ux 2S.j. BuKvayo, KIickIi-sIu.; 
Me-ssrs. Gli-:oi:(;K Broihkmk (Vun.'; Lkm.w, (Jkoiich (Viiti.s 
Lemax, Syuxev Ci'KTi.s Lkmav, \Vvn\’iird, lo2, ^V(•st Hill, 
Putney Heath, (S.W. lu; and I^'ka-vk Kkcixali^ Ma.su.v, 
O.xford, Harpeiuk'ii, Hci’tsy wt-n' I'hcted ik'llows ol llie hKH'ioiy. 

Oj V l*a’!>u((u>ls. 

The pKE^tLiKXT umuiiina'd that tiu iuul nominal 'd j>i, 1). 
ImMiS, the Et. llonbh*. J^ord llo'iiiM'inin) and Mr. . (i. 
SllELUON as Vice-Pre.sidont.s for Hm (•ii.'<uii);f sos.doii. 

PROC. ENT. SOC. LO.su., I, JJ, Pd2U. ' A 
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K.rkibilioii!^. 

Tee prote<'tivj<i movements of the conspiouous larva 

OF THE CaTO< 'ALINE MOTH, COCYTODES C'OERULEA, GuER. — 
Prof. PoL’LTON exhibited the eoloured figure referred to in tlic 
following record by Mr. II, W. Siinmonds of Waidoi, between 
8iiva and Navua, Viti Levu, Fiji; also the moth bred from 
one of the hirvae by the same naturalist. 

(M. 18, lb ID.- “ 1 ctKlose a drawing of the larva of a moth, 
one of three I found cm a bush. When the bush was approarhed 
it lashed its anterior segments violently from side to side in 
a most alarming manner, shaking the w'hole branch violently. 
I had a couple of wetdes earlier noticed these three larvae, 
then small, feedirig in etjmpany with about 40 or bO other.s 
of a different .s[)ecio.s. Some three hours later the whole of 
these latter had disa]>])eared and only the three remained. 
A eomjcauv of wax-eyes in the iuljoining forest suggested the 
cau.se. I am pretty confident that if the three larvae had 
been as l)ig a,s th(-y were on my next visit no bird would 
have dared to a[i|iroacli it, and both s])ecies would have 
escaped.” 

Moths flyixc;, nur not at kes'I', i'aptured uy Bats.— 
Prof. PouL'i'ON drew attention to an observation by Mr. 
W. Feather at Kibwezi, B.K. Africa : — 

Feb. J, l!>20. — “I was much interested in watching the 
bats flying in the room and taking moths, mainly Cyligramitm 
htoiia, (Vam., and IiDiadiUi^ (Juer. As long as the moths 
were on the wing th(>, bats caught them, but immediately 
they came to rest on the walls or ceiling they were quite safe, 
the hats, although flying past them quite close, never attempt- 
ing to take them. It seems as if the bats can only recognise 
niotlis when on the wing.” 

Mu.SCA AL'TUMiVALlfc!, ].)e 0. (CORVINA, F.)j IIYBERNATING 
IN A LOFT AT St. HeLENS, IsLE OF WiCHT, AS IN 1914-15 ANO 
11)17-18. -Prof. PouLTON said that he had visited the loft 
on Dee, 16, 191D, and found one long narrow patch of many 
hundred flies and another small on(‘ of several dozen. A 
few wore swept by hand from the former patch into a small 
box, and, when examined, were found to consist of 11 cf and 
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24- $ of M. aHlHniHuhs, Spiilor’s wob far jnore ovuloiit 
than in previous years and perliajis ]Hjiiitod to the reason for 
the lessened miniber of the hies. 'Du* position of the groups 
was as described in Proe. Knt. Sue., iiUH, p. xxi, and UtlS, 
p. xxii, where it was also recorded that tlie feiiiak'S were far 
more numerous than the males. 

OPHION UNDULATU8, GraV., BRED FROM BomBYX Ql'KIU’US^ 
L., COCOONS, FROM N. STAFFORDSHIRE. - Prof. POUI/I’ON 
exhibited .six examples of thi.s fiju' Iclmeumonid, said by Mr. 
Claude Morley to be common neither here nor on the continent 
(“• Brit. Iclnieumons,“ vol. v, Ophioniuae, p. 27U). The 
specimens were bred by Mr. h'. C. Woodforde and appeared in 
following order: — 1018, .June 11-- 1 o, dune, 21- -3 10 lb, 

June 12 — I S', The first n'as from R qxercuxy the others 
from the var. caKunac, Palmer. The eocoon.s .were from wild 
larvae, those of the first four from the Burnt Woods, Market 
Drayton, of the last two from Ashley Heath in the same 
district. 

Observations on the bed {(.:re(;orv!, Di.st.) and green 
(sPECiosA, Melich.) forms of the Homoit'eron Ttyraea 
NIGROCINCTA, WaLK., AT KlBWEZI, 11. K. Afrii'a. - Prof. 
PouLTON said that, aftcT receiving the specimens exhibited 
at a previous meeting (Proc. Bat. Soc., JDlS, p. Ixxviii), 
he had written to Mr. AV. Feather at Kibwezi, suggesting that 
it would be interesting to Match a partieiilur set of nyini)li.'^, 
80 as to determine whether the imagines emerged in batclK's 
of each colour. Although this point M-as not delinilely settled, 
the folloMung observations recorded by Mr. Feather, wIjo had 
recently returned to this country, were of much interest. 
In bringing them forward a fine series of speetuien.s collected 
Dec. 1-11, 1918, by the same naturalist, M'as also e.'ihibiled 
to the meeting - 

Flail f So. 1. 

1918. 

June d. -Four branebes 9 ft. from groiiucl, ends covered 
with nyin phs. 

„ 5.— No change. 

„ to.-— Very few nymphs. No imagines, 
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Plant .Vr>. ‘2 (fj ft, Jiiijh). 

1918. 

Jane \. About 10 imagines • all red. 

,, Tj.- About 15 imagines all red. 

iO, ■ All itiiiigines gone. 

Pin lit No. o (6 Jl. high), 

June 1.- At the tu|) 1 red imagines, then 1 green; IjoIow 
this again about 20 green folio vved by about 
50 nynipfis. 

,, 5.— At the top 5 red with 2 nymjdis in the jnidst 

of tluun, below 2 green followed by tiyniplis. 

,, 10.' lied imagines and nymjdis intermixed, with 

1 green imago in the juiddio of them. 

“ On June 11 1 had to go away aiid did not return for 10 
(lavs, when 1 found they had all disji])peared.’' 

In a letter of Keb. 1, 1920, i\5r. Keatlier included further 
ob.servation.s on the insect 

“ The nymphs occur in fairly largo numbers on one bush, 
sav from 50 to 250, and in a (;(m[)l(' of hundred yards I have 
counted 52 bn.she.s bearing them. 'Phey are ofkm found in 
clii.sters on the underside of the leaves. This also applies 
to the imagines. 1 have seen some hundreds of branches 
with imagines oii them, but havi>. not bc'eu fortunate enough 
to see one with all gnaui at the top. ! have seen tlnmi with, 
say, one. green at 1 - 0 |), then a few red, then green again, rial, 
and so on, in inaiiy varying ways.'' 

Mr. .A. Lovei'idg<.('s olxservations at Morogoro (Mrogoro) in 
ox-C. hi. Africa agreed precisely with thost; of Air. Feather. 

The arrangement observed in Mr. Feather's Nos, 2 and 3 
su])])ortod tile conclusion that the forms emerge in batches 
or w'aves, and it foilowcul that sometimes the ordi'.r would 
be that which produces likeness to a flowering .spikij with grcoii 
buds at the top. Considering its evident; rarity and in view 
of Mr. Feather's observations, Prof. Poulton now believed 
that this dower-like arrangement was an accidental result 
which was bound to happen from time to time. This con- 
clusion was also supix>rted by the fact that the species 



appoarod to bi* inarkodly ^rcj'iu'lou^ and tht'ndon' uiilikoly to 
adopt a lii^ldy spo<‘ialisr(l birin of Ik'ott'ofivi.' luw'iiiblamv. 

K.kotic Ruopaloceka. - Mr. fk 'r.u.i’.tvr ('xliibitod the 
following f?po(’ios on belialf of Mr. .). . 1 . .loici-iv : 

l)as}/opOt(ihii(( rn-'<ii>u, (hidt. A nn-lani)' ahcrrnfion of the, 
female in wliieii tlie bands arc only iiresent as vc.'^t iges. 

PapiUo ri((!ei/(>itft.<, Wliite. Dark alicrraiifnis of flu* male 
in which th(‘ red spots of the fore-winjj; are olisean'il by dark 
scaling. In oite sjteciiiieii most of lli(‘ scales on the.se sjiots 
are black with some red one.s ititerinl.\(’(l. In this s]»ecimen 
the hiiul-wing is also verj' dark. 'J'lie.se iiberration.s sison 
to corresjiond to the fimiale forms of .hvmvr njuia and 
ccto, and of Paenilncracft hiiticni^ willi wlinli the ra[»ilio is 
associated. This dark abeiration. ha.s received ibe name of 
Juijiftlo, Niop. 

Papilio phuhiis, Ob. .\ j exam[ile of tins very rjire iimi 
extraordinary species from Tonkin. This species forms a 
link with tin' tailed /mllpltalrs and ^o/Wc/cs forms and the 
teilles,s waetdTxs forms, it mders iitto the minndic group 
with Danaine pathom. There are d f f in tin- ( *oll. oft dierl liiir, 
2 do bi the Paris Mn.seiim. and 2 in tin' doicey (oil. 'Ihe 
latter are from Tonkin, and the others from Annam. ’Ihe 
ffr is unknown. 

Hclicain va^Uoiw Alatfo C! rosso - 

1. A. distinct form of Jmvf/e.s, Nold., pndi.ahlv imdes<-rilH‘d 
and connecting this fuimi with haii, Dh. Tli- pattern of both 
wings i.s very similar fo hat'i. but tlier<‘ are no apical .''pots on 
the fore-wing. fn tins it iliflVrs from l/iiiKilniiKin, Kaye, 
The two forms of hafi occur in (fu* (liilanas. whilst rfnnfus 
occur.s in Bolivia, I jipcr Amazon ajid 1 erii, 

2. A species of wlpniitmc ihriPiopr fomi i’ara, sbowing its 
great likeness to tin' vlfraln.s form. 

d, Form of mc?j-o///cec /inmfnpr', Stgr. ’I'bere an' five forms. 

{()) Fore-wing with much-redueed yellow band ami 
,u) spot in the (ell. Very similar to a specimen 
of iheUiope from the bower Amazons. 

(/>) Fore-\s'ing with yellow pafeb, The tyjiical form, 
occiiring also in Bolivia. 
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(r) Fore-wing with typical yellow patch, also a speci- 
men with band as in (a). In the distal area next 
to the yellow band is a narrow red band aa seen 
in some viel'ponmie from Guiana. 

(d) Fore- wing with a red patch and yellow costal spot. 
Hind- wing with a yellow' transverse band. This 
is a V('ry good mimic of the cmio form amcreon, 
Gr.-Sm., from Bolivia, ft is similar to fenela- 
uHinda, Stgr. 

(a) Fore- wing similar to (c), but the red band more 
pronounced and di.scal paUdi broken up into small 
spots. Hind-wing w'ith a yellow band w'hich i.s 
(iistaliy powdered w'ith red. 

4-. Forms of melpomene nrnan(ht.<i, Gr.-Sin. One specimen 
approaches nanna, Stich,, from S. Brazil, in the yellow median 
stripe on fore-w'ing and the longer yellow band on hind- 
wing. 

6. H. erato phyUif!, Fbr. This form chiefly resembles the 
amandus form above, 

6. A form of erato phyUis wdiieh resembles the Jnjdam 
race. This is probably new. 

7. A form of erato similar to the erythraea. form from Guiana. 
The hind-wing bears a yellow' discal spot, and there is some 
yellow scaling on the inside edge of the red band in the fore- 
wing. 

8. A form of erato near ottonis. Riff. 

9. A form of erato near iedlus, Ob., with a yellow discal 
spot on the hind-wing. 

K). A series of erato fcUus, Ob,, showing variation in the 
yellow patch of fore-wing siniilar to what is seen in specimens 
of this form from Froneii Guiana. A sinular variation occurs 
in the red form erythrae.n, Cram. The gejieral tendency, 
however, in Matto Grosso Hidieonvis is for the fore-wing 
patch to have Hie spots united, whilst in those from French 
Guiana w'c find the breaking up of this patch a common 
variation. In other sjiecies from Matto Grosso which have a 
yellow fore -wing patch, the tendency to contracted spots is 
still the same. 

11. n. jcantlioclefi metele, Feld, A form with the yellow 
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patch showing a larger black spat tliuii in ty[)ioal speciiurns 
from Upper Amazons and Porn, 

12. A form of amk sliowing cotubaised ycilnw patch in 
fere-wing, and thereby cxliibiting a transition to ushjihnuia, 
Erichs. 

13. Eueufes, 8p, nov,, allied to CKcnliafn Oh., also shown. 
It is remarkable that another spi'cics of tliis curious group 
of Eueides should turn up in Matto Grosso. In oomjiariaon 
with the French Guiana species, this one has the yellow spots 
of the fore-wing c1o.9ot together, and the hind- wing has typical 
erato flame streaks. It hears a close resemblance, to some 
specimen.8 of erato tellm. 

The $ is not unlike the $ of t,he Guiana sperles. The 
difference between the sexes, wdiich i.s unusual in Jldicniiius, 
indicates some biological necessity, and probably shows that 
the species belongs to a group apart from lldlronius. 

Mr. Kaye assigned eiicidim to Eueifh’s, Oberthiir having 
placed it in Heliconius. 

It is evident that the Matto Grosso distrir‘t. armmd C'uyaha 
would yield some very interesting results in IJdicoihim if a 
large collection were made. 

The fore-wing patch of both iudpouieiie and ero/o fx-gins to 
break up into spots in the various art'as of distribution of 
these species proceeding from the Ande.s to thf‘ lower levels 
of the Amazon basin and the coast. It nnist be, noted, how- 
ever, that in French Guiana, a.s iiL British (iiiiii.na, typical 
.nielponiene far exceeds in numbers the various alxTrutions 
which are known to occur with it. The large number of 
forms of melponioie and erafa n'Ceivtal from Fri'nch Guiana, 
and partly dealt with by Mr. Kaye in tin* transaetions td thi.s 
Society, was the result of .sj)eeial collectitig initiated by a well- 
known Paris dealer in a niannor caleiilaled to make tin* most 
of its commercial ])Ossibiliiic.s. 

European ()RTHori'ERA. -Li(>nt. K. P. AsnuY exhibited 
the following species 

Forfcula aun'cidana, L., Arquata Scrivia. Ar.iida tmm, 
L. ; 11 males and b feiuale.s ; River Stura, Turin. Hlmmfmts 
bkohr, Char.; Vicenza, Turin, and Arqiiata Hcrivia. Ckor- 
thippiis {Steuobolhn(s) t/ormlnn /ett. ; River btura, lurin, 



El>af rowia ihahtsxiitd, Kabr. ; llivi^r Stura and River Sangone, 
Turin. J^arhfflf/lns (huiicuK, Ti. {rinf'rfiAf'oi.s, Fahr.) ; River 
St:iir;i., Turin, and River Seri via, Arquata Serivia. O&lipmht 
niiindld, Pall,; Arqiiuta Strivia, and Aigle, Klionc Valley. 
Oe. atfu nlcsrcux, L. ; Sasui ; River Sangone; River Btiira (all 
environs of Turin), and Arijuata 8crivia. 

Lauva ami Pri'A (in a Morpho. — J\I r. Hy. J. Turner 
(‘ xlii lilted n tinted p!iotogra|)]i of the larval habit of assembly, 
wiu'ii not feeding, of Morplo hn^rfvx ( ?) sent to him by Mr, F. 
Lindcman of iSrio Raiiio, Tirazil, and also a eoloured photograph 
of ilie [uijia ill. .S')Vd allowing its elosi^ iirotective resemblance, 
and nuid the following nob' from hi.s eoiTes[)ondent. 

“yov. 18 , 1910 . 

“ I have a good niiinluo’ of eaterpillars feeding; the most 
int.<‘r('sting are a bumdi of the larvae of scone MorpJui - probably 
a loeal form of .1/. I tliinh, about the most beautiful 

caterpillars f have si'cn. 1 found thmn in two colonies, one 
of alimit ten and tlu' otlu'r about thirty, all sitting together. 
At first I thought it was a beautiful orchid flower (and this 
is uiuloulitf'dlv the impri'ssion they try to give). They had 
already changed their skin for tlie last time, and were about 
^ of an ini’ll thick and about three indies long. The pre- 
dominant colour is liright r('d like red velvet— but on closer 
c.xamination they iiave also deep ydlow, blue and white. 1 
have tried (o make a jiuiiding of one.; but I think it defies my 
skill, so 1 am resorfing to the cainc'ra. They spin all over a 
leaf, and .sit on it altogetlier tlu')' make (piite sure that 
the leaf can I fall olT liy sjjiiiriing it securely on to the branch. 
At night thi'Y cat, and the lU'Xt day you find them in exactly 
the same place again; in fad., if you hadn't seen them feeding 
at night (and to ilo this tliey, of course, separate) you would 
think they hadn't moved. Wlien changing their food 1 
always ]('av(' their spuii-nvi'r leaf (their hou.'se) — and I have 
had them three weeks and tliey still inhabit the same lionse. 
The leaf drving up doesn't worry them ; in faiT, I found them 
on a dri(d-nji leaf. A gentleman here, who lias collected many 
years, told me it was nsdess trying to fe(>d Morpho caterpillars 
in captivity as they always sat in a corner in tlic cage or ran 



about away from tho foo'l: Init this only liiipix'iN wIkmi yon 
tbrir lifoiso luvoy from wlnm (‘liiiitoinji ‘b< ir fond/’ 

hic. :»(. I‘M<K 

Only one of mv Mmjihn ciitorpill.irs ;ill thi’ rest 
have turned into rlirysalids. T fomul thi'iu in Iwo liniK-lies, 
one of 11 Jind the otlier of 22, Imt 7 or S of tin* eltrysalids went 
blaek a couple of day.'^ jvfti'r t.iirniii'r. I liavi' npiOK'il two of 
tlicse, but can’t find any signs of ichneiunmi ' gnigs ' insidi'. 
Tlie first catcTjnlliir wlien it wmited fn hini rrawled under 
some paper I had put into the iKiltum of llie (vige In faeiiitate 
fdoaning - a place whi'ti' it Innl no moni to Inni in. So after 
that T pasted a o" strip of jiajun' rfiiiml flic top of iIk- eage 
on the outside so a.s to darhnni it, and after that they inosliy 
suspended tlimnselvcs from the top of tin' eae(>. except a few 
that suspended frf>m the lea vi's of I In' food. \Micn I found 
them most of them had elianged llieir skin for the last time, 
and they fed for five or si.v wi'eks after I lni1 . 1 i'nclt>se a photo 

of a group which will give you a fair idi'a of wind fln'y are 
like. Unforiunatelv I could not get a pmieliromaf ie plate, 
which would have hrnuglit out betler fix' iliil'ereiit sliades of 
colouring. The first chrvsali.s is now changing eohair. and 
will probably cojne out diiring tin' ne.^t w<’ek." 

SOHK TtALIA.N liACKS Of.' /vOAKNA TH ANSAIUUN' U I'lsU. Mr. 
fly. J. Torxkr also e.vhihiti'd several raci's of the very variable 
ZifgwiKt !r(tits«lp:ii(( from petiiu.siilar Italy, sent to him by 
Hignor (Jnc'rei, and .stated the rclatiottsliip nf tlie various forms 
as explained by Dr. Verity of bTorvnce, I!e said : 

i)r. Verity identifies the Z. hit f»f K.spcr with the somewhat 
later-described Z. Imusuljiiiiti of the .smiii' aiiflaa', the former 
being of sij)all .size, and co)ii[iarativi'lv f/ail build with niueh 
e.Ktent of red scaling on the oinhTsldi' oj the Ime-wing, made 
up of the group of Central Ihtropcaii rac(>s; ihc latter of com- 
paralively larger size anil stout htiild withoul llie red .sealing 
on the underside of the fori'-wings, made up of the group of 
more, brilliantly colomvd ni<rs of Italy south of i.he river Po. 

The race of the Alps and Pyieiii'es, ealli'd ulpii'n hv M. 
Oherthur, Dr. Verity calls ul in the Po valley and the 
lower localities of the Alps there is a somewhat iimiv robust 
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and brighter race he rails einfindata. Both of these by their 
red scaling below and other comparative characters belong to 
the kili group. 

“ The races to the south of these areas Dr. Verity divides 
into two groups, a mountain group and a maritime group, 
differing again comparatively in build, brilliancy of colour 
and size. Along the tops of the Apennines from Liguria to 
the Abruzzi there is a race of small specimens named altiindina- 
ria by Count Turati, frail, narrow wings, thin antennae, etc. 
Below this race in altitude and intermediate between the 
emendata of the loti group and altitudinaria in comparative 
characb>rs is the race intermedia of Rocci, which occurs on the 
low foot-hills of the Apennines; these races produce but few 
extreme individuals, they are all six-spotted with but little 
extension of the black border of the hind-wing. 

“ Further south melanism is strongly developed and even 
becomes racial. Tn the Sorrento Peninsula occurs the race 
sorreatinay Stgr., with the predominance of forms having 
broad or very broad black margins to the hind-wings, often 
with rays towards the dorsal margin, with occasional five- 
spotted form.s, occasionally with the whole hind -wing darkened, 
and a few of the yellow spotted calabrica. In the Mainarde 
Mts. at Villa-latina occurs n beautiful race di.stinct and peculiar 
in its variation in a large j^roportion of its specimens by the 
red becoming pink or yellow. To this race Dr. Verity gives 
the name latina. 

“ Of the other group there are two races (1) viaritima, Obtli., 
like emendata but brighter and without the red scaling below, 
and occurring along the Eivieran coast to Genoa, and (2) a very 
similar race called (ransiens by ]loc(‘i, occurring along the 
coasts further south and at Forniia in Caserta producing 
dark specimens closely approaching the neighbouring race 
sorrenUna,’* 

Kc also questioned whether the relationship of the forms as 
at present suggested would .stand, when the race.s occurring in 
other parts of the peninsula had been studied. 

Lord Rothschild observed that tlie, same range of variation 
was exhibited iu Z, ep/nalfe.s. 

An Autograph of C!harlhs Darwin. — The Rev, F, D. 
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Morick exhibited a book of Obarlef! Darwin's (‘‘ Descent of 
Man ") given by the author " witli kind regards " (autograph) 
to the late Mr. Roland Trinien. 

Br MARKABLE DEVELOPMENT IN’ HINT) T.ECl OF A FeMAI.R BeR, 

—Mr. Morice also called attention to the very abnormally 
developed hind-legs of a ‘V bee of tlie gemis MefiacHk from 
Mesopotamia, apparently belonging to a sectioji of the genus 
in which no character at all similar liad yt^t been de.scribed in 
either sex. He did not feel able to say for certain whetlier tht‘ 
character was specific, or a ease of inon.stro.sitv, but at present 
inclined towards tlie former opinion. 

Aberrant Plus i as. — Lord Rothsi'hilu ('xlnbited two 
aberrant specimens of the genus I'lusia in which remarkable 
aberration is very unusual. The one was a specimen of P. 
(inniMu with deep purplish suffusion, ab. piiypuris'sct, Warr., 
the other a beautiful e-Kainpie of P. 'jivlchrim taken near 
fi]ouc.ester, June 21, 1919, by Mr. C. (1. Cluttcrbuck, in which 
the usual golden Y mark was replaced by a large wedge-shaped 
golden blotch, the space between the hind-margin and the 
subterniinal line being of a beautiful pink shade. 

East Aprtcan Flatiuae.— D r. C. J. Gahan exhibited speci- 
mens of the East African Flatidao named llijiam pafncttt, 
Melich., 1 . speciosa, Melich., /. ekda. Melicfi., and I. ip-egonfi, 
Dist., and said he believed them to be all forms of the fiouth 
African species Ityraea nigrocinda, Walk., witli wliicli they 
agreed in structural characters. In a very large .series of 
specimens captured by Mr. Loveridge at Morogora, three of 
these forms were represented, the one named patnna being 
the most abundant; and specimens of tlie latter had been taken 
hi cop. with speciosa. lUjrftea g/vy/0/7//, wliieii was not found 
at Mofogoro, appi'ars to be the predominant form farther 
north, as, for exami[>le, at Kibwesi and in otJier juirts of Britisfi 
East .\friea, there taking the jilaee of ptiln’fia. In all of these 
forms, tlie tegiiiiua an; more or ie.ss distinctly margined witli 
black and .show a short transverse .stnuik of varying length 
running inward.s from the margin at (he ajjc.v of the elavu.s. 
I. patficia may be distinguished from the other forms by its 
three-coloured tegni ilia, which arc red at the liase, pale bluish 
green (or blue in the living insect) in the miildlo, and pah' yellow 
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in the liinder tliird. In /. grcfjonji, the fcngtnina are bright n-.j 
at the and orajige red over the rest of their sarfacxv iis 
this respect differing from those of vi^rocincla in which tiic-,- 
ar(‘ of a pale yellowish tint passing to orange yellow at th.' 
base. Tlie black margin is also more distinct in the latter 
form. In I. siu’ciosn, tlie tegmina, except for a reddish border 
I'll tilling along-sido tlie narrow' lilack margin, an oraii ge- yellow 
spot alongside their scutellar edge, tind one or two rcddisli 
spots b(^t\veeii this and the black transverse, bar at the apex nf 
the clavus, art' entirely green or yellowish green; andthe heed, 
jironotiim and scuti'lluni -jire also green. I. c/ceht differs froni 
Sjjeciosa, wliich it otlierwise A'erv closely resembles, in haviie; 
tlic hi'ad, pronotiiin, sciitellinii, and base of the tegmina, reddish 
yellow, fn both of these forms, the hind-wings are carniine 
red at tlm base, whereas in pafricifi thi'y are entirely inilk-wliitf. 
and ill uiijwciiuitt and qt'fiioyffi are tinted, but onlv to a sljgtit 
extent, with yellow at the base. 

An iNTKRKSTiNi; Uyi.ii'. Mr. Duun.^N'r exhibited the 
original MS., dated Sept. 28(}i, IS.'jl, of Lord Walsinghain's 
earliest eritoniological “ di-seovery ” at tlie age of eight. 
It reads as follows : ^ 

“ I liave just found out that the catipillars hind feote are 
differt'iit to its frount oiu^s." 


Wednesday, March 3rd, 1920. 

(Vnnm. .1, 1. W.m.kkr, M.A,. 11. N., ff.L.S., President, in tlif 
Chair. 

of Fdlou’.'i. 

Messr.s. K, H. President of the British Columbia 

Entomological Society, P.O. IWx 221, Victoria, B.C. ; Eicnkst 
H.a.R(;iik.avh:s, Zoological l)e|it., Imperlai College of Science. 
South Kmisiiigtam, S.W. 7; Arthur TjOVKRriMJii!, Nairobi. 
British East Africa; and Joh.n Ciwrck KkynkuaRT, ilarris- 
town, Taghinon, Co, Wexford, were idected Follow.s of the 
Society. 



Pi'opomJ of Ihc }hjvA,un's. 

It was announced tliat a. Sijeeial .Meeting would lie called to 
lOiisidcr alterations in tlic live-laws |i!i)|it)sed bv 1lie (ouncil, 
and those were thcji read for the first tinie. Mr. Bethink* 
B.\KKR proposed that as tlieiirst po.ssiiile ii[tpar<unitv fureallitio 
a Special Meeting would lie iiiniiedialeiy after the ordinary 
iiteoting in Ajiiil, wliieli fails in Master- week, the Special 
.Meeting sliould be, held iiniiiediately before tin' ordinary 
meeting on May Dth; tliis was seconded by Dr. .Marshall and 
cairied. 

Ikdih n/ a Fdldir. 

The PuEsriiENT annoiiiued the death tif l)r. < tonoo.N llEWtri'. 

Noiniitalioii for FdloKy/dp of llm iOHjai Sodrhi. 

Ho also announced that Dr. id. 1'. jj. L’euki.vs lias been 
nominated for a fellowship of the Boyal Sm ieiv. 

Ej:hil/llu)iis. 

SK.'isoN.\n DjAiouinn,s.M in .Amikocunia. Jlr. A. Di.nky 
exhibited some outline drawings showing variation in form 
hetweeu the scent-seales ol the spring and suniiiier form of 
certain butterflies, and reiiiarked on them as follows : — 

In the year lUOt, when 1 was working ub the. seciib-seales 
of the rieriitac, I noticed that the pluimiie.s of the weUseason 
form of Tei'acotd-'i e-rntpre nw/^//oae, Boisd., diflered from those 
of the drV'Season form of the same species, i made drawings 
at t/lu! time of tiie re-speetiv'e forms; these iiave not hitherto 
been published, but in my presideiilialaildres.siti 1 nd'erred 
to this observation in the following words " The si-aie )ol T. 
diifitjone] appears to be longer and narrower in the \u*t.'Season 
form than in the dry (Broc, Hut. Sue, Jjund,, IhOl), p. cii). 

'‘Air. F. J. Ball, of Brussels, lias lately called my attinilion 
to the fact that in a ijaper piibli.shed in J!U1 (' .Aiuiaies de la 
tSociete Kutumologipue do llelgipuc,’ ihll, j). 170) he bus 
described and figured many instances of a similar seasonal 
variation in the androconia of Kuropean ImUerHie.s bidonging to 
the Lycaenmue, Fierime and FatjfrhHtn. TJie first observation 
in the case of a Lycueiiid was nutde by Dr, Chapman, who 
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found that the androconia of the first brood of Agriadestherniiu^ 
Cantr., differed from those of the second brood in being broader, 
and containing more rows of points or “ globules ’ (Trans, 
Ent. Soe. Lond., 1914, p. 3(Xh PI. LTV). The investigation of 
tliese structures has been extended by Mr. Ball to many other 
species of the subfamilies named, with rc'sulta that are care- 
fully recorded in his paper. In G. rapae, Linn., the summer 
brood has a plumule which is broader in its proximal and 
narrower in its distal part than that of the brood emerging in 
the spring; the ‘terminal rdunTon,' as Ball calls the distal 
margin of the scale from which the fimbriae arise, is more 
elongated in the former than in the latter. The same differ' 
ences occur in G. mpi, Linn. 

“ The outline drawings 1 exhibit are roughly copied from Mr. 
Ball’s figures. His plates in the Brussels ‘ Anuales ’ contain 
representations of the seasonal forms of plume-scales in 
dapUdice, Linn., and also of the corresponding forms in Paran/e 
and CoeuoiMjmpha {tSatyrinae) and Lycaena, Cya7iim and 
Everes {Lycaemme ).' ’ 

BtiTTRRPLlKS FROM Oyi'ri's. — Mr. T4. J. TuRNRR exhibited 
many of the Cyjirian Butterflies with which bis paper (read 
later in the evening) was concerned, and explained their charac- 
teristic features, 

Odonata from Mac'Kooxia. - Capt. J. Watfrstok ex- 
hibited a set of Macedonian Odonata and made the following 
remarks : — 

The Dragonflies exhibited were collected by myself in 
1917 -1018, and aimotated lists of them have been published in 
vols. li and lii of “ The Entomologist.” On the present occa- 
sion, it may be of interest to recall the leading facts in the 
history of one of the species now before you, viz. Selyniotliemis 
niyya, Lind. (Libellulidae), wdiich to Entomologists of a quarter 
of a century ago was little more than a name. 

Although its range, as determined by the existing records, 
is a wide one, the claim of this insect to be included in the fauna 
of Western Europe rests upon two old and isolated specimens 
alone. The original example, Van der Linden’s type of Lihcl- 
tula niyra, described in 182D, was a male from Terracina, on 
the west coast of Italy. (Tt may be remarked, in passing, that 
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Van der Linden confused our insect tiie superficially 
similar species SympeU-uui dniHte, Snlz.) The second example 
was an immature male from Catalonia. This was regarded by 
(le SelyS'Longchainps as a new .species of VwOimU, a genus 
to which he also referred Van der Linden's inseet^ and he. 
described it in 1878 under the name of Vivl/ieiHift ddrem. 
After an interval of about twenty years, records liegaii to imdti- 
ply more rapidly, with the result that tlie true home of the 
species wa.s found to lie further towards tJie Last than was 
formerly suspected. Since 1807 Ilis, tlie author of the mono- 
tyyk gems Sdfploth’iitis, has extended tlie known di.stribufion 
to the Kashgar Daria in the East and to the Algtrian Sahara 
in the South, while Bartenef has furnisli(‘d several records 
from Pal.aearctic Asia (the Caucasus, Turki'stan, P<Tsia, and 
Afghanistan). 

I met with this insect in great numbers at two or three dilfer- 
eiit locaIitie.s in Macedonia, and, as my captures were made in 
circumstances which cannot be regarded a.s accidental, they 
confer upon the species a status in the European fauna which it 
could not derive from tlie two old and nncofilii'mcd Mediter- 
ranean records. According to the information Morton has 
recently published, members of the British Expeditionary 
Force in Mesopotamia also found tlfe .sjiecies vi'ry commonly. 
In Mesopotamia, it would seem, SehiKiotht’iiH.s is on the wing 
from April to June, while, in .Angnst and September iminature 
examples again appear. The indiviiluals of the earlier batch, 
moreover, are larger. As it liappened , tin' four specimens taken 
by 'myself in Macedonia in tln^ third week of .in no were all 
females, and three of them were decidedly ijiimatnr<>. The 
remaining specimens, six in number, were caught late in July 
or early in August, and all of them were fully adult, it i.s 
po.ssibIe that the flight of this species, which evidently begins 
later in that country than in Mesopotamia, is continued without 
any interruption during the month of .July. It remained on 
the wing until the end of August, at all events, but 1 have no 
record of ibs appearance in September. In re.sjicct of my 
specimens from Giol Ajak and Lake Adji (foul compare very 
favourably with those previously recorded. 

Although no examples were secured, the sixicies was again 



Cdiutrion iti August If} 18 near Dragoinir, along the east sitlc of 
L. Ardziiir. All tiirec* loealilies are iji Western lilacedonia. J 
hav<‘ no notes on in tint Strnnia Valley, where, 

fjowever, it doubtless oeeurs. On the oilier hand, 1 looked for 
tin' spi'cles unsueco.ss fully along the Beshik-Langaza plain 
and round Stavros, May-June 11)18. 

Th.' flight is low over dry ground I'speelally when sparsely 
set with tufts of gra.ss on wliidi the in.si-ct often rests. Water 
surfaces, liow'ever, are generally avoided. 

1 have to tiiaiik iny fi ieiid Mr. Hej’berl' Campion for material 
a.s.si.stariee in drawing up the foregoing notes. 

Forms of HKiucoxius j>0Pv1s. Mr. W. J. K.vye exhibited 
Ih'liconins dot is, Linn,, from Trinidad, of the blue, green and 
red forms, and fiuin Colombia a specimen of an anmihumt. 
form uniting the blue and red form in one, to .show the dis- 
position of the Jiind-wiiig streaking of the blue, green or red 
forms. The streaking of the two former always occurs along 
the vein; while the red form is always between the veins. 
The following note by Mr. W- Buihn from Trinidad was read, 
and the e.ommeiit was made that cojifirmation of such a 
retiiarUiible oliservation was greatly to be desired. 

" A female that was either green or blue >vas observed 
de,])ositing eggs on upper Surface of a leaf of Ikmijlora edidU 
in the aftenioon at about 8-1 early in November; eggs 
were touebing each otliej', and Li'J \rere laid. Caterpillars 
eiiuu-ged six days later. Caterpillars and pupae gregarious, 
unlike some othei‘ species of Ihdicoitius', green and blue forms 
emerged in about equal numbers; from another batch of 
eggs laid on another leaf at the same time by the same female 
only red forms emerged.’’ 

Lvcaenidae fuu.m Ceyi.ox. Mr. Kiucv exhibited soine 
Lycaenids froju Ceyloji on behalf of Mr. W. Ormlstox of 
Kalupabani. The s]>ecimens included ; • 

1. Zizera Itjsimon, ill). A female with extra spots added 
irregularly on underside of fore-\vi)ig. A similar specimen 
has already been received by the H.M,, also from Ceylon, and 
several others were taken by Mr. Ormiston at the sanu; time. 

2. Zizem (juikay Triinen. A similar aberration, also a female 
and taken at the same ])lace. 
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3, Catochriiso}ts ]Wii4avn, Horsf. !?. From N. Oc^ylon, H 
differs considerably from the normal larger form with which 
Mr. Ormiston has taken it at Trineoinali in Dec., 1918, and 
he considers it probably a distinct species. The series in tho 
B.M. is too poor to attempt to decide (lii.s point. 

4-. Synfar nciZ-s ( Tumciu^) (d ica a ns f , pf in /ns, Fain A berrat ion 
with coalescent spots. 

5. Nacaduba noi'cia, Feld. f/. This in.seet deseribed by 
Felder in ISGT has iicvvc since, been correetly deterinifU'd. 
The name has usually been ap|)lied to the tailli'ss form (d 
iV. ai'daks. The species here exliibited, luovever, s('enis 
without doubt to be the true Ah corem, Feld., with the (le.scrip- 
tioii of which it very well aj^rees, 

6. Naraditha dam, da Nicib J. Alierratioii with tlie marlc' 
ijigs of underside almost entirely absent. 

7. Nacaduba atrafa, Itorsf. Aberration witii fore.-witigs 
with dissimilar markijigs. Rjelit wing has additional spot 
below cell. 

8. Nacaduba )iora, Feld. ‘‘ Aberration in whieli the i)asal 
strigae are not produced below tlie cell. It grad('s perfectly 
into normal, through other spi'eiineiis in my collection " 
(Orniiston). 

9. Chilades faim, Cram. AberratiuJi taken daring extnmie 
dry 3ea.son. 

10. Arhopala, sp. S $ apjjaceidly undescribeti species. 

11. AphiHtcus uuhilas, Moore. This would ap)>ear to be a 
good species. It is cpiite cojistantly ditfcn'iit. from the 
Aphuaeas know'll in Ceylon a.s A. ied^, Heu'. 

1‘2. A. iclk, Hew. From Oylon tor comparison. 

13. A. ictiH, Hew. ? 9- Aberrations in which tin; .suba|>ieal 
orange spot is absent or nearly so, 

li, AphuaeuH, sp. These as far as can be judgnl are the 
Race 2 of Ormiston {" Notes on Ceylon Pmttertiies, 8)>oliu. 
Zaylanica, 1918). They arc also con.sidm'cd by Mr. Fairlic-, 
who firat met with tim form, to be a distinct sp('eie.s. Tliey 
would appear to differ fairly constantly, but the two i>oor 
specimens here shown arc the, only ones so far seen. Ihoy 
have been brought up so as, to make the e.xh.ibit of this 
rather puzTJling group as conipleiH as po.ssiblc, 

PROC. E>NT. .SOC‘. LUNU,, I, 11, 192U. 
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Most of these specimens have been referred to by Ormiston 
alrca<ly (/.e.), and have been presented by him to the B.M. 

Horned Beetles.- Mr. G. J. Arrow showed a series of 
lantern slides to illustrate different tyi)es of armature occur- 
ring in Lamcillicorn Beetles, and made the following remarks 
Various theories have been put forward to account for 
these armatures. Darwin (“ Descent of Man ”) believed thev 
could be best explained by Sexual Selection, i!. e. by the exercise 
of a preference on the part of the females for males with the 
best-developed horns. This theoretical preference wtis sup- 
ported by no evidence of its actual existence in insects, and 
it is doubtful if any entomologist could be found to profess 
belief in its existence to-day. 

Sexual Seli’ction was rejected by A. R. Wallace, who sug- 
gested (“ Tro[)icul Nature,” 1878) that horns in beetles might 
be explained as a means for making the bearers less easily 
swallowed by certain birds— the males being more active 
than the females, would be more liable to such risks, and 
therefore in greater need of such protection. But, whilst 
some horned beetles are very tiny and their horns extremely 
delicate, others are so huge that their size is sufficient to 
prevent any bird swallowing them whole, and moreover 
many of the males of tliese giant forms show by much more 
conspicuous coloration, etc,, than that of the females that 
it is the latter, and not the males, to which special protection 
is accorded. 

Reichenau (Kosinos, 1881) put forward the theory that 
the supposed rudimentary horns of the females were the 
really important structures, serving as implements for excava- 
tion, and that, whilst of no use in the other sex, they had 
been inherited froju the female a7id had developed to an 
exagge rated e xto nt. 

Lamcore (Bull. Acad. Belg., 1904) believes that horns were 
formerly possessed by all Lamcilieorns, even Stagbeetles, 
Cockchafers, etc., but that they have in many cases been 
replaced by other forms of sexual dimorphism. He considers 
their special development in the males to be a form of com- 
pensation for the reproductive energy expended by the females. 
These various theories are all attempts to explain the more 
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conspicuous and familiar tyj>cs of armature, but none of 
them adequately account fur the very diverse fortns actually 
existing, sometimes in one sex only, sometimes in identical 
or in different forma in both sexes. 

Fabre (“ Souvenirs Butomologic^ues ") lias described the 
wonderfully elaborate nidification, in wliicli male and femah^ 
collaborate, of Copri^ ki^<i'p(inu}t anti C. hmaris and (Jeofrupe^ 
iffpluicus, and has observed the employment of the horns by 
the last. Probably if we knew the habits of other species 
we should find the armature serving a variety of pur|)oses. 
In the absence of such information 1 have found useful evidence 
in the presence or absence of wear in the digging teeth of the 
front tibiae of male and femah? n'sjieetively. When the two 
sexes co-operate the average amount of wear i.s the same in 
both; in others the examination of a eoiisidera.blc numher 
of specimens shows the wear confined to the females, and in 
one interesting case, Corynoacelis (ilauwii-, Peety, a Dynastid 
curiously resembling the very remote (k’ofrupcs itjphwm, it 
is markedly greater in the male. In many of the giant forms 
there is a great elongation, and consequently reduced muscu- 
larity, of the legs of the males. 

Such evidence seems to me to indicate that in the very 
numerous species iu wlucli there is an armature in both sexes 
or in which that of the male is not extravagantly developed, 
there is collaboration between tlic sexes, but that when the 
male is fantastically liorned it is invariably a drone, bearing 
no part in nidification. In the former case tlie develojJinent 
is restrained by the operation of Natural Selection, which in 
the latter, while suppre.s.sing awkward outgrowtlrs in the female, 
has had no such effect upon the comparatively unimportant 
male. It is perhaps not impossible that the conspicuousuess 
of the male of the horned giants, frequently also manifested 
iti these case.s in a more brilliant exterior, may by attracting 
enemies to itself help to save the more important feJ)iale and 
so become beneficial to the race. 

Fabre ’s discovery of the existence of a prothoraeic pro- 
tuberance in the pupae of both sexes in the genus OtiOwphvjus, 
although he was entirely wrong in declaring it to have no 
counterpart in adult beetles, appears to me bo have great 
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iiignificance as indicating the ancestral occurrence of a thoracic 
horn in both sexes. In what is probably the most ancient 
group of that immense genus [0, tarandu^, F., and allied 
species) male and hmiale have an identical armature. 

I believe an artnature to liave been primitively common 
to Lamellicornia of both sexes; that it probably had some 
relation to the insects’ habits, which there is reason to suppose 
were elaborate in the ancestral forms; that there has been 
a general tendency for the fe]nale.s to lose the armature, 
perhaps in correspondence with a division of labour between 
the sexes; and that the armature has developed fantastically 
in males which have ceased to collaborate with the females, 
and as a consequence of their dijiiinished importance to the 
preservation of the species. 

New ok kakk Rhopaeoceka collected in Central 
Oerai^i by Messrs. F. C. and J. Pratt, at elevations 
FROM 2500 TO COOO FEET, IN OcTOBER AND NOVEMBER 1919. 
— Mr. G. Talbot exhibited the following species on behalf 
of Mr. J. J. JoiCEY 

Trokks procus Roths, (1914), □ and $. The o is a new 
di.scovery, and indicates that procun, although allied to the 
goliath group from New Guinea, is a distinct species, and 
was so considered by Roth.schild. The cell of the hind- 
wing is difierejitly shaped. This species may rank with 
akxandrae a,s the largest Oroides at present known. Only 
taken at 2500 ft. 

T. sujnemm Rob. .j V shown for comparison. 

Papilio iveiskei ,siresc))ianni Roths. (1915), o ^nd ?. The 
was not obtaine<l b}' Rotliscliild's collector. Taken at COOO ft. 

IMias sp. nov,, q V- Tlie only species known in which 
the $ bears a red band on the fore-wing above. This species 
is allied on the one hand to dohetigi Roths, from Jobi and 
Riak Islands, and on the other to negrina Fbr. from Queens- 
land. Taken at 6000 ft. 

Delias sl>'ese)na)tni Roths. (1015), o ?• f'he 2 $ show 
variation on the underside. 

Delias echnida Hew., ^ ?• This very rare species liiis 
apparently not been recorded since taken by Dr. A. Jt 
Wallace. The 9 undescribecl, and a specimen exists in 
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the Joicey Collection taken hy J, i '\ Kershaw in with 
locality Ainl)oina.'’ Taken at fkXx) ft. to 6()()0 ft. 

Iklm duris Hew., o ?• Alway.s very rare. Taken at 
(1000 ft. 

I^uploea (kntiphga Kotlis, (11)15), Jl?. Taken at 2500 
to 6000 ft. 

T(kopsi.s Uamhi Mart. (= s/resewnaai Hoths. 1915), o 9, 
Taken at 6000 ft. 

Lmeniiia stand i»(jm Ribbo, o*. Tliis very rare ami dis- 
tinct species does not apjiear to liavf' been recorded since 
Ribhc made his Ceram Collection. Taken at 30(X) ft. 

Eriboea subsp. nov. near jupiter BiitJ. A series was taken 
at 6000 ft. It is of great interest to note that no speeiinens 
of pijrrJins were sent. It is evident that two species at least 
are mixed with the pyrrhus forms, and qnite possibly a tbird. 
The form shown is very close to jnpilci\ which we already 
know from New Guinea, the Jieighbouring island.s and Am. 
In jupiter Butl. we may have a distbict species. The so- 
called races of pyrfkus.mw require revision, as one species 
will be repre.sented by seitipimim Fbr., which is nearer to 
jupiter than to pyrrhus. 

Notes made by the ('ollectors, 

Locality.— Cenirfi} Ceram (within four days of Tclioro on 
the South coast and five days of Wabai on the North coast). 
From Tehoro, the place where our camp is placf-d i.s visible 
as a cutting in the mountains. This is due to t)i<‘ extensive 
felling of the jungle wlilcli w'e carried out. The camp is 
just where, the pas.s is, in the lowTst part of the nionntains, 
and the mean altitude obtained from three aneroids is 6150 ft. 
The nearest water obtainable on either side is 3000 ft, below. 
The source of a mountain stream i.s said to be in a .spot at 
about 5000 ft., but it is qnite impossible to make a path to 
it on account of the precipitous nature of the country. In 
parts there arc slieer drops of 10(X) ft. a?Kl more. A eocoanut 
which slipped over was not seen nor lieard again, All, of 
course, is covered in primeval jujigle. Rhododendrons are 
found commonly growing among the trees. There are few 
animals, and birds are not conspicuously present. The country 
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is too inarceasiblft oven for door, which abound in the lower 
altitiidcB where the formation is not limestone, 

CUfmte — Tha rainfall is heavy, hut not nearly so heavy as 
in New Guinea, though there is great humidity. The tem- 
perature was never noticed above 72° or below 58° Fahr. 
In New Guinea at the same altitude we have had it down 
to 49° Fahr. A lot depends on the wind. The North-West 
Monsoon has now set in. This season, tliough rainy, is per- 
haps the warmer season in the mountains, but it would be 
necessary to slay a full year to obtain reliable results on this 
question. We do not think that in New Guinea and Ceram 
there is any marked butterfly season, though some things 
are unquestionably rarer during some months than during 
others. It will be clear, however, that it would require 
permanent residence in one place to decide this point, as 
nearly all things are to a certain extent local, and may be. 
common on one side of a bay and rare on another. It i.s 
the same in the mountains, certain ridges having their common 
and rare sjrecipH. We have noticed no difference in speeie-s 
on the various sides of the mountains as is so marked in 
S. America. 

From May till September the South-East Monsoon blows, 
and this is tlie “ dry season, That is to say, there is less 
rain than during the North-West, which blows from October 
till April. 

Habits of Delias.— Around about our camp we have felled 
the jungle in large areas, and men are placed in the trees on 
the edges of the clearings. Generally speaking the Delias 
males are only found in this way, and this will explain the 
apparent comparative rarity of this sex in some species, The 
females are generally taken either in sunny spots in the jungle 
or flying over the ridges within reach, When the males come 
over that way they are nearly always out of reach. One 
magnificent species, undoubtedly new, does not seem to go 
below 5000 ft. Curiously enougli most of the females of this 
species were taken at 6000 ft., and most of the males at 5000 ft. 
We think it is a high species. On tlie wing the .female is 
remarkably like the South American pemite. This is due to 
the black upjrer surface with a beautiful red or orange band 
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on the upper surface of the foro-winj^. The one we think may 
be stresewamii (with the diverse v* forms) is like its ally />. 
rothscJdUi in New Guinea, found as low as 3(XH) ft, In com- 
parison with New Guinea it is extraordinary that we liave so 
far only found two species confined to the lii^dier altitudes 
(perhaps echidna is not found at the coast, but it is no great 
rarity at 3000 ft.), We think there innst be more speifes; 
in fact, we have seen one which seems to beiong to the pnilti 
and caslanem group, but it is larger. Therefore we. hope to 
make a camp near the top of Mount T\loerkele, which is the 
highest mountain in Ceram. It is between iSCKX) and 9000 ft. 
The top is nothing but stone and rock. 

Thus in summing up 

Delias d&riniene, duris, memns and i/ise are found at tlic 
coast and in the mountains at 6000 ft. 

The two new ones are found above 5000 ft. 

D. stresetmnni above 3000 ft. 

With regard to Ornifkofieia procus, the insect seems to bo 
very rare, but is most easily obtained in the open country at 
the foot of Mount Moerkele at 2500 ft. Jt is obviously not 
a coast insect, but is a fairly low form correspomling to the 
true goliath, tiinn, suprewus and san>so/i' forms in New Guinea. 
This is not the case with joicegi, wliich is apj)arently only 
found in the steaming valleys surrounding the higher ranges, 
and we think it doubtful if it descends below 4tK)0 ft. 
The limit of 0. rothschildi is probably more, 5(KX) or even 60tX) 
ft. perhaps. With proem? it is interesting to note tJiat tiie niah' 
bears a delicate perfume which is hard to define. It is not 
like any particular flower, yet is distinctly jileasant to the 
human sense. Perhaps the best way to de.scribe it i,s as th(^ 
scent emanating from a hot-house of living planks. 1 his char- 
acteristic is perhaps not peculiar to prorMs, but we have rawer 
noticed it before in any others. Perhajis it has berm over- 
looked, as the scent is only perccjitiblc on placing the wings 
to the nostrils. There is no smell noticeabli' in pr'mmm and 
helena. 

Evidence that the viou, Butl., V k. mim. ok (.u.\iux.f,s 

ETHEOC.DES, Cr., TUBS WITH ITS MODEL C. PvEICHK.- - 

Prof. PouLTON said that at the meeting of last December 
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lie lifirj sliou'fi a laritorn slide representing tliese two species 
raptured in the same locality and within a few days of each other. 
After the meeting he had sent a print of the negative to 
Lt.-Col, R. S. Wilson, Governor of the Western Desert Province 
of hlgypt, and had asked him if he remcm]>cred whether the 
two butterflies flew together in the Nuba Mountains Province. 
Col. AVilson replied as follows : — 


“ Mersa Mnlnih, Eg^pt, 

^‘7.ii.I920. 

“Many thanks for your letter of Il.xii.l9l9 and for the 
j)hotos of the Charaxei< enclosed therein. Yes, the viola 9 
form of eiJieodes flies with the epijasius^ and is almost indis- 
tinguishable from it on the -wing e.xcept for it,s smaller size. 
1 was out witii Capt. Kent Lemon at Talodi when I took my 
first specimem of the former butterfly, and we both thought 
it w'as an epijamis until it w’as netted. Afterwards it was 
pos.sib]e to distinguish it with care wlieii on tlie wing, owing 
to the difleroiu'e in size. We both took several ejyijasws 
round the .same tree that day, and later, on .several occasions, 
took them together. The tree particularly favoured was 
called Arrad.i {plur. Arrad) locally, viz. Alhizzia amara, Boirin. 
The ‘ Catalogue of Sudan Fhwvoi'ing Plants,' by A. F. Brown, 
describes it as a large tree with strong timber. It is thorn- 
less, lo.se.s its lea VC, s in the dry season, and flowers March to 
May. Its flowers are like those of Mimosa, but white instead 
of yellow. It seeds very freely, and the seed-pods are flat 
and broad. It belongs to the Mimosa group of the Legu- 
wiiiosae. All the Hharaxes I took in the Nuba Mountains 
Prov, are partial to it, viz. iY(mv!C.s, epijasius, and etheocks. 
0. vara lies when hanging downwards from a twig with 
closed wings is extraordinarily like a partially broken and 
dry seed -pod (which is then reddish brown) both in colour 
<and pattern, the small circular jiiarkings on the underside 
of the butterfly looking like the seed.s 'which .show through 
the con.strictcd parts of the pods where they lie.” 

Tjlli ATTA<’KS OF BIRDS ON BUTTFRPIJKS WITNESSED IN 

Nyasaw.nd by W. a. Lamborn. The marks of a bird's 

BEAK HE{’‘OONISAl!LE ON REJECTED WING,?,— Prof. POULTON 
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exhibited and ilhistratod by a lanbTti ^slirle the examples 
enclosed in the following letter from Mr. W. A. Lamborn, 
The method of transport liad not caused any deterioration, 
and the marks of the l)ird',s beak at tb(‘ base of tlic wings 
were quite clear. Th<' other material described in the letter 
had not as yet been received, but it was thought bettor to 
make the letter public without delay in ordi>r tluat the new 
method of investigation might be known and ]uirsued os 
soon as possible. 

" KuronQd. 'SijoiinhmL 

mt, Decmbiir. 19 ] 9 . 

As a result of two thunderstorms tin* bads an^ 
bursting, and with tiie appearance of flower.s butterflies Ijava 
become more iiutneroiis, especially Calopsilia Jlivrlla, which 
must, 1 feel sure, have coni(> by migration, for tfi’ey have not 
been breeding horeabniits, the food-j)hint having Ix'en lealles-s 
till recently, and there liave bemi none about. Beitig inter- 
ested in the question of their sox colour in various localities 
I have kept a .special look-out for them. .Inst outside my 
verandah is a l^omckim regia (Flamboyant Tree), abo\it 
20 ft. in height, jiist now forming a crimson blaze, of optm 
flowers though the loaves are .still V('ry small; and this is 
attracting a host of insects -various Spliingids, osiiecially 
Napkelr, at dusk, ('liafers and other beetles when it is dark, 
Hynieno]rtera, especially V(!spids, in the (sirly mnrtiing. and 
when the sun is high Cdlojiiiilia in (■nitsid('ral)ie rmmher.s, 
this being the oidy species of buttorffy at all abundant a.s yet. 
Undenieath the tr<‘e I. have found fro((uently, rhiring the la.st 
few days, the wings of the butterfly, and the (pie.slioo as io 
what has been the destructive agent, has engaged my atten' 
tion. Lizards <are out of the qiie.slion ; 1 have stiirhed the 
tree thoroughly and there are none ; neither imve I se('n here 
except very rarely any of a size .siifficb'iit to be able, f.o tackle 
a butterfly. The wings collected also do not any td them 
exhibit the kind of damage one associates with lizards the 
base cliew^ed off, much of the wing denuded of scah's. erunqded 
and showing numerous tooth punctures. J3irds being the only 
possible agents, and the early morning when they are still 
hungry being the most likely time to make any obseevaUons, 
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I concealed myself yesterday, 10th, [?9th] at 9 a.m. anion« 
some Hibisem shrubs and watched various birds on the tree.. 
At the end of about half an hour a small yellow bird with 
black head arrived, perched in a clump of flowers and swooped 
out at the first Cati/pailia which came near, returning with 
the butterfly in its beak to its porch, where, having pulled 
off the wings one by one, it ate the body and then flew away. 
Another bird of the same species arrived soon after and also 
sat ajiiong the flowers, from which it swooped out on the first 
(hlo'psilia arriving to feed close at hand, catching it, tearing 
off the wings while on its perch and eating the body; and 
by and by I saw it take and eat a second insect. I am not 
quite sure how the Catopsilia was held, but think it wa.s 
pressed down beneath one foot on the branch while the bird 
pulled off the wings. In each instance the body was pulled 
into three separate bits and so eaten. 1 obtained some of 
the wings of the butterfly eaten by the first bird, and some 
from those taken by the second, and the appearances they 
present are similar to those seen on many of the wings picked 
up — linear markings across the wing base without any great 
denudation of the scales generally. 

“ I followed the movements of the second bird as far as 
possible till mid-day, only losing sight of it once or twice for 
a few seconds, and it then flew down on to the grass and seized 
and took up into a tree an Orthopteron, which it proceeded 
to dismember and to eat. I then shot it and examined 
microscopically the contents of the alimentary canal, for the 
material other than the head of the Orthopteron was pulped 
and unrecognisable by the unaided eye. T studied first the 
rectal contents, and to my joy at once found scales ; on com- 
paring these with some scrapings from the wing of a Catopsilia 
I found many identical. The .stomach contents of course 
exhibited them in great abundance. An important point 1 
think ia that though the bird liad been seen to eat two butter- 
flies barely two hours previously, I could recognise no portions 
of them except with the aid of the microscope. This rapidity 
of digestion may explain bow it is that bntterflie.s’ bodies are 
ao rarely found in the stomacli contents of birds. 

The poor bird, very badly skinned 1 am afraid, is labelled 
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(279), and I have presemd the stomaeh content^! (279ff) and 
cont-ents of intestine (27ht) in iif)oiit -fOyt, spirit. 

“ In the eonrse of the afternoon I saw .another bird alxiiit 
the same sito hot of another speeies dashing ovit in un- 
auccessful pursuit of a Crt/ops and a tiiird bird, which as 
before swooped out fronva clump of flowers afb'r anotiier of 
the butterflies, but without any luck, 

“ llfA December.- -I saw' this morning a third species of 
bird, rather larger than the other two so far seen butterfly 
catching- -a black one with forked tail aiul a bright crimson 
iris dart out and catch a (^afopslUit, which it ate all except 
one wing wdiicli I could not find. 

I have devoted some tinn^ to-day to a more <Titicai study 
of the Catopsilia wings picker! up under the tribes nr^ar the 
house, and have discovered a JtLOsfc interesting poi)it--that 
many actually exhibit a V-sliaped jiiark (dm* to denudation of 
the scales) towards the costal hasr*, ofteti directly across the 
uervTtres and sometimes rather obliqiu'ly, the marks corre 
sponding on both side.s of the wing. Tfiis is iimiuestiouably 
and T am sure you nuist agree, the mark of a birrl's hill, and 
in one or two ca.ses the marks are particularly instructive, 
because one can sec that the bird’s first attempt to pull of! 
the wing w'as unsucrr'ssfiil, the bill having slipperl, and that 
then a second attempt wiiich must have been mon> successful 
was made. I have labelled many of the speeinietis which 
show this mark particularly well, in the. sf'cies (dOd, 3(>f, 3(>5, 
306), and 1 invite your attention especially to a licadh'ss 
butterfly in series (303) wrhieft sliows, across tin* base of one 
hind-wing, a beautifully sharply defined impress of a bird's 
beak. 

“ In cases in which there are linear markir!g.y only acro.ss 
the wing it must almost neces,sarily be conced^'d that these 
have been produced by birds, if for no other reason than 
that the marks are paralleled in the wings which I actuall) 
saw torn off by the bird. 1 shall await with considerable 
interest your examination of the /cimba series of wings, 
comprising far more varied butterflies, tliough, even if these 
marks are not shown, it by no mcan.s follows that they were 
not killed by birds, for the markings may have become 
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oblitoratod in the course of the vicissitudes the wings were 
subjected to during an indefinite period before I came along 
to pick them up — furtlier damage by other insects, scraping 
as they were blown about by the wind or pelted by rain. 

“ \Zth Decemher have once again seen my yellow bird 
with black head attack a Caio'psilia^ swooping out a short 
distance from its lurking- place among a mass of Voinciana 
flowers on the advancing butterfly, a mode of attack under 
easy circumstances which, as I see in the Proc. Ent. Soc., 
Pt. I, 1915, p. XXX vi, in Swynnorton\s paper, had long before 
been suggested as probable by Dr. Marshall. 

“ My examination a day or two ago of the contents of the 
alimentary canal of the bird and my further perusal of Swyn^ 
nerton’s paper, or rather reply to Colonel Manders, has induced 
me to undertake the examination of a series of birds’ droppings 
collected under my Poi tiring a and other trees likely to attract 
butterflies. The results have been to me rather surprising. 
Up to date T have examined under a low-power objective 
thirty pellets, seventeen of which contain the scales of Lepi- 
doptera, I beli(‘ve Cnlo'pailia. But my own knowledge of 
insect liistology is very liiuiled, and I feel that it would be 
better for some one having a wider experience, — perhaps 
Dr. Ellringhani— to express an opinion on them, and so I have 
put aside all pcdlcts in wliicli T have found the scales (dOH), 
and if lie is able to spare the lime T am sure it will afford him 
no Utile recreation to put his knowledge of the histology of 
the fragments to ilie test by identifying the disjuncta membra 
of a whole iiost of insects besides the butterflies, niiich as when 
I was a medical student it used to he a question of pride in 
the work to be abk to ri'cognise all sorts of odd bits of shafts, 
tubercles and epipliys(‘s of bones. I will examine if possible 
exactly one hundred pellets of excreta. 

“ A week or two ago 1 felt sure T saw a wagtail offering to a 
young one soliciting food tlie body of a Calopfiilia with part 
of one wing attached ; yet T thnnglit I might be mistaken, 
because I have rarely seen the l>irds catching food above- 
ground, though when in 1911 1 fired the grass in tsetse country, 
hoping to see if any birds took Udl of the flies driven before 
the flames, T re?nember the same sort of wagtails taking 
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many Ortho ptera liigli in the air. It socm.s, loo, to he the 
general opinioJi timt tliese Itlrds feed lialdLually on i^inaller 
insects. However, it occurred to me to examine the excreta 
which these birds often drop nn my verandah, for tluTe is a 
family of them with wltich 1 am on friendly terms, and when 
1 am alone in the house they always come and very often 
enter. These pellets do contain the scales of Lejndnptera., 

1 bedieve Piorine, and so T will jack tliese separately and 
obtain some, as to the source of which there will he no 
possibility of doubt, hy watching the birds. 

“ 14^/t J)ecvii(ber.—l saw lo-day a hlackdieadcd yellow bird 
take a Cutopsilia and disineinber it in the usual way, l)ut [ 
only obtained a bit of \vijig, which show.s well the beak- 
mark. It ha.s just occurred to me that I ean send you in 
this letter a few wing fragment.s hearing this^ mark, and a 
specimen of excreta. 

“ In eoiisidering the ipie.st mn id hats a.s destroying m.seets 
it has occurred to Jne (hat I jniglit e.xamine their exenda too, 
so I entered a room in the house shut nearly all the time I 
have been here and infe.sted hy the unimaLs. Here the floor 
is covered with their excreta, which i examined, finding 
numerous scales of Lepidoptcra, doubtless moths, a number 
of which, for some, reason or other, they mu.st have brought 
in, for there are on ilje door jnany wing fragnicuts, wJui-h 1 
am collecting, labelling both excreta and wings. 

“ With furtlier reference to the. (jiieslion of Idi'ds taking 
CalopdiUa, there is no dearth of other insects iicrc, Ortlmjitcra 
now swarming. I saw' an old man last night collecting them - 
Locustids — which he as.sui'ed me he was going to boil and cat. ’ 

OuSERV.Vl'JOXS ox Till'] ENKMIES Oh’ THh: LAUVAK OF THK 
PlEHlNifi UUTTEKFLV C'A'l'orsiLrA FJ.OKEi.LA IN EaST AfKII'A.— 
Prof. Poor.TON said that he liad also received the following 
interestijig notes by Mr. Lamborn : - 


'■ Kordii'ijn. 

''12/A Diowhvr, It) 19. 

“ 1 have, been often going to give you a little accounts 
based on some notes made a year ago at bimli, of the larvae 
of C.JhreUa ajid their enemies. T now appemi it - 
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“In an account of the ways of the fly Bengalia reference 
was made as to the escape, by making convulsive wriggles, 
of these larvae from the fly btmt on seizing them and sucking 
their juices, Tim further value of the action on the part of 
the larvae was shown in the course of a study of the habits 
of tlie wasp Ew/ienes nmxilhm, de G., which in E. Africa 
stores its nest with the larvae, a prey diflerent from that 
stored by the species in S, Nigeria, which there collects 
Noctuid larvae. 

“ At liiiidi in December 1918 the Eunienids were so abun- 
dant that many opportunities were affoided of watching them, 
and there was an absolute plague of the PieriJie larvae. A 
EuJnenid flics round and round the bush, a leguminous plant, 
on which the larvae feed, examining the larvae in turn, espe- 
cially the larger ones. Unless almost at maturity the larva 
shows no a] )pre elation of the presence of its enemy, nor does 
the wasp molest it; for it preys only on those fully grown. 
But when the wasp approaches a mature larva, it usually 
shows instant alarm, evading its wnuld-be ca[»tnr by immedi- 
ately dro])ping unsupported by silk, and, should it fall on a 
leaf, wriggling violently, so as at once to reach the ground. 
In this w\iy it usually escapes, especially if it has fallen from 
a height; for the wasp usually gives up the quest at once, 
though in a fe,w cases in whieli the attack was made on a 
larva near the ground, the was|j was seen to settle and to 
wander in search of it in a perfunctory way. In no single 
instance, however, was a larva seen to be taken when once 
it had fallen. 

“ When, owing tn lack of proin[)titndo in drrj]>ping, a larva 
is seizc*d by the Eumenid, the first act of the captor -gripping 
it behind the head and often pinning it to the midrib of the 
leaf on winch during the wanner hours the larva rests -is to 
sting it vcntraliy in the centre of each of the first three seg- 
meats. The larva forthwith becomes motionless, and the 
wasp then endeavours to lift it. This it is frequently at first 
unable to do, for, probably owii^g to tonic muscular spasm 
induced by the injected poison, the abdominal feet still firmly 
grip the leaf, in which case the wasp, supporting the larva 
with its legs, proceeds with its mandibles to disengage in 
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turn each pair of foot. It then invariuhly Hies off with its 
prey for a few yards and usually to a higher elevation. Hero 
it makes its toilet, rubbiiig its legs together and eleaiiiiig them 
between its mandibles, and it thmi })roeeeds to sting its vietini 
again in the ventral surface of each segment, usually from before 
backwards, commencing at the 4th and sotnetimc.s in regular 
order, though this is not invariable. Tlie wasp then Hies 
high with its prey and is gone. 

“ In the vicinity of Dornira ikiy, Jjake Nyasa, the predaceous 
enemies commonly attacking these larvae seemed to be ants, 
especially Camponotids, whicli made organised hunts for them. 
In sucli cases the. larvae invariably made their bid for safety 
by means different from those ein[)loyed against the atta(“k 
of the Eunienid, letting themselves down l>y a thread ajid 
remaining suspended, in mid-air until the ti anger had pa.ssed. 
In this case it seemed to be the yoiiugiu' larvae ratlier than 
the older ones whicli were sought by the ants. ' 

PajK'js. 

The following pajiers were read : 

“Butterflies of Cyprus,” by K. J. Touvkr, F.E.H. 

“ An lUKle.scribed Lycaenid from Cyprus, U\(in(Vf>siji-.he 
jxtphos, n. sp,” by T. A. (hi.ARMAN, M.D., etc. 


Wednesday, March 17th, 1920. 

Comm. J. J. Walker, M.A., ll.N,, F.L.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

Ek'clioif iij /effoR's. 

Messrs. Curistoi’iiek Arthixoto.v Cubetuam, 'Wheatfield, 
Old Farnley, Leeds; G. 8. Cottkrell, Newlyn, Gmrard’s 
Cross; Harry Lron Gaunti.ktt, M.U.C.B., L.R.C.P., 

A.K.C,, 45, Ilotliam Hoad, Putney, S.W. 15; TnoMAS 
Frederic Marriner, 2, Brunswick St., Carlisle; C. Smkk, 
6, Wildwood Road, Golders Green, N.W. 4; and Dr, B, 
UvAROFF, the Georgian Museum, Tiflis, Transcaucasia, were 
elected Fellows of the (Society. 
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Proposed Alteration of Bye-Paws. 

Tlie |)ro|)ose(l Jilt-cratioJirt in the Bye-Iavvs were read for the 
second time. 

Exhibitions. 

Varieties of British Lepidoftera. — Prof. Poulton ex- 
hibited on behalf of Mr. K. C. VVoodforde the following 
varieties from the enl lection of British insects in the Hope 
Department at Oxford, 

1. ChrysophuMis 'phlaeas, L.. ab. schnidtii, Gerh., Burnt ' 
Woods, Market Drayton, N. Staffs. ; Sept. 8, 1917. F. C. 
Woodford e, 

2. A variety of the same .species with the coppery area of 
the fore-wing replaced by a smoky ochreous. The saim; 
locality: Ang. 5, 1918. H. F. Onions. 

3. The var. eleiis, F., of the same specie.s, Milford, Surrey : 
July 29, 1908. From the collection of the late Lt. R. J. 
Champion. 

4. Cyaniris aryiohis, L., var. with radiate .spots on the 
hind- wing underside, the fore-wing spotless. Near Ashurst 
Lodge, New Forest : May 8, 1915. F, 0. W. 

This variety a))])roaches the ab. snitas-mdiuta, Obertli., 
taken at Rennes and figured by M. Charles Oberthur (l^tudes 
d'Enioinologie, XX, PI. iii, lig. 24). Tiie figure, however, 
shows on the fore-wing under surface the existence of large 
spots of which the one next the costa i.s considerably elon- 
gated. The spots on the hind- wing are exactly similar to 
those of the exhibited specimen. M. Oberthur remark .s : 

“ G'ost I’ochantilloii le ])lus characterise quo nou.s connaissions 
]jour le devciojqiement de ses points noios en des.Hous.'’ 

5. Catocala L., var. with the red of the hind-wings 

replaced by a dark maroon colour. Taken at light, Guild- 
ford : Sept. 2, 1907. From Coll. R. J, Cliampion. 

Tub Stkatiomyid fly Bekj.s vallata captured with its 
Tenth RE DIN TO models.— Prof. Poulton exhibited a series of 
0 examples of Berts ndhda, Forst., raptured with the follow- 
ing Tcnthredimdae- -2 $ Dokrus aericejis, Tli., 1 (J Selandria 
serva, F., 4 cf Athalia Uncolafa, Lep,, by Mr. A. H, Hamm, 
on July 13, 1907. All 13 insects were taken from flowers, 
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chiefly Umbelliferac, growing over a small area of Hogley 
Bog, Cowley, near Oxford. The first-named sawfiy was far 
less perfect as a model than the other two, the last-named 
being the most perfect. 

Entomological-Meteorological Becords,— Major H. C. 
GuntoN exhibited a diagram referring to Macrolepidoptera 
of the 1919 season in order to suggest a graphical method of 
recording observations of the appearance and habits of insects 
in relation to weather conditions. 

On a sheet of squared tracing cloth (each square having 
sides one-tenth of an inch) the names of the species of insects 
are tabulated vertically on the left-hand .side in the order 
in which they appeared on the wing, wdiile along the top and 
bottom the dates are written, so that there is one horizontal 
row of squares for each species and one vertical -row for each 
date. By means of different symbols representing sallow, 
sugar, ivy, light, “ settled ” and “ in flight,’’ the circum- 
stances in which each observation is made are recorded in 
the appropriate square. 

The lower portion of the same sheet is de\'oted to par- 
ticulars of the weather for each day, plotted to convenient 
scales and including rainfall, humidity, barometer, maximum 
and minimum temperature, direction and strength of wind, 
and general character of weather, using tlie same conventions 
as those' employed by the Meteorological Office. The quarters 
of the moon are also indicated. 

It is claimed that systematic records plotted in this manner 
have the following advantages : — 

(1) The species on the wing throughout the year, the order 
of appearance and the rate at w'hicli they sucressivcly appear, 
the length of existence in the perfect state, and the occurrence 
of two or more broods in certain cases can be seen at a glance. 

(2) The simultaneous appearance on the wing of different 
species of butterfly occurring at the same time in any locality 
is largely a matter of a reasonably warm day and sunshine, 
but in the cases of the moths there is a much more subtle 
combination of conditions which occasionally produces extra- 
ordinary results. The diagram facilitates the study of these 
conditions; for example, it recorded in the most compact 

PBOC. ENT. SOC, LONU., I, II, 1920. G 
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manner that on the 6th April the greatest number of species 
were observed at sallow, the minimum temperature being 
15° F., or 6° F. above the mean, the weather overcast and 
quiet, the- humidity 70 per cent., and 'Uie moon, in the first 
quarter, setting early, 

(3) The comparison of diagrams corresponding to different 
years should also facilitate the study of the effect of weather 
on the appearance of species, having regard to their occur- 
rence during the winter in the egg, larva, pupa or perfect 
state. 

(4) Apart from the effect of the weather on time of appear- 
ance, there is room for further investigation as to its effects, 
direct and indirect, on the abundance or scarcity of a species. 
When one considers the very great differences between the 
simultaneous states of different species, that, as regards 
weather, one insect’s meat is another’.s poison, and that any 
one species may have encountered favourable conditions 
during one stage but unfavourable during another, it seems 
clear that the subject is so complex that it can only be 
analysed and the results expounded by the comparison of 
systematic records. 

(5) Another intere.sting line of investigation suggested by 
such diagrams is the effect which a sudden setting in of un- 
favourable weather, in the middle of the period of emergence, 
will have on the propagation of a species, having regard to 
the fact that the males usually emerge a few days before the 
females. 

(6) There are still some problems to be solved bearing on 
immigration. Here, again, simultaneous records in different 
localities might throw further light on this subject by indi- 
cating the weather conditions, the points of arrival, and the 
general directions in which the immigrants spread themselves 
over the country. 

A copy of the Diagram can be seen at the Society’s Library. 

Birds and Butter flies. — Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter said 
that since many naturalists believe that birds do not eat 
butterflies no case of such an occurrence should be left un- 
recorded ; on Feb. 15th of this year about mid-day he saw a 
male Brimstone Butterfly fly through the garden at Oxford. 
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and three sparroTvs that were on tlio ground leapt into the 
air and, fluttering clumsily, attcnipted to catch it: the 
butterfly easily evaded the birds, 

Life-histories of some ('oleoptera.- Mr. H. Main ex- 
hibited Lantern Slides illustrating the lile-history of the 
Beetles Copns lunum, OifdtopJiayttif rarcn, and yicrophoi'Uii 
hutmtor. 

F'ljwi-.i. 

The following papers were read 

“ A contribution to our knowledge of the Life-historv of 
the Stick Insect, Caraugms luowsus, Br.," by Geuhok Taluot, 
F.B.S. 

“ A Record of Insect Migration in Tropical America,'’ by 
C. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.S. 

“ The Geographical Factor in i^riniicry/’ bv F.'A. Dixey, 
M.A., M.D,, F.R.S, etc. 


Wednesday, April 7th, 1920. 

Mr. W,- G. SiiELLOX, F.Z.S,, Vice-I’resificiu, in the tl air. 

Death of u Felhnr. 

The death was aniioniiced of the Kev. iS'iEiuiEX Hkxry 
Gorham, the oldest Fellow of the Society, who joined it a.s far 
back as 185D. 

EJeciioit' of FeJJous. 

Mr, 0. F. C. Beeson, Indian Forest Service, Forest Recorder 
Iiistitute, Dchra Run, U.P., India; Capt. Busiieil, Iinjicrial 
Bureau of Entomology, >>'atural History Mu.seum, S, Kensing- 
'toD, S.W. 7; Major H. C. Genton, M.B.E.. Hobart, Oorrard’s 
Cross, Bucks; Messrs. Owen Hvth-Wal'jers, M.A., Knoll 
Cottage, Ufford, Woodbriclge, Suflolk; Bekcv 1. Lathy, 
Curator to Mme. Horraok- Fournier, [fO. Boulevard ilalo-shcibos, 
and 70, Boulevard August-Elanqiii. Paris; and Prof, Brxedkto 
Ravmundo,*! Director of the Museum of the Agricultural 
Society£of^Rio di Janeiro, 7d, nia Senador Alencar, Rio di 
Janeiro, Braf:il,twcrc elected Fcdlows of the Society. 
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Exhibitions . 

Rare British Beetle, — Mr. Bedwell exhibited a specimefi 
of the beetle Otiorrhynchis ligustici, L., taken near Ventnor, 
one of the rarest of the British weevils, of which there has been 
no recent record. 

Fluorescence in Lepidoptera. — Drs. J. C. Mottram, 
F.Z.S., and E. A. Cockayne, DAI., F.R.C.B., gave a demon- 
stration of fluorescence in Lepidoptera by ultra-violet radia- 
tion, of which they have submitted the following account. 
The demonstration has only recently become possible as a 
result of an invention of Prof. AVood of Baltimore Universitv. 
Prof. Wood has produced a glass which, whilst allowing 
ultra-violet radiation to pass, is opaque to light. It is trans- 
parent to radiation of wave-lengths lying betAveeu 3900 and 
3100 A.V, It also allows a narrow band of red light to pass; 
this can, however, be avoided by using a quartz mercury 
vapour lamp, which is deficient in tliia light. Used in this w'av 
a beam of invisible ultra-violet radiation is obtained. A similar 
glass is now being made in this country by Messrs. Chance Bros. 

This radiation is especially useful for the examination of 
objects for fluorescence, so much so that a great many objects 
not hitherto known to be fluorescent were found to be so. 
It w’ould seem to be a delicate test because a great contrast 
is produced between n on-fluorescent objects, which appear 
black no matter what their local coloratjoip and fluorescent 
objects which glow more or less brightly. 

In view of the interest which physicists have taken in ^’he 
brilliant coloration of many birds and insects in an endeavour 
to explain them on a physical basis,* it occurred to us that an 
examination in ultra-violet radiation would go far to decide 
whether or no fluorescence played any part in these brilliant 
colours. The first insects examined were various Lycaenidac and* 
other irridescent species, chiefly on account of the paper by Sims.t 
suggesting that their colour is due to a fluorescent pigment. 

We chose a number of representative British and Tropical 
Lycaenidae, including Agriades coridon and A, thetis, and a 
Morpko, as examples of irridescent blues. Purples and 

* Lord Rayleigh, Philos, ilag., Cth Series, No. 217. 
t H. il. Sims, Canadian Entomologist, 1915, p. 1 01. 
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purplish hlues were represented by Aixiluni ilia, Teriaas foros, 
Isamia sn^erha, Ehjmhias caAplwi'c ajul the Cnstniid moth 
Cyclosia ampliatunt, copper by Chnpoiih(i)i\(,i yaiilus, Ihtim'eia 
phlaeas and a male Zcgns chr)jsoi>uilh.is, and blue-grcYii and 
green bj" Papilio hUimei, P. miloi^, P. phiknor, Ztjijoaia 
jilipendulae, I no stiifices and others. Wo also examined 
some Pyrales, which showed a mother-of-])oarl irrideseenee, the 
pearly underside of Agraulis ryaalia, and the metallic PlthAa 
festficae, P. chrysitis, P. Moiaia and Sputalitt pho^ioti^. None 
of these showed any fluorescence. Later on wo examined most 
of the British motlis and a large number of Tropical btittcrflies 
and moths belonging to widely different groups, but only a 
very small proportion proved to bo fluorescent. Tlie glistening 
yellow hind-wings of T’ron/c.v {OnAiliopfmi) luleiui and T. 
darsiiis, Gray, were very fluorescent, as were the vellow markings 
of T. halipliwii, and T. fiijpoliiti.s. Tlie duller yellow of tlie 
females was less fluorescent than that of the males. The yellow' 
on the abdomen of the males of T. aJe:ci'iiith'i!(\ T. poseidoii, 
T. urvilkana, Guer., and T. cwesns, Wall., and the thin yellow 
areas on the hind-wings of the last-named sjK’cies were fluores- 
cent, but the other brightly coloured portions were noii- 
fluorescent. 

The following is a list of other fliioreseent species. 

Geometridae.- Opisthofiropd^ ('<(ev(atn, Dup.. 0. fi'idcndfeya, 
Moore, Scoria lineata, Scop, {dealhala, L.), A(>piltiics ydrano, b-, 
Veuilia himalayica, Tvnll., Corynuca rpec^darnu l\loore (very 
slight fluorescence), Euctenuyoplcryx 'txacnhcaoduiirt, Motsch,, 
Ourapferyx sambucaria, L,, 0. ebnkala. Guen., 0. plnnAyiijata, 
Warr., 0. dura, Eutl., 0. peysica, iden., 0. nirea, Bull,, 0. 
sciticaitdaria, Walk., 0, picdcaadayia, Walk., 0. priwtdans, 
Butl,, Enurapteryx uigyociUayia, Leech, Myitda ocermria, 
Swnh., Orthocabera scricea, Butl,, Sirinopteyyx nijivindatu, 
Walk., Vmlusara inetachromala, Walk. 

Vraniidae.— Crania rhiphacu.^, Drury (white fringes and 
tails fluorescent), EpipUyna hintala, Butler. 

Hepialidae—Hepkdns humah, L (male). 

Arcdadae.—Hylopfiila bicoktyana, Fuesl. (white liiiid-wings), 
Halias prasinana (white hind-wing, s of female), //. sylpha 
(w'hite hind-w'ings of female). 
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Dfcaenidae. —Curelis muia, Ct/aniris argioJus, L, (undersides 
sligMy fluorescent). 

The most brilliant arc Eucfejiumptergx, Oarapteryx and 
SiriMpteryx. The closely allied Thinopteyyx does not fluoresce. 
Aspilaie^i fitrigUlaria^H}).. is non-fluorescent, though J.iyZ/wnfl 
is one of the brightest in ultra-violet radiation. 

Abraxas, which is closely allied to Yiialusara in structure 
and resembles it in colour and markings, shows no fluorescence, 
nor does the white Uraniid Micronia aculcota, Gncn. It will 
be interesting to examine genera allied to those whirh we have 
found to be fluorescent. In the case of the Geometrldae, 
Mr. Trout has promised to hclji ns. All the species, which 
we have discovered to be fluorescent so far are whitish or 
yellow, but whether it is due to the same pigment in the 
different groups we are unable to state. 

By carefully denuding an area of wing of its scales on both 
the upper and under sides we found that the membrane is not 
fluorescent. 

The scales of T. kelcna after most of the pigment has been 
dissolved out .still show their strong longitudinal and less- 
marked tranavense striae. 

The table on p. xxxix shows the effect of a few chemical 
reagents, but it must be pointed out that acetic acid gives a 
colourles.s solution sliglitlv fluorescent in ultra-violet radiation 
in the case of non-fluorescent species such as Diaphora mend^ca 
and Abraxas iijfna/a. 

The discovery raises the question of whether the fluorescence 
is of any value to the insects, It is generally accepted that the 
male of Hepialus kinuuli i,5 coloured white in order to attract 
the female during his hovering flight at dusk. The fact that 
the white is fluorescent probably aids the female, which is 
non-fluorescont, in her searcli. It is interesting that the 
white males from the Shetlands are much less fluorescent than 
English ones, those with red markings on a white ground only 
very slightly fluorescent, and those coloured like leinales arc 
non-fluorescent. It is so light when the males fly in the 
Slietlands, that the white coloration and fluorescence arc not 
of much use. 

In the case of the Geometers both sexes are equally fliiorcs- 
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cent. All are light- colon red and therefore c-onspicuous on the 
wing at dusk, and their fluorescence must add to their 
visibility. 

The Oniifkovtem fly high uj-) in the full sunlight, but tlieir 
pattern is obviously designed to attraet notice, and the 
peculiarly bright and glistening appearance of the yellow 
part ol their wings, which is unlike tht* yellow of aiiy’ other 
butterflies, may be due to tlie fact that they are fluorescent. 


Oroides I 7'romi 

Mem. I damns. 


* Potussiuni Reaviily soluble' i 
j hydrate in cold. ' 

; 10%. Dark oranjie 
j solution fluo- 

j resoent in ultra- : 

violet radiation. 


r:i't,..!i!v Miliil'ile 
in iMl.i. 

l.'aik (.iTiinci- 
l!m>- 



I 


Glacial 

acetic 

acid. 


Soluble witii 
didiculty on 
heating. 

Pale yellow solu- 
tion, Slidit 
ttreen fluores- 
cence by day- I 
light. * IVeil- I 
marked green ! 
fluorescence in 
ultra-violet ! 

radiation. j 


I Ueudily soluble 
on l.'oat ing. 

lirielii yellow 
soliitioii with 
creeii fluores- 
ceni'C iu dnv- 
light. Weil- 
iiiarked green 
lluoi'yii'eiice in 
ultra- violti 


Iioadily siiliiMc 
in Cold. 

Bright y 1-1 low 

siOution with 
ivmrktil gri-n> 
iluorcscen<'» by 
dnylight mill in 
iiltra-vfoh't 
radiation. 


‘ 'Itnil'IiTUT 
enVil'iirtiThi . 

I'oaiiil) Miliihlc 
ill 

Bark onrig,- 
sol I It ion itno- 


violt-i rail hit ion. 



Pair yellow solu- 
thm. \o [luo- 
ri's.-'e!irr ill dav- 
lighi. Well- 

n larked )iale 
hhitsli fliioro;- 



EthyJ and 
• methyl . 
alcohol. 

Insoluble. 

! .Sliglitlv S('luhlr. 

' I’nit yrilow solu- 

; tioniiutircvi-tu 

! In ulira-viok-i 

nil) in; ioii. 

St id it ly Fiihililc. 
P.il>'yrlIiiivMihj- 
lion llur|'r-4'Cllt 
ill ultlM-violrt 
Tildi- it inn. 

. Chloroform, 

■ ether, 

.vylol. 

' petrol, 
benzine. 

Insoluble, ■ 

1 

TllM'itli.li , 

iii-ulullir. 


If solution in glacial .acetic acid Ls evapovateu t-'diymess. watti give- a dtrii yulluw 
noti-iluoreacoiit solution, ethyl alcohol a pale yellow very liiKire.-eent une in tlie ease 
of 0. Iv.holata. 


Eppi>i(j Forcit. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Es.sex Field Club 
protesting against a Parliamentary Bill for the ])ertnanent 
alienation of parts of Wan.stead Flats ami E]i]ang Forest for 
allotments, and on his motion, seconded liy Lord RoTii.scHiLi), 
it was unanimously resolved to send a letter in similar terms 
to the Prime Minister, and others wlio mighi be interested in 
supporting the protest. 
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Wednesday, Way 5th, 1920, 

Special Meeting. 

Comm. J. J, Walker, II. A., R.N., F.L.S., President, m 
the Chair . 

The Requisition of the Special Meeting signed by the Presi- 
dent and six other members of the Council, was read from the 
Chair. 

Mr. Bethuxe -Baker proposed that the suggested altera- 
tions in the Bye-laws be received— seconded by Lord Roths- 
child and carried. The suggested alterations were then put 
separately before the meeting from the Chair. 

Chap, II. Conslitulion. 

The Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary Fellows. 

Proposal . — After the word " Honorary ” insert the words 
‘‘ Special Life.” 

Carried on the motion of .Mr. Bagnall, seconded by Mr. S. 
Edwards. 


C'hap. ITT. MnnageMenf. 

. . . Xo Fellow sliall be eligible as an ordinary Member of 
the Council until he shall have been a Fellow for three con- 
secutive 5'ears, nor shall he servo for more than three years 
successively. 

Proposal. - Seventh line, after the words ‘‘ nor shall ” insert 
in place of the word he ” '‘any Fellow, including Vice- 
Presidents and Co-opted Members.” 

This addition, which was in accordance with a standing 
order of the Council, was rendered necessary by the ques- 
tion being raised whether Vice-Presidents were “ ordinary ” 
member.? and whether the portion of a year served by a 
Co-opted Member should count in his three years. The 
proposal was carried on the motion of Mr. H, J. Turner, 
seconded by the Rev. F. D. Mokice. 
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Chap. X. Lihrariaii. 

2, The Council may employ a Suh-Librarian. 

Proposal -Section 2, Tirst Lino, aitor the word Snb- 
Librarian ” insert “ or other Official." 

After the end of Section 2 add : 

Section 3. The Sub-Librarian or otlier Official shall, under 
the authority of the Couneil, bo responsible for the safe kee])ing 
of the property of the Society. 

It was explained that on removal to other proini.ses the 
work of the Resident Official would b<' by no means confined 
to the Library, and that the title Suh-ldhrarian would no 
longer be applicable. The first alteration wa.s carried on the 
motion of Mr. H. J. Turxee, seconded by Dr. OorK.^VNE, the 
second on that of Mr. Dueraxt, seconded by Dr. Camp:kon, 

Chap. XL Library Bey ulat ions. 

Proposal . — Before present Sections add a new Section ; 

Section 1, Any Fellow shall he allowed the loan of Books 
from the Library, under such regulations, and with such 
exceptions and restrictions, as the Council shall from time to 
time determine. 

Carried after some discussion, on the motion of Mr. Be'J'HI’xE' 
Baker, seconded by Lord Rothschild. 

. Proposal— After Chap. XL add new Chajiter headed, 
Ekdiou of Council, transferring thereto Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 
8, 9 and 10 of Present Chapter XX, 

Carried without discussion on the motion of Mr. Bethexe- 
Baker, seconded by Mr. S. Edwards. 

Chap, XIT, Elcclion of FcUoks. 

4. Fellows shall sign the Obligation Book of the Society 
at the. first Ordinary Meeting of the Society at which they 
are present, and shall then be admitted by the President. 

Proposal . — Section 4. Delete the words " by the President 
and add ‘‘ in manner and form following ; Ihc President- 



taking him by the hand shall say ; A.B. in the name and by 
the authority of the Entomological Society of London, I 
hereby ad?nit you a Fellow thereof.” 

Add two new Sections : 

5. Every Fellow shall on election have immediate notice 
conveyed to him by the Secretary of his election, accompanied 
by a copy of the Charter and Bye-laws. 

6. Ev'ery Fellow on election shall sign an obligation for 
the regular payment of his Annual Contribution, so long as he 
shall continue a Fellow, and if any Fellow shall not sign such 
obligation within six month.s after his election, the said 
election shall become void. 

The addition to Section 4, which crystallises the invariable 
custom of the Society, was carried without comment on the 
motion of Mr. Dt:rraxt, seconded by Mr, Lloyd. 

The new Section 5 wa.s also passed without comment on the 
motion of Mr. E. E, Greex, seconded by Lieut. Ashby. 

Mr. F. A, Buxtox pointed out that a hardship might be 
inflicted in some cases by the new Section 6 ; there was for 
instance at pre.sent a newly elected Fellow in Tiflis without 
any mean.s of postal roinmunleatian, and Mr. Kaye proposed 
and Mr. Buxtox seconded an amendment to add the words 
“ at the discretion of the Council.” The Treasurer, pointed 
out that this would involve a reference to the Council on each 
separate occasion, and Mr. Toxge suggested altering the last 
three words to may be cancelled ” ; Lord Rothschild 
suggested adding the words “ unless the Council shall other- 
wise decide,” and Mr. Kaye then withdrew his amendment 
and seconded Tiord Rothschild's which was carried. The 
new section as amended was carried on the motion of Mr. 
Bethune-Baker, seconded by Dr. Gahax, 

Chap.' XIII. Admis^siou- Fee and Annual Ooniribution. 

1. The Admission Fee shall be £2 25., the Annual Contri- 
bution £1 1,9. 

2. Fellows permanently resident out of the United Kingdom 
shall pay the Annual Contribution, but shall be exempt from 
payment of any Admission Fee. 



3. The composition for life Fellowship, in lieu of the Anuuul 
Contribution, shall be £15 los. 

4. The Annual Contribution sliall beconic <]iu> on the 1st 
day of January in advance : any Fellow elected after Sejitoinbcr 
will not be called upon for liis Contril>utiun for tliat year, 
unless he desires to receive tlio Transactions of the Soeietv for 
the year in which be is elected. 

Pro^osah—Dclete jiresent Chapter and substitute : 

Section 1. Every Fellow upon his election sliall ]iay the 
sum of Three Guineas for his Admission Fee. and if auv Felluw 
shall fail to pay sueh sum within si\- numths ufter liis elect iem 
the said election shall become void. 

Section 2. Every Fellow shall upon his e]e<’tion pay the 
first Annual Contribution of Two Guiuea.s, and if anv Fellow 
shall fail to pay such sum within six months aftm' his eleetimi 
the said election shall become void, He sliull pay the like 
sum annually in advance on the 1st day of January in each 
year, provided however that any Fellow elected after Sep- 
tember in each year will not be called u])on to jmy liis Contri- 
bution unless he desires to receive the Transactions for the 
year in which he. is elected. 

Sections, Every Fellow elected before January l.st, I!i21. 
shall pay the. Annual Contribution of Two Guineas uiile.ss la- 
does not desire to receive the Publications of tlie Society, in 
which case his Annual Contribution shall be One Giiini'a ]>er 
annum. 

The Tre.-^surer having explained the finaneial nec(‘ssity 
for these alterations, 31r. K.^ye ].troposed as an amendment 
that the words unless the Council .shall otherwise deejile ” 
should be added after the word " void ” in Seetion 1 ; secomled 
by Mr, H. J. Turner and carried. The section as aimmded 
was then carried on the motion of Mr. Dukraxt, seconded by 
the Treasurer, 

Lord Eotuscjuld proposed as an amendment in Section 2 
that the same words be added after the word " void. Tins 
was seconded by Mr. Durraxt and carried, and tin* amended 
section was passed on the motion of Mr. bETHL>'»H.\KER, 
seconded by Lieut. Ashby, 



Section 3 gave rise to several questions and considerable 
discussion. Mr. Dontsthorpe raised the question whether it 
would be legally possible to raise the subscription of Fellows 
already elected, and the Treasurer replied that legal opinion 
had been taken, and that it was permissible, the Charter 
giving power to the Society to alter amj bye-laws. Mr. Lloyd 
jDointed out that the wording of the section might be held to 
include those who had already paid a life composition. It 
was explained that their po,sition was unassailable, but 
eventually it was proposed by Mr. Lloyd, seconded by Mr. 
Si.MES, and carried, that the words “ Except in the case of 
those who have already compounded ” be added at the be- 
ginning of the section. A long discussion took place as to 
the po.sition of those who continued to pay a guinea sub- 
scription, and Mr. Main proposed and 3Ir. Turner seconded 
an amendment that the word “ Transactions '' be substituted 
for Publications.” This was carried by 24 votes to 20, 
and the section with both amendments was then carried on 
the motion of Mr. Bethune-Baker, seconded by Mr. S. 
Edwards. 

[The general effect of the new Eye-law will be that all 
Fellows, wherever residing, elected after January 1921 will 
pay an entrance-fee of three guineas, that life compositions 
(apart from those already effected) are abolished, and that the 
usual subscription for all Fellow's w'ill be tw'o guineas, but that 
Fellows elected before January 1921 have the option of con- 
tinuing to pay one guinea, receiving only the Proceedings and 
not the Transactions of the Society.] 

Chap. XIV. a/id Re?>toval of Fellows. 

3. In the month of November in each year the Council 
shall cause to be suspended in the Library of the Society a 
list of the Follows w'ho owe more than two Animal Contri- 
butions. If the Contribution due from any Fellow named in the 
said list shall not have been paid within three months after 
the first suspension of the list, the Council may remove such 
Fellow from the Society, but notwithstanding such removal 
any Fellow so removed shall continue liable to pay, and may 
be sued for the recovery of any money due from him to the 
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Society. The Council may remit wholly, or in part, the 
Entrance Fee payable by any former Fellow rejoining the 
Society. 

i^rr)po5ab~-Deleie, in Section 3, the words " In the month 
of November/’ and substitute for them the words " On the 
first day of September,'’' 

Section 3, line 10, after the word Socif'ty," insert “ The 
Council may cause the name of any Fellow' removed under 
this Section, with the reason for his removal, to be priiited in 
the Proceedings of the year in which they are removed. ’* 

Section 3, delete the words in the 11th and 12th line.<, 
Entrance Fee payable by any former Fellow rejoining tlie 
Society ” and add The Contributions due from any Fellow,” 
The first and third alteratioiis were passed without dis- 
cussion, the former on the motion of Mr, Li.oyd, seconded by 
Dr. Marshall, and the latter on tliat of Mr. Whekler with 
the same seconder. An amusing discussion took place on the 
grammatical aspect of the second suggested alteration, which 
was eventually adopted on the motion of Mr. Turner, seconded 
by Lieut. Ashby, with the substitution of the words '• he is ” 
for “ they are ” in the last line. 

Chap. XV. PririJegf’s of Feihu's. 

3. A Fellow shall not be entitled to vote on any occasion 
until he shall have paid his Contribution for the year last 
past. 

Proposal— Delete present Section 3 and substitute the 
following : 

Section 3. No person shall have bis name printed in the 
Annual List of Fellow\s of the Society, until such person shall 
have paid the Admission Fees and signed the obligation 
for the payment of Annual Contributions, and no such person 
shall have liberty to vote at any Eleciion or Meeting of the 
Society before he shall have been admitted as directed in 
Chapter XII, Section L 

Adopted on the motion of Dr. Eltbixcham, seconded by 
Mr. Durrant. 
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After Chap. XVII. 

Arid a new Chapter headed Benefactions. 

Section 1. In the printed Proceedings of the Society an 
annual record shall be kept of all donations, so far as known, 
that have at any time been made to the Society, of the value 
of £20 and upwards. 

Section 2. In every volume presented to and accepted by the 
Society, a notice shall be inserted, and when necessary he 
renewed, containing the name of the donor and the date of 
the gift. 

Adopted on the motion of Idr. Neave, seconded by Mr. 
Dl'rraxt. 


Chap. XIX. Special Meeting. 

I. Upon the. reqnisition of six or more Fellows, presented 
to the President and Council, a Special General Meeting of 
the Society shall be convened ; 

Propoi'ah-— Section 1. Add before the word.? “upon the 
requisition the words “ By resolution of the Council or.” 

Adopted on the motion of Mr. Dukhan; t, seconded by Lord 
Roth-SChild. 


Chap. XX. Meeting. 

1. Tlie Annual Meeting of the Society shall he held on the 
third Wednesday in January. 

2. The objects of the Meeting shall be to receive from the 
Council, and hear read, their Annual Report on the genera! 
concerns of the Society ; and to elect the Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Proposal . — After Section 1 , insert new Section 2 as follows : 

“ Notice of the Annual Meeting shall he sent to every Fellow 
whose last known residence shall be in the United Kingdom, 
at least seven days before such Meeting shall take place.” 

To present Section 2, after the word “ Society ” in the 
3rd line, add the words : 
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To receive from the Troa^iirerj aud hear road, his report, 
and the Statement of the Society's tinancia) affairs. 

The first proposal was adopted on tlie iiiotion of Dr, Gahax, 
seconded by Mr. Donisthorpe, the second on that of Lieut. 
Ashby, seconded by !Mr. Kaye. 

The Rev. G. WnEEBERsaid that the alterations in the Bye- 
laws would necessitate changes in tlie numbers of several 
Chapters and sections, and asked (in case it .should be thought 
necessary) for authorisation to make sneli changes, which was 
accorded. 

The Treasurer said there was .still one amendment needed^ 
as on removal to other premise.s it would be necessary for 
the Society to avail itself of the Statute relieving Literary 
and Scientific Societies from rates and taxes; one of th»' two 
necessary conditions was provided for in the jiro-seiit Chapter 
XXllI, but it was not definitely stated in the Bye-laws that 
the Society wa,s exclusively a Scientific one; he therefore 
thought it tvould be well that the 1st Chapter should read 

CnAP. I. Object. 

The Entomological Society of London i.s a Scientific 
Society instituted for the improvement and diffusion of 
Entomological Science exclusively, 

It was proposed by Mr. Betiiune-B.vker, seconded by Dr. 
Cameron, and carried that this alteration he adopted. 

Lord Rothschild then jiroposed and iMr. Lloyd seconded 
•a motion that the Bye-laws a,s now amended be adopted, 
which was carried. 


Ordinary Meeting. 

Ekdioii of FeJhm. 

Mens. F. LE Cere, Curator of the Lepidoptera. in the^Paris 
MiLsciun, 13, rue Guy tie la Bro.sse, Paiis; 3Iiss Alice Ellen 
pROUT, Lane End, Hamblcdon, Surrey: and Messrs. M. H. 
Tams, 8 , Whitla Road, Manor Park, E. V2, and Alfred E. 
Tonge, Ashville, Traflord Road, Aldcrley Edge, Clie.sh ire, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 
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Exhibitions, 

Zygaexas of the traxsalpina group. — Lord Rothschild 
-exhibited a long series of Zygaenas of the transalpina group 
together with a series of Z. ephialtes showing parallel variation, 
and Mr. Bethune-Baker in illustration exhibited with the 
epidiascope a number of slides showing the diSerences in the 
genital armature of the various .species. 

The exhibitors contributed the following “ Preliminary 
notes towards a revision of the Iransalpina group of the 
genus Zygaena.'' 

In February last the junior author [Lord Rothschild] under- 
took to exhibit a series of forms of Z. imnsalpina, Esp., and a 
series of Z. ephialtes,, L., to illustrate the curio us, parallel variation. 
However, on going into the question it was found that there 
were several species mixed up under the name of transalpimi . 
AYe therefore thought it advisable, at the same time as the 
exhibit was made, to give a preliminary account of the several 
species, and at least point out their specific distinctions. 
The various species, races and aberrations hitherto referred 
to iransalpina, Esp., have been reviewed most exhaustively 
by Monsieur Oberthur, Count Turati, Dr. Verity, Herr 
Dziurzynski and Signor Rocci, but -we have failed to find 
anything upon the genital armature. We therefore thought 
it advisable to show on the screen a series of slides of the 
genitalia of the various insects hitherto united under tmns- 
alpina,, and also a few other species for comparison. 

As Bsper described his transalpina from Italy it is advisable 
to take the Italian forms first. Contrary to the opinion of 
Count Turati and Dr. Verity, the genital armature shows that 
We have two distinct species, confused under transalpinu^ 
inhabiting Italy, The one is a larger, more robust species, 
while the other is more slender and smaller ; in many parts 
of Italy these occur together. 

Esper described his transalpina from Verona, and of the 
^series exhibited the four from Florence agree most closely 
with his description and figure. The larger, more robust 
■species raised some difficult questions as to nomenclature. 
The two oldest names given to a form of this species arc 



hoisdiivalii and xanthograjiha. Almost nnaiiimoiisly ento- 
mologists have quoted Costa as the author of the name 
hoisduvalii, v?hich would have made this the correet name 
for the species hy the law of priority. On looking this up, 
however, wc found that no such name was given hy Costa, 
who, in his “ Fauna del Regno di Napoli," vol. v, p. 1 j, 
descrihes a black and yellow Zggneiia under the hcadijig 
of “No. 11, Z. della stecade, Z. sloechadiit, var. n," The 
name hoisduvalii was first given to Costa's description hy 
Heydenreich in his “ Lepidoptororum Europacorum Catalogns 
Methodicus Systematisches Verzeichniss der Europaeischen 
Schmetterlinge,’’ 1843, and therefore must .stand as hoisdfii'alii, 
Heydenr., not Costa as it is always quoted. 

Dziuizynski in 1908 gives hoisduvalii as the form with five 
spots, while xanthographa is given as having six spotfe. fierinar 
in his description of xaniliogra'pha distinctly .states tliat it has 
five spots, therefore as xaii-fhographa Germar dates from 
1837-'38, while hoisduvalii, Heydenr., dates from 1813, 
boisduvalii is a pure synonyju of xaiifhographa. 

So far as wc have studied these insects, wo can record fiv<5 
subspecies of xanOiographa, viz. xanOiograpim xaHlhographi , 
Germ.; ;panthogra2')ha mmitinia, Oberth,; xanthographi 
psetidoniariima, Turati; xanthgrapJia Irahsieiis, Rocci, and 
a new form from Moulinet, Switzerland, xafilliognrgha 
Iiekclim, subsp. nov., which I here diagnose. 

Zygdena xantkographa helvehca, sub.sp. nov., <liffers from 
x. maniima in the much smaller red spots on the fore-wing 
and dark blue ground-colour, narrower black border to l)ind- 
wing, and large size. 

Habitat, Moulinet, Switzerland. 

Of trau^alpina, Esp., so far we can with certainty distinguish 
two subspecies: transalpina travsalpina, Esp., and (ramalpim 
aUiiudinana, Turati, and most likely a third can be recognised 
as transalpina latina, Vrty. . 

Whether when we have concluded our final study of tln-s 
group it will be possible to ge])arate further local races of 
xanthogmpha and transalpina, or if the enormous mass of 
further names given to these two species by Count Turati, Dr. 
Verity, Signor Rocci, and M. Oberthur only represent mdi- 
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vidual aberrations cannot at present be decided. North of 
the Italian peninsula are certainly found three species, and 
probably the Pyrcnaean and Basses Alpcs form, hitherto 
united with alpina, will prove to be a fourth. 

Zygaena alpina, Berce, is confined to the Alps proper, Savoy 
and the Pyrenees (if the latter proves distinct, alpina would 
be restricted to the Alps and Savoy). 

Zygaena astragali, Bkh. — Jiippocrepedis, Hbn., is the 
Central European species of the transalpina group and is 
found in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, etc. Bork- 
hausen’s name dates from 1793, and so has twelve years 
priority over Hiibners of 1805. 

Zygaena centralis , Oherth., is the name that must stand 
for the French species, which .so far can be divided into three 
subspecies as follows : centralis centralis, Oberth. ; centralis 
occideMtalis, Oberth.; and centralis provincialis, Oberth. We 
have too little material from Central Europe to find out 
whether there are more subspecies than one treated of under 
astragali, but there is little doubt that there are several. 

We hope later to publish a complete revision of this group 
of Zygaenac founded on the characters of the genitalia, but 
we thought these notes ought to he made public as soon as 
possible. 

Appended are the senior author's notes on the genitalia. 

Zygaena taurica, Dz., is a distinct species and not a race of 
any of the preceding ones. 

JS'otes on the Genital Armature. 

In the genitalia of the Zijgaenidae the form of the tegumen 
and the armature of the acdoeagus arc perhaps the most 
important characters, they are certainly the characters where 
the difierences are most easily seen; there are, however, 
minor distinctions in the harpagines or clasps, but as these 
organs arC' generally large and broad the diSerence in shape 
is not so readily seen. 

Z. flipendulae, L., PI. A, fig, 1, has the tegumen extended 
into two long narrow digitate sclerites, the armature of the 
aedoeagus is mostly confined to the upper part of the sheath, 
and consists of a row of long, strong, tusk-like dentitions, with 
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a close-set smaller series of dentate projections becoming mere 
shagrecning in the rear ; the harpagiiies are very large. 

Z. flipendulae manni, H.-S. PI, A, fig. 2. Tlie genitalia 
of this high alpine race show at once its very elosc relationship 
to Linne’s species, the organs are not quite so large, but arc 
otherwise similar. 

Z. stoeckadis, Bhh. PI. A, fig. 3. These organs also prove, 
its near relationship to flipeifdtdae ; the liarpagiiies are, 
however, smaller and the armature lc.ss formidable, wldlst the 
armature is more extensive on the lower margin of the sheath. 

Z. ephialfes, L., PI. A, fig. T (ah peficedani, Esp., examd.), 
has the tegumen barely half the length of JdipemhiJae ; the. 
bifurcate sclerites are also much broader; the armature has 
long fine teeth and is closely beset with smaller dentition; 
the harpagiiies are also different in shape. 

Z. lunicerae, Sch. PI. B, fig. 5, The tegumen i« shortly 
bifurcate; the armature has the dentition shortish, but the 
close-set area is very extensive ; the harjiagincs are large and 
broadly oval. 

Z. trifolii, Esp., PI. R, fig. fi, has quite different harpagines; 
the armature has long, strong teeth, and is decidedly less 
extensive. 

Z. angelicm, 0. PI. B, fig. 7. Tin's is quite a distinct species 
from any of the preceding one.s, and is allied to the fransalpinti 
group; the tegumen is bifurcate- with irregular broad selentes; 
the armature extensive, with very large tusk-like teeth on 
both upper and lower portions, whilst the clasp.s are narrowov. 

Z. c^MraliSy Oberth., PL B, fig. i.s allied to mujelkar ; 
the bifurcate tegumen is longer and slightly humped; the 
armature with smaller dentition, and the harpagines different 
in shape, being sqaarer. 

Z. usiragdi, Bkh., PI. C, fig- 9, is a very close, ally of cen- 
iralis and aiigeliccic', the tegumen is different, with a marked 
hump, it is broad and lobe-shaped; the armature is similar, 
with largish teeth ; whilst the clasps am larger and oval 

Z. alpina, Berce, PI. 0, fig. 10, has the tegumen with 
longer bifurcation, and the shape of the digitate sclerites 
differs ; the armature is extensive, with two rows of stro))g 
teeth; the clasps are broad, hairy and different in shape, 
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Z. xanthogra'pha, Grerm., P]. C, fig. 11 (x. mafitima examd,), 
is not the same species, I believe, as aVpina-, the bifurcate 
tegumcn has the scicrites decidedly broader and bolder; the 
armature is very similar, but the harpaginea decidedly narrow 
and different in shape. 

Z. iransiem, Rocci, PI. C, fig. 12, D, 13 is evidently a 
form of zanthografka , with its narrow harpagines and longer 
bifurcation of the tegiimen. 

Z, tramalpina, Esp., PL D, fig. 14, is certainly a different 
species; it has the tegumen shortly bifurcate with broad 
.sclerites; the armature has quite .small teeth with peculiar 
shagreening that is rather extensive; but the armature on 
the lower margin of the penis sheath is much reduced and 
finer, and the harpagine.s .shorter and squarer, 

Z. latin-a, Vrty., PI. D, figs. 15, 16, is evidently a race of 
transalpina, all the organs being similar. 

Z. alpina and fransiem on one slide, showing the differences 
mentioned. 

alpina and transalpina on one slide, showing the differences 
mentioned. 

tran.siens and latina, yellow form, showing the differences 
mentioned. 

Z. filipendulae, ^ and ?, in cop., showing the position of the 
various organs. 

The following specimens and slides w^ere exhibited : — 

Zygaena transalpina, Esp., 171 specimens including the 
subspecies aUitwlinaria, Trti, and the named aberrations 
kexamaculata, Trti, rhodomelas, Trti, and /am, Vrty. 

Z. zanthograpJiaf Germ,, 130 specimens including the sub- 
species maritima, Obth., pseud omaritima, Trti, and helvetica, 
B.- Baker and Rothseh., and the named aberrations zickerti, 
Hoffm., diffusa, Rothseh., sexinacMlata, Dz., sorvenlina, Stdgr., 
sexmacula, Dz., calahrica, Colb., Irimaciila, Obth., depuncta^ 

Trti, and pseudosorrentina^ Trti. 

Z. taurica, Dz., 9 specimens, 

Z. centralis, Obth., 70 specimens including the subspecies 
occidentalis, Obth., and proiincialis, Obth., and the named 
aberrations miUosa, Caud., and cingulata, Hirschke. 



Kxplaxation of Plates. 


PLATE A. 

No. ]. Zygaem filipenditla, from Isle of (370S1. 

2. „ V. manni, from Pont resin a (3(.i:5). 

3. „ doechaxHs, from Central Italy (3704), 

4. „ peveedani, from Priissa, Asia Jlinor {230). 

PLATE li. 

No. 5. Zygaena lonicerae, from ilacugnagna (387). 

6. „ frifoln, from Devonshire (37(H). 

7. „ mgelicae, from Austria (3710). 

8. ,, centraUa, from Menik* Caiisse, Kranco (308). 

PLATE C. 

No. 9, 'Zygabva axitvrjoli^ from Jena (370). 

10, ,, (dpina {iransalpina Auct.}, from Tyrol (291). 

11, „ ,m7dhographa warilimK from Italy (388), 

12, „ :mv.lhograi)hi fi'om Italy (2C.7). 

PLATE D. 

No. 13. Zygaemi mnihograylui (raymii\>i, \ertical position, from 
Italy (260). 

14 „ tramalpina aUiludinarki, from Italy (259). 

15. ,, from Italy (239). 

16, tmn-salpina latina, vertical position, from Italy 

(235). 












Z. antragah, Bkh., 32 specimens including the named 
aberrations /flcff, Kaufm., jki'eola , Kauim. 

Z. alphiai BercCs 80 specimens. 

Slides of Genitalia ;- -Z. /0'pcyu0/?flc, J..; Z. flijk'ndithe 
imnni, H.-S.; Z. stoechadis, Bkh,; Z. ephinhes, L., ab 
feucedmii^ Esp, ; Z. hkkerae, Sch. ; Z. (rifolii, Esp.; Z. 
angelicas, Ochs.; Z. centralia, Obtli, ; Z. alpina, Bcrce; 
Z. xanihographa maritima, Ob(h,; Z, zauthogroplia tnu)sii'»s, 
Rocci; Z. tramalpiiia, Esp.; Z. iransalpina laiwa, Vrty. ; 
Z. alpina and transieHS on ojie slide; Z. transolpim and 
alpvna on one slide ; Z. (mnsicas and hiina jiavu on one slide ; 
Z. jUipendulaet in copulation, to show tlio i>osifionof the 
various organs. 

A METHOD OF COLLECTING AND STORING In.sECTS, ET<\, 

fixed to leaves, without pressure.— M r. C. B. \Villiam.s 
showed the following method 

A small round shallow pill-box, witli or witliout a glass lid, 
is taken and tbe inner cardboard ring separated from tlic 
rest of the box. For collecting the lid of the box with this 
inner ring in it is placed over the specimen on the leaf and 
the rest of the box beneath. On pressing the two halve.s of 
tile box together the leaf witli the specimen on it is pre.ssed 
to the bottom of the box, where it is protected and kept in 
position by the cardboard ring, which is pushed hai'k into its 
original position. 

New and little-known Austhalian Insects. -Mr. 
Deuquet, who was present as a visitor, exliibited a number 
of Australian insects of various orders, many of which were 
still un described and unnamed, 


Wednesday, June 2nd, 1920. 

Comm. J. J. Walkkk, M.A., li.N., F.L.S., Ficsicient, in the 
Chair. 

Ekdioii of a Fellow. 

Engineer-Commander S. T. Stidstow, R.N., H.M.b. Douglas^ 
South Queensferry, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
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Death of a Fellow. 

The death was announced of Dr. Leonard Doncaster, a 
distinguished Fellow of the Society. 

Exhihition^. 

A CASK OF rARTHEXOOENESIS JX LaSIOCAMPA QUERCUS, h . — 
Lord Rothschild exhibited 43 specimens of LaMocampa 
querciis, of which he gave the following account ; — 

In 1919 Dr. K. Jordan collected at Hartland Quay, Devon- 
shire, two or three larvae, from one of which the 9 was hatched 
which was exhibited to-night with 42 of her ofispring. This 
9 laid 193 eggs, from which some 150 larvae hatched, although 
no had been near the 9 and no copulation could have 
taken place, as the cocoon was a solitary one in the breeding- 
cage. Of these 150 larvae some 75 were sleeved out of doors 
at Ashton Wold, and the rest were placed, with ivy as food, 
in a hothouse at Tring. All the sleeved larvae died; but 
from the hothouse-reared batch 56 cocoons were obtained, 
from which 43 specimens had so far emerged. Of these, one 
of two 99) which emerged on 23rd of April, 1020, laid a number 
of eggs, which unfortunately were not counted; but from 
these there are now feeding 32 larvae, again on ivy in the hot- 
house. This 9 was also unfertilised, so that we have here an 
extreme case of parthenogenesis persisting through two 
generations. 

The parent 9 Rud the offspring were exhibited on behalf of 
his niece, Miss Miriam Rothschild. 

Mr. P. A. Buxton inquired what was the proportion of the 
sexes in the original brood, and Lord Ilotlischild replied that 
out of 43 specimens 14 were females. The J’resident, Dr. 
Gahan and Mr, C. B. Williams gave instances of cases of 
parthenogenesis in Bombycid and Arctiid moths, but no 
instance w'as known of its persi,stence in a second generation, 

IXTERESTIXO I.N SECTS FROM iVEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. ■ 
Dr. R. J. Tillyard exhibited two dead larvae of Sabalinoa 
barburica from New Zealand, one about half grown, the other 
full fed. The latter was brought alive from New Zealand in a 
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jar of moss, bat succumbed to the heat of the tropics. He also 
showed two slides of microscopical preparations from a third 
larva, including the mouth-parts, antennae and armature of 
the cuticle. Dr. Tillyard also exhibited a gigantic undescribed 
species of Heterojapyx from Sydney, sperimens of which have 
been found more than two inches long when alive. A dis- 
section of this insect revealed the interest ing fact that vestiges 
of the Malpighian tubules arc present in the form of a circlet 
of six small evaginations of the anterior end of the hind-gut. 

A further exhibit was a set of tubes showing the eggs, larvae, 
pupae and imagines of the remarkable .\iistralian ilnth-lace- 
wing, Ithone fusca. The eggs are laid in the sand and hatch 
out into little white melolonthoid-like grubs, which burrow 
downward and attack the larvae of Scarahaeidac, The 
mouth-parts are very small, but of the true -planipennian 
sucking type; the head is reduced, eyes absent, and the fore- 
legs formed for burrowing. The larva gives out a delightful 
scent of lemon essence. The pupa is enclosed in a cylindrical 
cocoon with rounded ends, formed of a white papery substance, 
like that made by some Hymenoptcra , The imago sujierficlally 
resembles a Hepialid moth. It dies only at .sunset, the males 
assembling in dozens round the ft'inales on tree-trunks. 

Examples of Gynandromouphism in Lepidopteba.— 
Mr. Talbot, on behalf of Mr. J. J. Jok-ey, exhibited the 
following Gynaudro morphs - 

Papilio cusfor, Westw.—The left side is female, ibe right 
side is a mixture of both sexes. 

Teracolus fkione, Klug.— A specimen taken at Aden, from 
the collection of Licut.-Col. Isurse. Left side male, right 
side female, with patches of orange on hind-wing. 

Delias demiithesi kwmvutha, Eruh,-A specimen from 
Sikkim from the colkctioi) of H. J. Elwcs. Left side male, 
right side female. 

Amorfha popyh'.— Two speciimms received from the firm 
of Staudinger and Baiig-Haas. One specimen with the right 
side male, and left side, female, with left hind-wing partly 
male. Second specimen with right side male, left side female 
with apparently an admixture of male elements. 

Dendrolims pr/ii.-Seven specimens received from the 
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firm of Staudinger and Bang-Haas, The following information 
was furnished us by Herr Bang-Haas : — 

The species was met with in 1918 as a very noxious pest 
which destroyed a large part of the fir woods in Pommern 
and Brandenburg. All the country and school children were 
engaged in destroying the moth. A careful examination was 
made of 100,000 specimens, with the result that seven gynan- 
dro morphs were found. Specimens 1 and 2 have right side 
male and left side female. No. 3 has right side female and 
left side male. No. 4 has right side with male antenna, 
fore-wing female, hind -wing mostly male; left side with 
female antenna, wings male. No. 5 has right antenna female, 
left antenna male, and wings female. No. 6 has both antennae 
male, right fore-wing male, right hind-wing mostly female; 
left wings female. No. 7 has right side male; left antennae 
with reduced pectinations, left wings female. We note that 
eight fore-wings are female, and six are male; seven hind- 
wings are female, two are intermediate, and five are male, 
A full account with figures of these gynandromorphs will be 
published later. 

New ANT) RARE Lepidoptera.— M r. Talbot also exhibited 
the following species ; — 

A pair of the very rare alpine species Enogasiet arhusmlae^ 
Frr., bred by Herr Standfuss from larvae obtained in the 
Upper Engadinc at 1800 metres. In 1912 10,000 larvae 
were reared, but out of these only 20 and 10 $$ could be 
obtained. A full account of the life-history has been given 
by Standfuss in the “ Mitteilungen der Entomologia,” Zurich, 
1916. 

Fapilio levassori, Ob. -Described in 1890 from a single 
specimen. Two others exist in the Paris Museum. This 
remarkable species belongs to the Uonidas and hrasidas group 
according to a study of the genitalia made by Monsieur F. 
Le Cerf of the Paris Museum. It is wrongly placed by 
Aurivillius in the ucalegon group. The species is only known 
from the Great Comoro Island. 

Salamis augustina, Bbv. — A male specimen from Reunion 
Island. Also occurs in Madagascar. A male specimen from 
Mauritius formerly in the collection of the late Roland Trimeu. 



This specimen represents an undescribed race. Only one 
other individual has been preserved and exists in the Port 
Louis Museum. The form is evidently now oxtinet. An 
interesting discussion of this species by the late Colonel 
Manders appeared in the Trans, of the Society for 11)07. 

Aoraea, sp. nov., from the dLstrict of Lake Kivu, Central 
Africa, taken by Mr. T. A. Barns, Belongs to the sdiJeeH^is 
group. 

C'allwralis abraxas^ Feld. — A new race from Kyassaland. 
The typical form is very rare and inhabits S. Afriea. 

Papilio euterpinns, G. & S. — A specimen of the female. 
Only one other is known to exist in collections, and that also 
is contained in Mr. Joicey’s collection, having been received 
with the Grose-Smith collection, and referred to in ‘‘ The 
Revision of S. American Papilios,” by Rothschild and Jordan, 

Pwiica chlowfiroa, Salv.— Three aberrations of this species 
from S, Peru. Aberrations of this genus are rare, being even 
more common in Caiapramjm. The aberrations exhibited 
are of the underside only and represent an increase of the 
black markings. 

The Weaver-bird observed eatino Bi^rrERFLiEs by 
W. A, Lamborn. — Prof. PoULTON said tliat he had now 
received, forwarded from Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., the bird 
seen to catch and eat the Pierine Cafopsiha jforella, as described 
in Proc. Ent. Soc., 1920, p. xxvi. The specimen, exhibited 
to the meeting, had been kindly named for him by Mr. Charles 
.Chubb of the Ornithological Department of the Natural 
History Museum. It was Hyphantornis mgrkeps, Layard, 
one of the Weaver- birds {Plocsidae). 

Dr. H. Eltrjxgham stated that lie had made an examination 
of the contents of the tubes containing material from the 
stomach and intestines of the bird taken by Mr. Lamborn and 
dated 10.12.19. In both the material was in a fine state of 
maceration. A small portion of the mass examined with a .Jin. 
objective show'cd many traces of butterfly remains. Fragments 
of the proboscis and of tlie corneal layer of the eye were easily 
observed, whilst it was difficult to move the slide into any 
position in which there were not one or more lepidopterous 
scales to be seen in the field. He had consulted with Dr. 
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F. A. Dixey as to whether it would be possible definitely to 
recognise scales ol Catopsilia jlorella, but unfortunately the 
scales of this butterfly are not very distinctive. The ex> 
animation showed how rapidly all ordinarily visible traces 
of lepidopterous remains are obliterated by the digestive 
processes of the bird, and how useless would be the investiga- 
tion of the contents of birds’ stomachs except by careful 
observation under the compound microscope. He had also 
examined some faeces of a wagtail dated 16.12.19, but had 
not found traces of Lepidoptera in same. 

The recent date of the invasion of Madagascar by 
Hypolimnas bolina, L.— Prof. Poulton said that a few 
weeks ago he had received the following message from M. 
Charles Oberthiir, whose vast experience of Malagasy butter- 
flies made the negative evidence unusually valuable. By 
a curious coincidence M. Rene Oberthiir received an example 
of the species on the very day when the question was asked 
and answered. 

“J/oy 16, 1920. Jtenneji. 

“ My brother has received the Indian form of Hypolimnas 
holina, to day, from Vangaindrano, in the southern part of 
Madagascar. I have not hitherto received the Indian form 
from this island.” 

It would be remembered that Archdeacon Kcstcll-Cornish, 
now Bishop of Madagascar, considered that bolma first appeared 
in 1912 or a little earlier (Proc. Ent. Soc., 1916, p, xxiii). 

Papers. 

The following papers were read : — 

“ Five years observations (1914-1918) on the bionomics 
of Southern Nigerian Insects, chiefly directed to the investiga* 
tion of Lycaenid life-histories and the relations between 
Piptera and ants, by the late Charles Ogilvie Farquharson, 
M.A., B.Sc., Aberdeen.” Edited, with a brief life of the 
author, by Edward B. Poulton, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Hope 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, With a systematic and descriptive 
Appendix by R. S. Bagnall, G. T. Bethune-Baker, J. K. 
Collin, J. Hartley Durrant, F. W. Edwards, Dr. Harry 
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EiTKiNaHAH, D.Sc., M.A, Dr. J. E. Gatesby, D Phil Prof 
R Newstead, P.E.S., Dr. J. Vn.iEXEm-E. and Ifev. J.' 
Waterston. 

In bringing forward tlie paper Prof. Poixiox rxiubitcd 
the whole of the Lycaenine butterflies belonging to Argiolans 
and allied genera bred by Mr. Farqubarson from larvae 
feeding on the flowers of Loyauikus- also a number of bred 
Lycaeninae and Lipfeninoe with their respective pupa-cases, 
showing the wide difference between the two types of pupae. 
He also exhibited examples of the Diptera described in the 
Appendix by Mr. J. E. Collin and Mr. F. W. Edwards, and a 
series of the Asilid fly Philodicus (ctneyayius, Walk., from 
Agege. near Lagos, with its very varied prey. 

“A contribution to the knowledge of the Anlhoniyid 
Genera Hamnwmyia and Hylephla of Koudanj (Uiptcra);’ 
by J. E. CoLLix, F.E.S. 

“ Experiments on the relative edibility of Insects with 
special reference to their coloration/^ by G. [). Hale 
Carpenter, D.M., B.Ch., F.E.S. 

Both these papers were illustrated by the epidiascope. 

In answer to several inquiries Dr. Carpenter cx]ilaiiied that 
the edibility of insects was always relative, and that positive 
inedibility was almost non-existent. 


Wednesday, October 6th, 1920. 

Comm. J. J. Walker, M.A., R.N., F.L.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

Election of Felloivs. 

Messrs. A. M. Altson, 26, Addison Mansions, Blythe Road, 
West Kensington; IIurert MEKEOYiin Morris, M.Sc., 
Institute of Plant Pathology, Kothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden; Sydney Douglas-Crohfiu.n, Villa 
Helvetia, Costebelle, Hyeres, France; J. C. M. Gardner, 
Entomological Dept., Royal College of Science, S.AV, 7; 
Bernard Sinclair Gooddan, Bracuiar, Belvedere Road, 
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Upper Norwood, S.E. 19 ; Harry Hargreaves, Entomological 
Dept., Royal College of Science, S.W. 7 ; Charles McFarlanb 
I xGLis, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S,, Baghownie Factory, Lalieria Sarai, 
Bihar, India; Douglas Johnstone, Brooklanda, Rayleigh, 
Essex; Capt. Arthur Leslie Kent-Lemon, York and 
Lancaster Regt., co Postmaster, Khartoum, Sudan, and 
Blytheswood, Ascot, Berks; Messrs. W. H. J. Prior, Culham, 
Main Road, New Eltham, Kent ; Philip Bernard Richards, 
Agricultural Dept., Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States, 
and 52, T^iongridge Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5; Lieut. J. Sea- 
brook, Fern Bank, Bakcwell, Derbyshire; and Mr. John 
William Spencer, 5, Dogford Road, Ray ton, Oldham, Lancs., 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The Society s New Quarters. 

The Treasurer gave an account of the present position of 
the negociations for new quarters for the Society, saying that 
No. 11, Queen’s Gate was now almost certainly secured; the 
cost of the Freehold, re-decorating and furnishing would be 
about £9000, towards which a considerable sum in donations 
and loans had already been promised, He urged upon the 
Fellows the duty of supporting this project. The President, 
the Rev..F. D. Mortce and Mr. Bf.tiiune-Baker also spoke 
in support of the scheme. Mr. Rowland-Brown suggested 
approaching the Dept, of Agriculture with a view to obtaining 
assistance, and also proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, Sheldon 
and the sub-committee, which was seconded by Dr. Cockayne 
and carried unanimously. 


Exhibits. 

Ornithoptera RUHiANUS,— Mr, A, Dicksee exhibited 5 
males of 0. ruhiamis from Ronongo, the westernmost of the 
Solomon Islands, two specimens only being previously known; 
he pointed out that no two specimens 'were alike ; they were 
taken in January and February. 

MeRMITHOGYNES op AcANTHOMYOPS (DoNISTHORPEA) NIGER, 

and an Earwig with rudimentary Forceps.-— Mr, Doxis- 
thorfb exhibited a number of niermithogynes of Acanthomyops 
{Donisthorpea) niger, L., taken in a ].x)pulous nest of this aul 



situated under a large flat stone near a small stream running 
into the sea at Mother Ivey's Bay, N. Corinvall, oa July 7th 
1920, Also a number of the ^v(^^ms extracted from the gasicr 
of the acts. One or tu'o irorms occurred in each ant. Nearly 
aU of the mermithogynes possessed a curious hole in*tho 
thorax, a point not found before, th(‘, ohjoeb of which was 
obscure. Numerous normal- winged fem;i)c.s as ue)l as mermi- 
thogynes occurred in the nest. The whoh' nest was carefully 
dug up and the colony brought home. 

He mentioned that it was tlic first lime lie had pcrsouallv 
taken these short-winged females, but that his roileixnie 
Mr. Crawley, had done .so on several occasions, and was workin-^ 
at a paper on the subject; Mr. Doriisthorpe liud tliereforc 
presented the nest to him. 

Mr. Douistharpe further (‘xldliited a live specimen of t]ie 
common Earwig [Forjicula amotdmia) taken near Wdlin^dou 
College on Sept. IStfi last, the forceps of which wen', ]>ractlcally 
absent, being represented by the mcrc.sb rudimenl,'?. llo 
suggested that their a]).s<mce was prohahly ca.usod liy the 
presence of some internal parasite. 

Dr. Imms and Mr. E. AV. Enw.^iui.s coinmcuied on this 
exhibit, and Mr. Honisthorpe, in replying, observed that the 
worker ants when attacked by this [larasite became larger and 
developed some female cliaracters. 

Heterocera and Diptera I'liiEiu.Y j’ROM N. Italy. Lieut. 
Ashby exhibited a number of moths tfiken during the .summers 
of 1918 and 1919 in the districts of Vicenza, dr([uata Scrivia, 
and Turin; also a few from France, including Litjuicohr 
Jurvata from 8t. MaTiiT\ Vcsubic, and from La (Slranjii, Bpain. 

He also exhibited the following Diptera from the above 
Italian localities. Volucella zomriUf F, jici/uooLs', V. uijlaia, 
V. inmis^ Eristalis arhustoriivi, £. a('nm, E. I (mix, OcypUra 
l/ramcarui, Lepiis frinyaria, L, mlopacea, Tipuh maxima, 
Mpiatropa form, Pkaria crassipeiwis, Hphacropimia dispar, 
ChysoUixum mnculaluin, C. italicidii, ekijims, Mifesiu 
crahronifornds, Lapliim mmvecana, Eehiiwmyia cyrosso, Boin- 
hyliiis mdius, Brachipalpm vuhpis, Cafobomha pymUri, 
Tahanns uter, Dasypogon teatanus, ^^arcoplwga airnttna 
Xanikogrci'mma cilrofasdatum, Calliphora vomiioda. 
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Buttkrflies from; Mesopotamia. — The Secretary read 
the following letter 

“26 T)tc. 1019, 

“ (Moatri.). 

‘‘ Dear Sir, 

“ With reference to ‘ The Poverty of the Butterfly 
Fauna of Mesopotamia ’ in a recent number of the Society’s 
Transactions in which Prof. Poulton quotes a letter from Capt. 
P. A. Buxton, R.A.M.C., giving about 9 species as the total 
80 far met with by that officer in Mesopotamia, it might 
interest you to mention that although this is probably about 
the number of species to be found at Amara (I saw a male Ixias 
fyrene close to me at some flowers there), many more species 
are to be found above Baghdad, about the low hills or ‘ jebcls ’ 
near the Persian and Kurdistan borders ; and I am acquainted 
with at least 42 species of Mesopotamia, having myself taken 31 
of these species there, apart from some 14 more in N. Persia. 

“ Yours, etc,, 

“H. D. Peile 
‘‘ (Lt.-Col., I.M.S.).” 

Paper. 

The following paper was read : — 

“ The full-grown Larva of Lycaena cupJiemus^ Hb.,” by T. A, 
Chapman, M.D., F.R.S., etc. 


Wednesday, October 20th, 1920. 

Mr. W. G. Sheldon, F.Z.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Election of Fellows. 

Dr, F, G. Rambol'sek, vii/1169 Prague, Czecko-Slovakia; 
Messrs. William F. Sciilupp, B.Sc., The School of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station, Potchefstroom, Transvcial; George 
Harold Skaipe, M.A., Agricultural College, Cedara, Natal, 
S. Africa; and Robert Owen Wahl, 13, A., Groot Fontein 



ScluK^ of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape Province, S. Africa, 
trere elected Fellows of the Society. 

Th. Nm House. 

The Chairman, as Treasurer, made a further statement as 
to the new house and mentioned that the cost of the Freehold 
was £6250. 

EHiihilions. 

Aekrration of Brexthis selexe.— Mr. E. E. Green 
exhibited an interesting aberration of B. schne, taken at 
Camberley on the 24th of June last. The aberrant characters 
are more conspicuous on the underside of the wings. The 
gpot at the base of the fore- wing is missing, and the markings 
on the outer border are diffused. On the hind-wing the 
ground-colour is silvery white, with a faint greenish tinge, 
while the usual red markings are largely replaced by a suffusion 
of black scaling. The upper surface has the black pattern 
on the hind-wing diffused, with the spots more or less confluent, 
those of the median series being united to form a continuous 
transverse band. 

Butterflies (Deltas ; Pierixae) mioratixg ix evening 

FROM ONE VALLEY TO ANOTHER IX SelAXCOR, F.M.S., ANJ) 
RACK IN MORNING, ACCOMPANIED HY MOTH MIMICS (DYSPHANIA 
(EuSCHEMA) GeOMETRIXAE),AXD these again by THEIR MOTH 
MIMICS (PSAPHIS : Chalcosiixae : Zygaexidae).— Prof. 

. POULTON exhibited the following Lepidoptera from Bukit 
Kutu, in vSelangor, close to the borders of Pahang, about 
35 miles N.N.E. of Kuala Lumpiir-a part of the collection 
made by Mr. A. R. Sanderson, as dc.srribcd in his letter printed 
on p. Ixv. 

Delias niuus. Wall., — 3 d*. 

Delias pyramm, Wall., — 2 d 1 ?■ 

Dysfhmia {Eusehma) glmmsctm, ValV. [regahs, Biitl.),-— 

' kflpfeMW (Emckma) mlilarls, L„ f. selm<gora, Swiiih.,- 

1 d. 

PsapUs (Canerhs) camadeva, Dbl. {semipkm, Walk.; 
resumpter, Walk.) — 1 S- 



There could be no doubt that, as Mr. Sanderson states, all 
the species would resemble each other upon the wing; for 
the deep red of the Delias would then be the least conspicuous 
element in its pattern, while the general distribution of the 
black and blue-grey on all wings and yellow upon the hind, 
is similar in the Pierines and Geometers, the resemblance 
being heightened during flight by the likeness between the 
patterns of upper and under surface. In the male Chalcosiine 
mimic, however, the resemblance depends almost entirely 
upon the under surface where alone is developed the essential 
feature contributed by the yellow. The female PsapMs 
camadeva, with the yellow markings strongly developed on 
both surfaces, was very similar to CanerJees scotais, Jord., 
and the larger species, C. 'euschemoides, Moore, all three being 
close mimics of Dysphauias. C. euschemoides, from Assam 
and “ India,” resembled D. excuhitor, Moore, and the Indian 
form of D. miliiaris, T. ; C. scotais, Jord., from Borneo — 
D. suhreplela. Walk. ; the female of P, camadem in Malacca, 
Borneo and probably in Java — D. subrepleta, and in the 
Philippine Islands— the allied D. plena, Walk.* 

Although during flight, the female P. camadem would 
resemble D. glaucescens and, far more closely, D, militaris, it 
was probable that the better model D. subreplela and 
perhaps other Dysphanias would be found to accompany the 
Delias in their migratory flights in Selangor. 

The existence ol any significant likeness between these 
Geometers and Delias had never been hinted at before, and 
it was especially interesting that its recognition had been pre- 
ceded and indeed suggested by the observation of associated 
habits and resemblance during life. 

The combination was typically Mullerian, Psaphis belonging 
to a specially protected Family and Subfamily, | Dysphania 

* The resfcmblance of these Chaloosiitie mimics to Dij-sphavia 
(Euschema) is -w-eU known, as the name euschemoides clearly shows, 
Erich Haase speaks of this species as a mimic of Euschewa milifare, L., 
and C, semiflena, viz, Psaphis camadeva, female, from Minahassa, of a 
Euschema, doubtless D. pleria, from the same locality. (“ Researches 
on Mimicry, etc,,” Pt, II, English tranB,, Stuttgart, 1896, p. 38.) _ 

t Hampsonia pulcherritm, Swinh., from the Khasia Hills, allied to 
Psaphis and Ganerkes is apparently as extreme an instance of Warning 
Colours as any known among insects. The ground-colour is black with 
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acting as a model as well as mimic, Delm being well known 
aa a model ioi other Pierines, for Elymniines/Xympha lines 
and Chalcosiinc moths other than Psop/fiN. 

The facta now brought forward were (piite new to Mr. 
Front and Dr. Dixey, and they were so extn'iuely inteiesting 
that it was to be hoped that the whole of tlie material colk-cted 
hy Mr, Saudcrson and Mt. Hatv,.y would V -KiMAu 5o, 
cxammatlon and tW pwUlcation oi a comyAete Wst, showing 
the proportions of the various species. It was also of the 
highest interest to repeat the observation, keeping sejwrate 
the evening and morning streams of juignition so as to com- 
pare the proportions of their constituents; also to investigate 
the areas reached by the two strc-unis in order to determine 
the causes at work. 

The exact conditions under which the juigrations took 
place were of the highest interest and importance and it was 
very fortunate tliat they had been accurately noted by the. 
captor, as wmuld appear from tlie following letter, written 
May 11, 1920, from the Kcsoarcii Laboratory, Ft taling, F.M.S., 
to Mr. W. A. Lamborn, who had seen the specimens in Mr. 
Sanderson's collection and at once recogtii.sed tlie importance 
of the discovery : - - 

“ The following data relating to the butterflies and jnoths 
you saw from Bukit Kutu may be of interest : — 

“ Altitude of old Government Bungalow 3457 ft. 

“ Period when insects taken 5tb to 13tli March, 1920. 

The butterflies and motlis were noticed by Mr. T. K. 
'Harvey and myself flying over the crest of the hill on which 
the old bungalow stands, first time March 4, 1920. The 
insecta' passed over from a deep valley about 5,30 p.ni. to 6.45 
p.m., sometimes two or three together at intervals of about 
one to two minutes and occasionally appearing in a more or 
less continuous straggling line for ten to twenty minutes. 
Generally a maximum number pas,v'ed over in approximate.ly 


large bright yeiluw spots on the fure-wings and bjtlliant red and yellow 
markings on the hind, Aiiulhcr <rlnringly ap{)Scniatio Oriental Chal- 
Gosiine, is the well-known hi^^lrtoinais, cstw. 1 he pattern 

of upper and under surface is similar in both lhe.se species, as it is 
commonly in the whole subfamily. 

PROC, ENT. SOC. LON'D,, lU, IV, V, 1920, E 



an easterly direction about 6 p.m. From that time onwards 
the numbers steadily decreased. Many swallows were usually 
circling round at the time, but I did not see any of the insects 
taken. As a rule the insects were never more than about 
20 ft. above the surface of the ground when passing the crest. 

“ The phenomenon was repeated in the opposite direction 
in the early mornings, 6.30-8 a.m., the numbers being approxi- 
mately the same, so far as 1 could judge. Mr. T. K. Harvey 
captured some of the specimens in a similar manner to mine, 
viz. by standing in the narrow part of the ridge and utilising 
opportunities when the insects flew low (5-8 ft.). Odd speci- 
mens of the butterflies were taken during the day-time between 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m., but in no case was a moth captured between 
the.se hours. 

“ The flight was repeated every evening and every morning 
while I was at the bungalow except that on tw^o evenings, 
which W'ore very wet, only <a very small number passed over. 
The fact that large numbers passed back next morning suggests, 
however, that tiie insects may have flown over later the 
previous evening. There w'as not sufficient difference in the 
mode of flight for ]ne to distingiii.sh moths from butterflies, 
and in fa<-t I did not notice the difference clearly until getting 
back here." 

Dr. Djxey made the following comments on Delian in the 
above communication 

Of the six specimens ed the Pieriric genus Delias whicli are 
included among the insects received by Prof. Poulton as having 
formed part of the migratory flight observed at Bukit Kiitu 
in Selangor, three (two males and a female) are Delias pyramm. 
Wall., and three (all males) are Delias nimis, Wall. These 
two forms of Delias, though closely allied, are quite distinct. 
The most obvious differences between the males are as 
follows : — 

(1) In D. py ramus the yellow of the hind -wing upperside 
does not generally extend outwards further than to the I at 
branch of the median vein; in D. minis it always reaches 
at least as far as the 3rd median, and extends beyond this 
in the form of a slight yellow powdering usually as far as 
the 2nd branch of the subcostal. 
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(2) In 7), pyranm tlio basal red of the liimbwin^ iipperside 
is bounded by a welbdofiuod dark band; in J). nhut/t the 
corresponding region 'of the wing is oeeupied )iy a broad juiteh 
of greyish*blue. 

(d) In D. pynvms the marginal poiiion of the interspaees 
in the hind-wing upperside, external to tlie yellow pafeh, is 
occupied by a series of pale streaks; in ]i the corro- 
aponding area is almost uniforndy dark. 

The female of 1). ■ninas was not desctibetl by Wallace, wln^se 
type is a male from iMoiint Opliir in IMatacca : it is not men- 
tioned by h'rulistorfer in Hcitz's " Lepuhtiitem," and was 
unknown to Distant {Uhopaioccm Jiwh/iyf/jm). The .\<laiii.s 
Coflectioa in the Brili.sh Museum cojitains s]H“(‘iiiien of 
the female, from Perak ; and Dr. K. Jordan lias kiiidly informed 
me that there arc. spoeitnons of I), ni'inis V in the Mn.s(Miin at 
Tring. The female in tlie Adams (‘ollertion is likt* the female 
of D- pyranuis in liaN'ing the red of the up[)er snrfaee, of the 
hind -wing bounded by a black band as jn D. pip'diinis, not 
by a greyish-l:)luo patch as in I), nhtus d- On the otli(>r hand, 
the yellow of the hind-wing uppersjde is les.s suffused witli 
dark scales than in 1). pyrainvs k; and the outline of the 
fore- wing is rounded, not pointed as in both sexes of the 
latter insect. 

D. nintis is so far as I am aware confined to the Malay 
Peninsula, though it has a representative in Sumatra and 
another in Borneo. 1 know of no exampK? from further uortli 
than Penang. D. 'pyi'(uiuis, on the other liatid, is mainly a 
Himalayan butterfly; but its rang(>. extends to Burma, and 
there is a specimen in the- British Museum from as far south 
as East Peg\i, Mr. Distant does not includii it in the text of 
his Rhopalocmt. Mahyaud, but inserts it in the Appendix 
to that work on the. strength of an example' captured by 
Egerton at Low's Hill in Perak. Tins was the mo.st .southerly 
record knowm to me until I saw the spe<'iincns now before, us. ‘ 
In view of what had liitlicrto been known of tin' rc'spective 
habitats of thesu two species, it is somewhat surprising to 


* Itis worth noting that Von Mitls(‘-Tra, pj.pp.lltS, ^ 

a male specjj.icn from .Malacca which, though consu ered by \on .MiLs 
to be a form of iiinws, is in some rcspcct.s transitJonaJ to p>,r>i»iM.^. 
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find them taking part iu the same flight, and at a point so 
far to the south of the usual range of i). fyramm. 

A curious confusion has arisen with regard to D. ninus 
and another related form, which I may be allowed to take this 
opportunity of noticing. Mr. Wallace’s original description 
of ninus had associated with it the figure of another species, 
D. parthenopef while his description of parthenope was illus- 
trated by figures of the upper and underside of ninus (Trans, 
Ent. Soc. Lond., 3rd series, IV, p. 317, Plate VI, figs. 5, 5a; 
Plate VII, fig. 1). This mistake, corrected by Von Mitis 
(Systematisches Verzeichniss der Arten des Genus Delias 
Hiibn.; “ Iris,” 1893, pp, 100, 117-122), by Sir. Butler in his 
Revision of the genus (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist,, 1897, pp. 163, 
165), and by Mr. .T. C. Moulton (List of the Butterflies of 
Borneo, Part IV, Nos. 564, 566; Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, Straits Branch, No. 67, December 1914), is passed 
over by Fruhstorfer in Seitz's work, and had not been rectified 
at the date of ]\Ir. Distant’s Rhopalocera Malayana (1882- 
1886). The latter author accordingly gives under parthenope 
(p. 291, Tab. XXIV, fig. 4) a description and figure w^hich are 
those of ninus; while under ninus he reproduces Wallace’s 
description of ninus, together with Wallace’s figure called by 
Wallace ninus, but really representing that author's 
a form of the nearly allied Z>. aylaia Linn. I am indebted to 
Dr. Jordan for drawing my attention to the fact that the 
interchange of Wallace’s figures was first detected by Von 
Mitis [he. cif.,). 

The substance of the preceding paragraph may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

Wallace’s description of ninus is ninus. 

His figure of ninus is parthenope. 

His description of parthenope is pariliempe. 

His figure of parthenope is ninus. 

DrsTANT’s description and figure of parthenope arc ninus. 

His description of ninus (quoted from Wallace) is 

His figure of ninus (reproduced from Wallace) is parthenope. 

The colour of the larva of Smerinthus ocellatus, 
ON WILD CRAB. — Prof. PouLTON said that during the past 
September lie had had the opportunity of confirming his early 



observation tiuit tlie Itirva of S, ocelhhts, when folding on the 
crab, gains a shade of green entirely different from that [)rodueed 
by the ordinary cultivated a])p!p. T}n> latter with their white 
undersided leaves jwduoc larvae of a bluish -green tint hehnv, 
becoming very pale, almost dead white, but still very hdnllv 
tinged with bliiish-groeii, aliove; while the <'i'ab loaves with 
green under snrfaees produce briglit yellcnvisli-green laivae 
with a pale yellowish dorsal surface. Jt w'as the reeognition 
of the difference between oce}h(i/ff caterpillars on Siltorliin 
crab and other apple tree.s in his father's garden at Reading 
nearly fifty years ago wliieh had first directed his attention 
to the power of individual colour adiiistiiient in larvae, and, 
also inspired by the late Prof. Meldola's notes in Wciamanii's 
“ Studies in the Theory of Descent,’’ had led him to observe 
and experiment largely upon the species (Trans. Knt. Soc. 
Lond., 18B4, p. 35; 1885, pp. 305-3t)7; Proc. Hoy. Soe., Vol. 
xxxviii, 1885, pp. 208-308; Vol. xl, 1886, pp. 135-1T3). 

The tabular statement of all the experinumts and observa- 
tions, printed in the last-quoted paper, shows on p. 167 that 
three larvae found on crab (tw’o at Reading on Siberian crab, 
one in 1884 at Oxford on wild crab) were of the yellowish-green 
tint, but that five larvae fed from the egg on cultivated erah 
in 1884, and nine on wild crab in 1885, were all of the usual 
bluish-green tint prodneed by ordinary npiile. On pp. 
100-161 the attempt was made to explain tlie.se and other 
irregularities. At the same tini(>. further observat.km.s of 
•crab-fed larvae in the field were niiieh wanted, but, until the 
present year, had not been obtained. 

During a recent visit to Willorscy, in the Broadway district, 
on the borders of AVorcestershire and Gloucestershire, the wild 
crab was found to be extremely plentiful as a hedge-row bush, 
bearing small leaves with a green under surface. In the 
opinion of Mr. G. C. Dmec the form was rums mnlvs var. 
paradidaca, Dc 0., and he would now substitute tliis deter- 
mination for the name var. acerha, h., quoted from him in some 
of the ahove-raentioned papers. The shoots were observed to 
be exten,sively eaten, evidently by large larvae and, although 
most of them had disappeared, two oeellatm in tlic last stage 
were found on a small bush on September 13 and one on a 
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larger biiwh four days lator. All were bright ycllowisli-grceri 
forms, confirming the scanty earlier obscrvatioiLS. 

kSn many shoots of tlio bush on which the single larvae was 
fount] (Se])tombcr 17) were stripped hare that many larvae 
iiinst have been at work, It was a common experience that 
these and other Sphingid larvae, when reared in confinement 
and at all crowded, arc apt to nibble each other’s horns off, 
and the same was true of the caudal forks of Centra rinnla, 
and, according to the experience of Hr. A. H. Hamm and 
Mr. J. Collins, of the elongated true legs and occasionally the 
caudal processes of Siauroims fagi. But Prof. Poulton had 
never heard of these injuries being inflicted upon Sphingid 
larvae in the wild state. It w’as therefore interesting to find 
that the horn of the last-remaining ocellatns had been nibbled 
down to a stump, and the injury probably explained the 
protracted development of the larva, for the loss of blood 
caused by these injuries was often considerable. The com- 
parison between the three larval skins, thrown off at pupation, 
and exhibited to the meeting, showed the extent of the injury 
very clearly. 

The period intervening between the cessation of feeding and 
the throwing off of the larval skin varied from about six to 
nine days. All three larvae produced male pupae. 

The Rev, G. WuEPmER remarked that he had many years 
ago in Berkshire bred S. occUatiat from larvae found on crab, 
and that only knowing the yellow-green larvae he had suj^posed 
on first seeing an ilhistratiun of the more usiuil form that it 
was wrongly coloured ! 


Wednesday, November 3rd, 1920, 

Comm. J. J. Walker, 51. A., R.N., F.L.S., President, iu 
the Chair. 

FJcclion of Fell OH'S. 

5Iessrs. Tho.mas Ai.exakt)ER Barns, F.Z.S., ?>2. Windsor 
Court, Bayswatcr, London, W, ; Geoiige Beth ell, F.R.Hist.S., 
Ill Chandos Bt., Loudon, AY.l; 5Iajor John Errol 5Ioeitz 



Boyd, M.C., K.A.M.l'., iVndavev, Bircliiii^don-on-Bca ; Miss 
Mary Frances Cossart BrTdsoy, Ford Brou'. Darliuoutli; 
Messrs. Thomas Cockcroft, 111, O^ven St.., MVlliii^ton Soutli, 
New Zealand; Ernest Crabre, D2, Sarsfeld Boad. Balhaiu, 
S.W.12; J. W, Griefex, 27, The Siiminit. Lisiard. Mullasoy; 
Alister CEAVERiNCr Harov, -K), Harlow Moor Drive, Harro- 
gate; ValENTIXF, Kmcht. A.^sistaiit Director Baflles Mnseiim, 
Singapore; Rctssell J-cmes, 7, Broadlinid.s Road. Kigligate, 
N.6; GEOWtK Lodoe, Hawkliouse. Cainlrerlov ; Hc:v;h Ken- 
neth Majnko, B.Se., 25S, Bourke Si., Breioria, S. Afriea; 
John Goldixg Myers, Aivunoho, M'angamii. New Zealand; 
Aeerk]> PjnLPOTT, Assistant Fiitomologist, Biological Deid., 
Cawthron Iiisi, of Scientihe Research, Nelson, New /asdand; 
Arthur Walter Richajcdsox, 28, Avemio Road, Southall, 
Middlesex; Dr. WBx.stax St. Axurew St. John, M.R.dS., 
D.R.G.P., Derwent Hoii.so, DerBy; Dr. Joiix M’. SniARi-F, 
M.B., D.P.M., Tanipiii, Federated i\lalay Stale, s; Mos.srs. 
.loEEPK TiNvSLEY, West of Scotland Agricnllurcd College. 
Burns Avenue, Kilmarnock; and Uili.iam Mallack, M.B., 
15, Hainton .Avenue, Grimshy, were elected Fellows of Die 
Society. 

New Buttereliee from Duint New Guinea.- Mr. 
G. Talbot exhibited on behalf of Mr. d, .1. don ev a iiiiinber of 
New Butterflies from the WByUnd fountains, Dntcli Nesv 
. Guinea. 

The spccinicns sliown formed port of the first coDcction 
nude by the throe brothers C., F„ end -f. rmtt, wire wore 
sent out by Mr. Joiccy to explore a little-knorvn |»it of y-.w 
Guinea. The Pratts were sneressful m mitliiri" the Wcjland 
Mountains which lie .about forty nulcs inland from the coast 

of Gcelvink Bay. . 

New forum of the following species were shown Froufe..' 
cliiumm Roths., Papilio alberlia Ob., .]hrphopsi^ Boths., 
and MorphotacHam scho»h(>f<ji Fiaih. Alw a distinct species 
of a Delias belonging to the tpiata group, a striking Moephopm, 
a Uppocpla, a Ilamhis, and a species of a new genus closely 
allied to Hypochrysops. 



Specimens of Troide$ joiceyi J. and N., were shown to 
illustrate the transition from the typical form with black 
lateral abdominal selerites, and the form without any such 
black scaling. These forms were taken at the same place. 
The Morphotaenaris connects schonherrji from Stephansort 
with Icetmcki from the Arfak. 

The Morpkopsis inhabits the dark forest at r)(KX) ft., and 
flics at dusk. Descriptions of these now forms Avill be published 
in due course, 

Leptdopteha from the Cook and Society Tf<LAN])s; 

INCLUDING- AX' ANALYSIS OF THE MARKINGS OF THE FEMALES 

OF Hypolimnas bolina, L.— Prof. Poulton exliibitcd speci- 
mens illustrating the following extracts from letters received 
from Mr, H. W. Simmonds of the Department of Agriculture, 
Suva, Fiji 

“April in, 1920. TrihUt, Sorieftj Ixlnnds. 

“ As to the Taliilian butterflies, H. bolim is most abundant, 
but apparently all males. There seem to be hundreds of 
males to one female. I say ‘ seem to be ’ because the two 
(now four) females 1 have taken are almost like the and, 
as all are worn, I may pass them by. 

“ Everything here is, so far as T have seen, Polynesian- 
New Guinea in its origin, except j)robahly some of the Hymen- 
optera which sccni more numerous in individuals and species 
than in Fiji. Possibly some of the beetles also may be New 
World, but I have only seen five species, and two of these 
are akin to New Zealand forms. There is no native bush 
left in valley or hill, up to 2000 ft. or more, in this district, 
and hardly any tracks. 1 hope to reach the forest before I 
leave, but as yet have only seen about four indigenous trees. 
The country is all LaMana. The trees are : Melrof^ideros (or 
very close to it), a New Zealand type ; Hibimm, identical with 
a Fijian species; two Timber trees, very close to Fijian 
species.” 

“ Avgmf 9, 1920. Sum, Fiji. 

“ I have just got back to Suva and hope to send you a few 
specimens by this mail from Rarotonga, Manjaia and Aitu- 
taki in the Cook la., and Tahiti in the Society group. I did 
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not see or henr ()f the h^plocn in the (oitk Lfrtuip. [ saw 
D. archippus in Aitutaki only. The little blue C. cmjm (or 
form) was present in all tlio C'ooks hut not in Tahiti. 1 did 
not meet M. leda in the Cooks, but it was present in Tahiti. 
The Atdla was present in Rarotonga and .'\I:iJijaia, but I did 
not see it elsewhere. 

“ The Tahitians arc all wretched speeinuuis, but I saw no 
decent Euploeas and, so hie us II. hoJixa i.s concerned, although 
I saw hundreds of <^, I only saw four or live ^ in Tahiti, 
and all resembled the d. The form from Itarotonga is very 
distinct, being larger and always witli tlie buff ap(>x to the 
fore-wings, although often variable in the rc.st of the pattern. 
This is a most intere.sting species in tlie various groups of 
islands.” 

The nine Eu])loeas from Tahiti were tlic miUeri, H. H. 
Druce, form of Nipara dculho, Qiioy—a very uniform scries, 
similar to that captured by tlie President in 18Sj. Although 
no Euploeas were to be seen in Rarotonga when Mr. ^timmonds 
- visited it, a different, more vurial)le, and often much darker 
form of N. dmtJw was taken there by Commander Walker. 
On the other hand l^fr. Siinmonds hud sent eleven (j and seven 
9 of h'soria {Atdla] egista, Cr,, f. hoadenio, But!., from Raro- 
tonga (May, June, 1920)- a species Commander "Walker had 
seen but failed to catch. The commonest Lycaenid captured 
by Mr. Simmonds in the Cook Islands wa.s JamidtH mnmnui, 
Bull. : froniManjaia two Zizci'a (obrndaii, Godt,, were sent, also a 
Macrofjlossa, apparently a noAV form of M. hirnudo, Roisd. 

The comparison between the females of //. holiiia, L., from 
Tahiti and Rarotonga was extremely interesting. The form 
of female found in Tahiti aiul also in other islands,* although 
on the wing probably indi,stinguishable from the male, was 
not quite the same in pattern; for tlic blue fore-wing patch 
of the male, made up of three intcrnervular blue .spots, was 
replaced in the female by a white bar composed of four larger 
spots. Furthermore the two apical white spots in the fore- 
wing of both sexes was succeeded in the female, but not in 

* For n\£impl<s Fanning Island in tlic CVnli-al ranific.fFroo. Eiit. Soc. 
Lond., 1916, p. xxv). A single iiulivi.lnal in Mr. SimtiiotKis series from 
Kai'otoiiga. was of nearly the same riialc-like form. 
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the male, by a series of sinailer spots, parallel with the hind 
or outer margin, and sometimes continued on to the hind- wing. 
Three females from Tahiti in the British Museum were also 
male-like, hut a fourth exhibited a slight development of a 
brownish shade on the margins of both wings. 

The five females sent by Mr. Simmonds from Rarotonga 
showed great variation. Their chief differences were described 
below, omitting the central marking of the hind-wing wdiich 
was treated separately at the end. 

(1) This specimen was male-like and, except for its much 
greater size, nearly resembled the Tahitian female. 

(2) Smaller—thc only one of the five which, in this respect, 
did not contrast with the Tahitian specimen — darker, the 
w'hite fore-wing bar overspread with scattered dark scales, 
the series of white spots parallel with the hind margin slightly 
developed, as also the orange ochreous marginal and sub- 
marginal lines in both wings, tending to invade the apical 
area of fore-wing. 

(3) In this specimen the series of white spots, present on 
both wings, was more developed, as also the orange ochreous 
markings, especially at the apex of fore-wing. 

(4) Similar, except for the still greater development and 
richer shade of the orange ochreous and the slightly less 
developed series of wliitc spots, 

(5) The white fore-wung bar overspread as in (2); the 
ochreous markings very pale, nearly wdtitc in the apical area. 
In the hind- wing the pale ochreous sub marginal marking 
was no lunger a line but a band much broader than in any 
other of these five females. The President, how^ever, had 
captured specimens in Rarotonga witii a far greater develop- 
ment of ochreous, recalling some of the Fiji females of 
boUua. 

The relation of tlic central blue markings of the male hind- 
wing to that of the various forms of female was of iniich 
interest and strikingly illustrated by the specimens exhibited 
to the meeting, 

The male patch was made up of blue scales, some of which 
becoming pink when seen at certain angles, eombined with tlie 
blue to form a lilac shade. This marking usually had an 



irrftguiar wliite centre fonuod by tbo ro[)liicenu’nt of l)lui' scides 
by white, and it was surromulcd liv a Iji'oad z(ino of darkly 
pigmented scales, difloriiig from those of the general surface 
of the wing in that they also gave a deep blue t'olour by inter- 
ference of light. These constituents ^^el'e greatly modilied 
in the females. In (2), (1) and (b) the only ehmient remainiiig 
was the deep blue of the outer zone, wltich^ invmling the 
centre, formed a singh' continuous [>at<'h, evane.scont in (2). 

In (1) and (d) the blue of tlm outer zont' Wiis barely visible, 
while the inner area, lacking the, white centre, s|)read out- 
wards, especially in (1], invading the area of the zone. Tli(‘ 
red scales of (1) were more abmulant than in tlie mah' and 
therefore the lilac tint luorc })ronounced. Tim jialrh of (o) 
was smaller and irregular in outline, its tint cobalt I'liu' due 
to a mixture of pale and dark blue scales. 

In the Tahiti female the marking was nearer to lliat of the 
male than any of the Rarotonga femaks, the wliite. central 
scales being present and the outer zone better d<‘Vc[oped tlian 
in (1) and (3). 

The relations illustrated in .Mr. Simmomls’ spin linen.s (d 
holina, required to be studied in larger numbers of examples 
from the same and other loculilies, i)Ut it was Imi^'d that the 
above account w'ouhl be of some use as a. guide. I he eom- 
parisons here drawn had berm greatly facilitated by Dr. 
BItringham’s kindly help in tlic rather ddlieult analysis of 
the colour effects. 

• Bast African Danatxk blttfrfmk.s rbs’iinc, (howi'V.o 

IN A BAMBOO CLUMP, DURING THU HOT HOCim OF TUB DAy. -- 
Prof. PoULTON said that he hud received only that morning 
a letter from one of their Bellows -Mr. C. B. M. Swymierton, 
Game Warden of the Tanganyika Territf>rv; and he wislmd 
to call the attention of the meeting to the following interesting 
observations recorded by the writer 

Scplonkr Ht 19^0. V>/r tx .SV/ww. 

“Here, for some weeks, Amnns ochlcd, Poi.sd., and, jn 
association wiH. it but in siunllcr A. viaam, h 

subsp. domiaKarOcs Trim., havc‘ been [irc.smit in (literally) 
enormous numbers in the public gardens. They are completely 
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gregarious~I never saw this at Chiriuda — and spend most 
of their time suspended under- the twigs at the base of thickets 
of thorny bamboos up to a few feet from the ground. One 
finds them there in luindreds together at any time of the day, 
lethargically resting. A few are usually on the wing and 
feeding, and all are apt to be flushed rather readily by. one's 
close approach; but the above is nevertheless generally 
correct. The swarm (for there is really only one) has shifted 
in the course of these few weeks from a couple of large clumps 
of bamboos nearer the hospital to a couple of s] nailer clumps 
further north. I had thought it might all be a matter of 
food' plant, but search failed to reveal the latter, and I never 
could see laving females. To-day, however, I spotted a 
single long strand of the plant I was specially looking for 
{Cynmicliiam) winding up through one of the two original 
clumps of bamboo, the leaves very badly eaten. I failed to 
find more, though I searched carefully, and I imagine that 
either it has been cleared out— I notice many dry stems of 
climbers cut through and their roots dug out— or that the 
larvae have finished it. 

“ The reason for the gregariousness .should be interesting, 
It may be on the lines of the gregarious habit in Acraea larvae 
- probably enhanced advertisement. It may also be that 
with flowers scarce— yet they are not completely scaTCc— 
or wdth larval food -plant absent, the butterflies are to a small 
extent wintering, reserving their energies and reducing w^ear 
and tear, till things improve. I would like to watch them 
for a whole day before really venturing suggestions, and I 
may yet manage this though I am very busy and must go 
up country again shortly. A few MyhtJiris and Behnois 
and a very occasional Terias and Mdanitis are about the only 
other butterflies about. That birds, by the way, attack the 
Amaum in question when really hungry — as I found them to 
do at Chirinda — is likely, as 1 usually find a few of them dead 
on the ground, some of them with apparent birds’ bill marks 
and probably rejected. I am afraid 1 have quite given up 
recording instances of bird attack — P had such a surfeit of 
it during my experiments in Rhodesia— but 1 have already 
seen quite a number of instances in this country and saw 
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many in Rhodesia after my rotiirn thitlier, 1 should say 
that I note such attacks more readily tlian I used to, doubtless 
as the result of practice. 

Later. Going early one nionuog • 6, 15 • I found them 
all on the wing, scattered and feeding. At T.-15 tlicy were 
collecting under the bamboos again.’' 

Prof. Poulton said that, so far as he was aware, this obser- 
vation had never before been made in Africa. Dr. G. A. K. 
Marshall had observed the two E. African forms of Ihjpo- 
limnoji {Euralia) tiuhia, Bcaiiv., — u-ahlhergi, Wallgr., and 
mima, Trim.— collecting together, between 3 and 4 p.ni., 
for the nocturnal rest (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 100‘2, pp, 491, 
492), but he had never seen African butterdies congregating 
in shady places to avoid the .sun, in tiie nuinner de.scribed by 
Mr. SwynnertOD. Dr. Marshall iiad, however; found the 
same thing happening in Trinidad and Jamaica,— so imudi 
BO, indeed, that, at the time of his vLsit, it wa.s useless to 
attempt to catch butterflies oxccjit in the cool morning and 
evening hours. Dr. Longstaff s experience in many countries 
agreeing with that of Dr. Marshall in Africa, wms summed up 
in the statement that “ very few [butterflies] eoniparativcly 
are to be seen on the move before 9 a.m., ami few after 
3 p.m. . . {“ Butterfly-hunting in Many Lands,’’ London, 

1912, p. 599). Mr, N. Armandale, too, had observed that 
certain Siamese insects were active during the Itottest hours 
when birds did not hunt for food, but were rarely se<;n in 
, motion or indeed to be found at all in the cooler hours when 
their enemies were at work (Proc. Roy. Bbys. Soc., Kdinl)., 
1900, No. XXIX, pp. 43M44). 

Dr. Marshall’s experience in America and Mr, Swynner- 
ton’g at Dar es Salaam were therefore the precise opposite 
of the other observations quoted above : in the first the 
butterflies were active in the cool dayliglit hours and restml 
in the heat; in the second they rested in the cool hours and 
were active in the heat. Extended inve.stigatious in various 
parts of the tropica, and esiwcially in the same locality at 
different seasons, with due regard to the humidity as well 
as the temperature of the air, would probably explain the 
apparent inconsistency; and it w’as to be hoped tliat Mr, 
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Swynncrton would continue his interesting observations at 
Dar es Salaam. 

The Peesident, Dr. Neave and Dr. Marshall commented 
on Prof. Poulton’s exhibit, 

ABEHRAnONS OF BrEXTHIS EUPHROSYNE AND B. SELENE.-- 
The Secretary exhibited on bLdialt ot Mr, B. G. Adams a 
magnificent collection of aberrations of B. eupkrosyne and 
B, ftdene, all taken in di fie rent years in a restricted locality 
in N, Devon about 0(X) ft. above the sea. Amongst these 
were two specinu’ns which appeared to be hybrids, the upper- 
side ol one being that of B. eupkrosyne with the underside 
of B. sekne, the opposite being the case with the other speci- 
men, The two species often overlapped. 

Diptera fro.m Norfolk.- -M r. J. E. Collin exhibited the 
following interesting species of Diptera captured on Blakeney 
Point, Norfolk, from July 1(5-24, 1920, 

IJercostoinus praefextatus Ilaliday. Described in 1855 from 
a .single male captured in July 1854 on the Sandhills of 
begh Point (Kerry), and never rediscovered in Britain until 
Dr. Winifred E. Brenchlcy found two fenialcs at Blakeney 
Point in August 1919, a discovery which led to the soareh for 
and capture of both sexes in some numbers this year. 

Pipuncnbis minimus Becker, A species new to the British 
Jjist not hitherto considered distinct from P, littomlis Becker. 

Limnophora aesiuum Villeneuve. Also new to the British 
List. Mr. H. W, Andrews has found this species in Ireland, 
and there were one or two unidentified specimeuB in the 
Verrall Collection. Jt was a common species among the 
Psamma growing on the sandhills at Blakeney. 

Limnopkora maritivia v. Eoder. This name so far as the 
British List is concerned has been wrongly aj^plicd to the 
next species. Tho females were common on the sandy mud 
left exposed by the retreating tide, but only three males were 
captured. 

Linmophura viryo Villeneuve, Only a single female of this 
interesting species was captured among the Psamma growing 
on the sandhills. The name is new to the “ List,” though 
previous British records of X. maritinia apply to this species. 

LimnopJiora biseriula Stein, A recently (1916) described 



species which was faiiiy caiunioii on the PMH)»ifl-covorc(l 
sandhills. It is an addition to the British List. 

TeUinops nujopina Fallen. sea -coast sand-hill Ortalid 
not often found in ooll(.'ctii)ns and tlio only rcjucscntative of 
the genus in Britain. 

Neu's of RiisftiiV) Enh/i/iologislft. 

Capt. JIURli said tiiat lie had been trying to o])tain news 
of Russian Fellows of the Society and had heard definitely 
that M. Kl’zxezoff had sueeeeded in escaping to Finland. 
It was, however, feared that M. SiaiKXOJ'i.' Thi.in-Siianski 
had been beaten to death b}' the peasant-s, thougli it was not 
quite certain which of the brothers had met with tliis fate. 
Other well-known entomologists had also lost their live.s, 
and the, Museums had been to a great extent destroyed. 

Mr. Wheeler oliseived tiiat M. Avixoik had undoubtedly 
escaped, as he had seen him in tlie i/ibrary and had taken 
him home to luiieh ; lie was ^o^\' jirubably in I’aris. 


Pa pern. 

The following papers wen' read 

“ Butterfly Migration in Britisli Guiana,’' by L. D, ('lf.are, 

F.F.S. 

“ Prcliimnary Note on the Interpretation of Tnsectan and 
Mvriopodan Structures, through a (brnparison with the 
Stkctiires of Crustacea,’' l)y Prof. G. G. ('kamfiox, Ph.D., 
F.E.S. 


Wednesday, November 17th, 1920. 

Comm. J. J. Walker, M.A., H,N„ F.L.S., President, in 

the Chair. . 

In reading tlie minutes of the jircvloiis meeting, the 



Secretary observed that it was now known that M. 
Semenofp Thian-Shaxski svas still living. 

Elect ion of Fellows, 

Messrs, T, H. L, Orosvekor, Walldeanes, Redhill; Edgar 

E. Syms, 22, Woodlands Avenue, Wanstead, E. 11; and 
Cyril Lucres Withycombk, 12, Pro.spect Hill, Walthamstow, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Noinination of Ofiesrfi and Council, 

The following Fellows W’ere nominated by the Council 
as Officers and Council for the Session 1921-1922. 

President : The Rt. Ifonble. Lord Rothschild, M.A., 

F. R.S., &c. Treasurer W. G. Sheldox, F.Z.S. Secretaries : 

The Rev. George Wheeler, M.A., F.Z.S.; S. A. Neave, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.Z.S, TAhrarian : 11. J. Tur.nek. Other 

Members of Council : Robert Adkix ; H. E. Axdbewes ; 

G. T. Betiiuxe-Baker, F.L.S., F.Z.S.; ‘G. 0. Champion, 
A.L.S., F.Z.S. ; J. Hartley Durkaxt; A. D. Imms, M.A,, 
D.Sc., F.L.S.; James J. Joicey, F.Z.S., F.L.S., etc.; G, A. 
K. Marshall, D.Sc., F.Z.S.; Capt. Norman U. Riley; H. 
Rowland-Brown, M.A. ; Comrn. James J, Walker, M.A., 
R.N., F.L.S,; Capt. the Rev. James Waters’I'cn B.l)., B.Sc. 

The New House.. 

The Treasurer reported that the contract for 41, Queen's 
Gate was now signed, and announced the muriifieeiit donation 
of £1000 by Dr. Long staff towards the purchase. 

Exhibitions. 

Further instances of the mimetic association between 
TWO EurLOErNE.s and one Danaine in Fiji. — Prof. Poulton 
said that he had received from Mr. H. W, Siramonds many 
more examples of the species tabulated in Proc. Ent. Soc., 
1919, pp. Ixix-lxxi. Although several other Euploeas were 
recorded from Fiji it was obvious from Mr, Simmond.s’ captures 
that Nifara eleuiho, Qiioy, <and its mimic Deragena p’merpna, 
But!., M'ere the dominant forms and that next in abundance 
among the Danainae, was Tiniwala neplunia, Feld., which 
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flew with and mimicked the far commoner Faiplooas. It waR 
shown in the previous tommunication (p. Ix.vi) ilutt tlie feiuale 
froserfim was a better mimic of tkniho than the male; ami 
the scries oineptmm now received proved that hero too the 
female Danaino resembled the Euploeas more elosely than the 
male, the suppression of the gtcenisli markings in the cetUral 
and basal parts of both wings being carried much further in 
most examples of the foriuer sex than in most of the latter. 

The following records sliowed com'liisively that tlie two 
Euploeas fly together in different parts of vitid.evu and on 
adjacent islands and that they are often areompanied bv the. 
Tinuimla. Kvidence was also now forthcoming that the 
model ekuiko was at certain times and jilaces more abundant 
than its mimic jmseypina. It was also interesting to note 
that whereas prom-piiia was confined to Fiji, ekvfho had an 
enormous range over Polynesia. 

SepL 9, 1920.-- At Levuka, on Ovalau i.slaml to the E. of 
Viti-Levu, on the same hill and witliiti two minutes of each 
other;— I ? denlho, 1 d pivwpina, 1 small, dark, ddikc 9 
H. boluia which on the wing would probahlv closely resemble 
the Eupiooas, 

diig. .11, 1920,— On Sloforiki island, 8.W, of Ovalau, 1 9 
ekiitho^ 1 9 pyoserpiiia. 

At Wasimi, Lower Ilcwa District, 8,E. Viti-Levu. Ike. 
18 19, 1919 —1 d 1 2dcii!ho, 8 d 3 9 ynwryufa, 1 Vaepfaaia; 
Jan. 9, 1920 '4 d deAitho, 4 d 1 $ proserpiita; Sept. 4 -1 d 
eUniho. 

At Suva, S.E, Viti-Levu, Apr. 7, 1919 -1 d proserpinaf 
in addition to the one, recorded, in the 1919 table ; Jan. 18-19, 
1920—2 d eleAillio, 2 d proi^erpiim', Jan. 21- -1 d deniho, 
2 ^ proserp'iiia; Sept. 22—1 Oct. 7 -1 ekniho. 

At Lami, Fiji. Aug. 28, 1920 -2 d 1 $ Mptmia (the. 
d H,-W. sccnt-pockets eaten away, jjrobably by ants); 
Sept. 12—2 d pmerpiiw. 

At Waidoi Rubber Plantation, about mid-way between 
Suva and Naviia, S. Viti-Levu. The following additions 
to the 1919 table printed in Proc, fint, Boc., 1919, p. Ixx 
elmtho, 1— June 1 : proserpim, 1 d on oach of following dates, 
May 20, 25, 28, June 1, 10; 2d on May 31 ; 1 ? on May 27 

PROC. ENT. SOO, LOXn.) lH, iV, Y, 1920, F 
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and on 28: neptunia, 2 $ — May 27; 1* d— 5. The 
following captures at Waidoi, after the last date of the 1910 
talile, include a larger proportion of dentho^ although much 
smaller than that indieiited by Mr. H. "W. Siinmonds’ lat.e.st 
observations iii the Suva district. 

“ Suva, >SVpf. 23, 1020.' -I must decidedly modify some of 
my former statements with regard to the two E\iploeas. N. 
elevtho has in the neighbourhood of Suva recently been far 
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commoner than 7). ^meypina, althougli whon T got to native 
bush the position was immeiliately reversed." 

New Lepidoftera from the I.sr.AX'n op HAix.A.N’.~irr. G. 
Talbot, on behalf of Mr. J, J. Joicev (‘xliibitod minkToua 
specimens of new hcjudoptcra from tlK> i.slaiul of Hainan, and 
made the followHig observations 
During the years 1918, 1919, ami the pn'sent year, the Hill 
Museum has received large collections of lje}'ido]>tera from 
Hainan. Tliese have been obtained by ami tbrougli the 
exertions of Mr. 0. Talbot Bowring of Hoilmw^ Tliis gentle- 
man has very generously presented all llie s[>('cimeii,s to tlie 
Hill Museum on condition that a catalogue, of all the species 
would be prepared. We j)ro[>ose, therefore, to ]mblisli a 
complete list of the Jje])idoptora from tin’s i.datul, and this we 
should have resolved u[)on doing in any c-aso, ))ecause the 
collections sent by Mr, Bowring liav(‘ increased eiionuonsly 
our knowledge of the number of forms already known to exi.st 
upon the island. 

Mr. Bowring has spared uu elToii ami e.xpen.se to obtain 
specimens from different parts of the island. During the 
spring of this year, Mr. Young Chun, a Cliint'se graduate of 
Harvard. University, wars in Hainan collecting ])lants, He 
made a successful expedition to the Five-Vinger Mountains 
in the country of the Loi .savages, where the explorer \\ hitidiead 
lost his life. Mr. Chun very kindly hamhd Ids eolleelion of 
Tiopidoptcra to Mr, Bowring for transmission to us. 

Althougli sometinng is known already of the forms ilihabiting 
these mountains, through the efforts of IMntehead and of a 
Japanese collector sent there by Lord llothselnld, the eoL 
lection made by Mr, Chun contains some intere.sting noveltie.s, 
chief among which is a form of KirV ima iiuichis. The collect mti 
is not 5 'et worked out and may contain otlier new forms. 1 he 
same must apply to a mass of Mr. Bowring s mati'rial. 

The following forms are shown ; - 

PapiUo krppoiilts howrinpi Prmit ; P. dinli^ mfakvem Boths., 
with tho llitherto unknown female; P. rhitmr 'Westw. 
subsu, noY.; P. mtar hunch Criy.; P- mkhUmc ijmiiidus 
Roths., witiuts niimic P. polylc, L. if; the ahe.xatkin nnlmins 
Jord. of jKlytes] Phris inigmiiii Hire.; Dnimh ha Roll., 
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subsp. nov., with the mimetic He$tim mma Doubl., subsp. 
nov.; Lhmnitis diidu Westw., subsp. nov,; Kallima in-achis 
Bdv., subsp. nov.; CharaMs marmax Westw., subsp. nov,; 
Erihom ne^mikes Gr.-Sm. ; PentMma limrda Doubt., subsp. 
nov.; Adolias dirteq, pardalis Mre., and its mimic FMhalia 
whiieheadi Crowley; SticJiopthalnia nonrmalial Westw., subsp. 
nov.; S. neumogeni Leech, subsp. nov.; S. howqm Westw., 
subsp. nov,; Elymnia^ patna Westw., subsp. nov.; Eagadia 
crmlda Hew., subsp. nov. ; Coelites nothis Bdv., subsp. nov. ; 
Crossiura jicncillalum Nicev., subsp. nov. 

A Curious Cocoon. — Dr, Marshall exhibited a curioii.s 
flattened cocoon from S. Italy and the larva which had been 
extracted from it, which superficially resembled a Hesperid. 
In answer to his enquiry the Rev. F. D. Moriue stated that 
they were the larva and cocoon of a saw-fly nearly related 
to Cimhex. 

Mei-anic Nolidae. — Dr. Cockayne exhibited a series of 
Nola cucullalella, YHT.fuligmalis, Stepb., bred in June and July 
1920 from Epping Forest larvae, together with type specimens 
from the same locality, including the seven darkest. The 
percentage of melanic specimens was 10%, 31 having been 
bred out of a total of 339. He had bred 57 specimens of the 
hymenopterous parasite Mefeorus fragilisy Wesm., from this 
species. He also exhibited a pair of N. co'iifusalis type and a 
pair of var. columharia, Image, from the same locality to show 
the parallel melanic variation. 

New Lepidoptera from Madagascar.— Mens. F. Lk Cerf 
exhibited the following specimens : (1) a new species of 
Lyimniria, with flesh-coloured hind-wings washed with black 
and grey ; (2) a pair of a new and very large species of Dasychimy 
with black and white upper- and yellow under-wings, another 
pair of which are in Mr. Juicey’s collection; (3) a new species 
of Vinacopteryx belonging to the simanay Hoff., group, but 
quite without black markings except at the apex ; and (4) a 
male Hyplimnas holina, L., from the interidl: of the island, east 
of Mananjany, with strongly marked discoidal patches and 
submarginal spots. 

Probable Heteromorphism: of Secondary Sexual 
Characters in Trilochana.— M ons. Le Cerf also made the 



following observations on a probable case oi bcteroinorphis.n 
in AeijmidaG winch he had discovered in Mi Joicoys coll f 
The specimen in question was closely rekted ui 
Trdochanc, Mooie IScoiiomi/eas Buti.), but difiered W its 
narrower and more oval wings, its head narrower tfiau the 
prothorax, its small oval eyes, and in various dotails of its 
palpi, legs and neuration, tVhile he realised that apart from 
apterous females no case was known it\ thi^ T,cpido})tera of w) 
many and such varied sexual distinctions, he still considered 
that it was an extreme ease of the iiiwrsinn of secondary 
sexual characters, since the females among these Ae<}nii<inc. 
possess the following characteristics; strongly ])Ocfinatcd 
antennae, broad head, large round eyes, a long cvlindrical 
abdomen, legs and the extremity of the abdonien clothed 
with long hair, all of which in other Acgt'fudnc are character- 


istics of the males. All three sjiecics of .TVdoc/nnKt were 
described from females, mistakenly supposed to ho males in 
consequence of the above-iiained characters, and it was logical 
to suppose that the hitherto unknown males would show 
inverse characteristics. The area of riisporsion of these 
Aegeriklae^ as aliown by the sjiecinums in various collectionH, 
corresponded wdth that of their Hynnmojitorous models. 
The (unfortunately mutilated) sjH^eiinen in Mr. Joicev's 
collection probably belonged to a mwv loeal race of TyiUyrimvn 
scoUmde^, Moore, hitherto known from Sikkim and Indod'lima. 

Tho exhibitor illustrated the points he emnuerated by 
drawings shown by the epidiascope. 

Mr. Durbaxt gave other instances of males with simple and 
femafes with pectinated antennae. 


Wednesday, December 1st, 1920. 

Comm, J. J. Walker, M.A., K-iS., rresideiit, in 

the Chair. 

Eki'Uon of 

Messrs. Charles KnwAHn Clarke, c/o G, Huwcs, Esq., 
•152, George Street, Dunedin, New Zealand ; Edward Wyllie 



U.k., SeaWUa-jTO \at'u;u\\utiA i‘ul|,„,, 

AVit*m ^>*ot 

4 ' ff.Z!/; £//{/ M ^Am Jfam, , 0 

Cl ffowes, Mq., 4S^i (Ceorge, Street^ Dumdin, New &akmi, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 


Nonnnah'on of Ojfim's, cic. 

Tlie names of tlie Officers and Council nominated by tbe 
present Council for the ensuing session were read for the 
second time. 


ExJiihilions. 

Rark AM) Local Colkoptera from Suffolk. Mr. 
Do.msthorpe exliibited certain rare and local beetles from 
Suffolk ; — A nice scries of Chrigooida marginata L., taken at 
Freckenham in Sept. last. This rare species is a new record 
for S?uffolk; the only southern localities previously known 
are Southend, Pcgwcll Bay, Swansea and Brighton. Aniso- 
loma ciunanioinea T*z., eight specimens swept at Barton Milks 
on Oct. 1 last, under fir trees. It was usually found under 
beech, and occurs in truffles, and had only previously been 
recorded for Suffolk by Curtis. Anisotooia Stni., swept 

at Barton Mills Sept. 9, 1917. The only time it bad been 
previously taken 'in Britain was in 1873, by our President, 
at Deal. Dryopliilus anohioidc^i Chevr., beaten off broom 
in plenty at Barton Milts, May 19 last. First taken in 
Suffolk at Freckenham by Dr. Nicholson in 1916. Having 
failed to ' find it at Freckenham, the exhibitor went to 
Barton Mills, where he knew of a large patch of broom, 
and found it in numbers. It had only been found in 
Britain before at Plumstead, Coombe Wood, Ohobharn, 
and Bradfield. 

A VERY RARE CoLEOPTERON. — Mr. Bedwell exhibited a 
specimen of Agahm melannrim Aube., taken on Haldon Moor, 
near Teignmouth, Devon, out of sphagnum in a boggy spot, 
on Sept. 23 last. So far as he knew there were only two 
previous recordii for this country : a single specimen taken 
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in the Orkneys by Mr. Syme, now i„ 

Md Mr. Bold’s record of n s|K.|;ii,„.i, | „„„ 

K'orthumberiand, which Fowler apiwrcntlv 
H-cBraB COLIMS.^ ..Mr, Shf.liwx ™’ 

C, emic from S.„epta,V,ns„,,, «d\, si«., 

a,pi)carcd to be hybrids lietweeii these two s)..eie,s .,,,,1 »lso 
between 0. emte and (s', cth.w. 

Mr. RowisAND-Biicne.v omiiiin’d wIu'Uut liylirids betweejj 
a hyak and C. edum, wliicdi ..n frt‘i|ii(‘titly i|y ftty,.!],,,. Ibid 
ever been taken, but no Fellow present hud ever .seen tnie 
Mr. Sheldon md that in Lapland mrdnJi and Ma. 
genemlljr occur on difl'ereiit e-rumid, (,u( (hat where 1h.-\' 
overlap spocimen.s occur which aiijicar to he liyhrids. The- 
Kev. G, Wheeler said that in flie Swiss eoHei tiiin of ,l,e late 
Mr. Fison, there was a hybrid betwetm yhm.uumc and 
C. paheno. Lord Rothschild remarkiMi t hat lie had ;nuitln-r. 
and bad also received two large batche.s of ap))iirei)liv hylirid 
Coliads; at the same time, ('. cocanduv ranges from greenish- 
white to orange in a di.sinet wIktc no other orange (dliad 
occurs. 

An Aberrant LvrAENiD,"Mr, L. N. Siamund e\bihited 
a specimen, pirobably ol FoljjuoiiiialKs hwrm-, in whidi tlr 
spots on the margins of the wings, on the ntidiTsidf', are 
lacking. The spcciiinm was taketi in eompain' with oilier 
Common Hlucs, at Fleet, near Aldershot, on June 1, liMO. 

Several Fellows commented on tlii.s speciiiK'n. remarking on 
its near resemblance to P. em. 

Aberrations oe LEPtDoi'Tmt.A, Air, T. Bethi nb- 
Baker exhibited an abeiTation of Mcliluni tlithjmtt with (lie 
underside of hind-wings nearly all primrose vellmv with baw- 
pirtkish-ied ; also an aberration of Zijijantn with 

the fore-wings entirely sufitised with red. 

Local Sussex Li';ptno]’TERA.--Mr. Wheeler e.vhibiud on 
behalf of Mr. F. G. Bkamwell .speciim'iis of the local Zygaepid 
Im globulariae and tlie still itiore local geometrid dciV/ob'if. 
immorala. 

A GyNANDROMORl’JIOt'S A.V't. i\lr. (dt.AWLEV exhibited a 
lateral gynandromorph of MoMi/toriton jhneoh, Jerd., taken 
by the late J)r. Swale in Samoa in ibi7. 
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Lepidoptera from TTfK Eastp:rn Conoo - Mr. Talrot on 
behalf of Mr. JoiCEY exhibited the following Lepidoptera 
collected by Mr, T. A. Barns on an expedition through the 
region of the Eastern Congo to Ruwenzori and the Ituri. 
Papilio macMnnoni Shpe., a new race from S.E. Congo Dist,; 
Mylothris ruandana Grunb., the o and hitherto unknown 'i’ 
from the Ruanda Dist. ; Belenois solilucis But!., d from 
Semliki -the ? represents a new colour form ; Acmc,a disjtmda 
Gr,-Sm., typical form from Ruwenzori together with the 
mimetic Neptis ochracea Xeavc, taken with it; a new form 
with broad and continuous band on the fore- wing from the 
Ituri Dist. ; Acraea sp. nov, near leueopyga, from Upper Congo ; 
Acraea sp. nov. allied to goetzi, from the Kivu Dist. ; A cram 
hMhri Auriv,, four forms from the Kivu Dist,; Amaurim 
ellioti Butl., from the Kivu Dist. ; Euptera kinindo Stgr., 
subsp. nov., from the S.E. Congo Dist., a new 9 form; 
Euphaedra eleus Dry., subsp, nov., from S.E. Congo Dist.; 
Euxanthe crossleyi Ward,, typical forni (Cameroons), form 
transitional to anaorgei (Kasai Dist.), form with much en- 
larged stripes (Ituri Dist.), f. ansorgei Roths. (Uganda); 
Semioptila sp, nov., from S.E. Congo Dist.; Eovama poedla 
R. & J., a very rare Sphiiigid, from the Kivu Dist.; Papilio 
dardanm $ f. ni(ke Auriv,, from Ituri; P, dardanm 9 f- 
{rophonissa Auriv., from the Kivu Dist. ; P. ridleyanus Ward, 
and Acraea perenna Doubl., taken feeding together; P. 
jachoni Shpe, 9) ^-^id model Aniaaris egialea, subsp. nov., 
from Kivu Dist.; Charaxea etheoclen 9 f. cedrealis Hew., taken 
whilst feeding on tree gum; resembles the 9 of G. mmenes 
Hew., occurring in sazne region ; Plamma schihotzi Grunb., d* 9> 
from Ituri Forest, and mimicked by Pseudacraea eurytus ah, 
Ucolor Auriv. ; Planeoia macarista Shpe., a new form with cell- 
S]K)t on fore- wing, mimicked by Pseudacraea eurylus, f. hobkyi 
Ncavc, from the Ituri Forest; P. hoUeyi shows the hind-wnng 
band very sharply defined distally, which is not the case 
with Uganda .specimens he had seen; Acraea oherfhiri Riith, 
mimicked by Mimacraea landhccki Drucc, from Upper Congo 
and Ituri Dist,; Acraea wm Gr.-Sm. 9, mimicked by Fa/Wi'- 
i'ula mika Hew., from Ruwenzori, found flying together; 
Acraea honasia Fbr., mimicked by 2 Teligma sp. ? from Upper 
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Congo; Pentiia Jiteitilkmuijn'i Dow., jiilmickod by 
reducla Prout, from \}j)jior Congo and Sionliki; Poiadhua 
coUoni B.-Bkr., taken on an oil palm in company u'itli an 
Epitola sp. 1 ; the Poiaiihuia is conspicuous on the wing but 
nearly invisible when it rests with wings folded; l]p|XT 
Congo; Cliuraxes kahldcin with its form cliwcfkxi Dew., 
taken feeding together, Ituri River; MvlinoiK^tsn [liham'nlara) 
sp. nov. (Geometrid), inimieked by Lan>iopo(ht em'tlia Buf?., 
from Upper Congo; Nepfin ocJtracea Neave, taken together 
with Acmea (Usjimcla Gr.-Sm., wliicli it very closely resembles 
in flight and colour, in thick forest bordering long grass. A 
scarce 5 [Xicies, not more, than one being usually seen at a 
time; Papilio davdanus ? f, mohe Atiriv,, very heavy of flight 
and easily caught, it resembles a large Arrom when flying; 
inconspicuous wdien at rest and resembles a brown leaf; 
V(inr..wula inilca, often found flying with Acmea tinn Gr.-Sim, 
for which it may be mistaken both in flight and colouring; 
Tdipna sp. 1 near smirufa Kirby, found flying with Acraea 
bonada Kir., for which it may be mistaken ; at the same ])laee 
was also acconiiDanied by anotlu'r Tdipua sp . ! with broader 
bands ; Powellam coHoid B.-Bkr., found in more open ]«irt of 
forest on oil-palm; conspicuous on the wing, but almost 
invisible at rest with ^vings folderl ; talam on the same tree 
with Epitola sp,?; Chaimcx kahldenl Di>w., taken wdth the 
form ehmeckei Dew., feeding on dung; Euxantho crosdeyi, 
which has habits similar to tla^ Lipbmids, flies high ami fund 
of resting on dry twigs at right angles to stem, or occasionally 
on the bark of a tree; Papilh dardaxm Iropkomm, not 
known from L. Kivu; Papilio dardanm niobe, not known 
from Ituri Dist. No Plauma f. taken in this Dist,; PupHio 
jaohoni not known south of Ruwenzori; Pmdacram 
eunjlMS, L hoUeyi, not known from Ituri Kegion before; 
Papilio mackwmh not knowm before from S.R. Congo, but- 
recorded from Kivu; Amm disjw<c(a, not known from the 
Ituri; Acraeahnderi, the only form of johMloni found in 
Kivu Dist. Amurinu elHoti, hitherto only known from 
Ruwenzori ; HarpcMhjrem reyinaldi, only known from 
zori; Domnia poecilu, only known from one 6 type, Untra 
Angonilaiid, 



IjAMEllicoen Beetles from Tonkin.— Mr. G. J. Arrow 
exhibited iriales and females of three species of Lamellicorn 
beetles [Eciinoho'plia] from Tonkin to show a hitherto 
unrecorded difference between the sexes. The females were 
remarkable for the clothing of beautiful golden scales upon 
the pygidium and lower surface of the body, replaced in the 
males by quite dull scales. Ee marking that it was very 
unusual to hnd females of any insect more brilliantly adorned 
than the males, Mr. Arrow called attention to the fact that 
in the present instances the golden scales were found only 
upon a part of the body where they were concealed in the 
ordinary position. Of one of the three sixties {E, sutumlis) 
only one sex has so far been described, while the other two 
arc new. 

BoREUS HYEMALIS, female, and EGfiS.' -Mr. WlTHYCOMBE 
exhibited specimens of this insect from Epping Forest, first 
seen on Nov. 13, in company witli a small Carabid beetle, 
l^oiiophilus 'palusiris, 'which somew^hat rc.scnible.s it at first 
sight. 

A BRED OrnITHOPTERON FROM SeLANOOR WITH PRECISE 
PUPA-CASES. — Prof. PouLTON exhibited three (out of five) 
males and three females of Troides heh/ia cerhera, Feld., bred, 
July to September, 1920, by Mr. W. A. Lamborn, from larvae 
or pupae found at Ulu Gombak, thirteen miles from Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S. One female larva pupated July 11 and 
emerged about 8.0 a. in, on July 18 — a very .short pupal 
period for so large an insect. One male was found hanging 
to its pupa-case in the forest at 9.0 a. in. on July 18. Each 
of the six butterflies was accompanied by its pupa -case, one 
of each sox being mounted so as to show respectively the 
external characters of a female pupa on the 8th abdominal 
segment, and of a male on the 9th. The sexual differences 
could be detected by the naked eye. 

The flight of certain Papilionidae sometimes main- 
tained BY THE roBK-wiNOg ALONE. — Prof. PouLTON said that 
Or. H. F. Standing had written to him as follows on the flight 
of Papilio {Phar7nac^phayus) anfenor, Orury : — “ On the wing 
it looks like a bird, the hind wings seeming to take little part 
in the flight and looking like the body of a bird.” The obser- 



vatas wore made, iDlT-liHS, at miniirano, near ihe nmldle 
of the roast of :\ladagasear. I^imilar ahsorvaf ions on 
Trended amphysm Jladcolli^^ Drure, Inul h.en reeorded in 
greater detail by S. B. J. Skortc-hlv in .\nn. Ma<. N }f Sor 
6, vob IV, 1889, p. 218 The male in basking along the 
foliage on sunny river-sides [in Britisli North Bortieo] often 
flies slowly along, moving only its fore wings, the hind wings 
drooping at an obtuse angle to (he line of Hight, trailing like 
a rich robe of golden silk. ... In sueli flight the fore wings 
only move through a small angle." Speakii^g of the liair- 
fringed inner marginal fold (found in males of the ArisUMin 
or Phnrmacophngus Swallowtails) Skertehly wrote of the 
same Troides {l.c.):- ''h\ normal flight and when at rest 
this jxmeh. is dosed, but when the hind wing is drou|K>d the 
pouch opens. It may therefore be a seetit-])oue]i and ibis 
peculiar flight tlic normal eourting flight." 

Mr. E. E. Green said that he had fnapientlv noticed the 
curiously laboured flight of Tmidrs dfU'sius^ Grav, in (Vylon: 
but had never formed any (lu'ory to acranint for it. I’rof, 
PoultoiTs remarks now afforded a jierfect exjflanation of I In', 
peculiarity. Mr. Green had noticed tlie flight more par- 
ticularly when the male wa.s courting a. female. On om: 
occasion, while riding his bicycle along Ihe main drive of tlie, 
Peradeniya Cardens, he came upon a courting cou])le Imveriiig 
at about the height of his head. As lie ])assed, he pul. up his 
hand and actually caught the male, by the under part of the 
thorax, between his finger and thumh ! 

Mr. T. H. L. Orosvkxor said that in the romnion Papilio 
{Laertias) polyfe,^, P., it was ipiite a usual occunvnee for tlie 
males to carry the secondaries a]>parently motionless, c.sjiecially 
during .feeding when flying from flowin' to flower; also, when 
settled on a bloom, it would let these wings droop, as if they 
were quite useles.s, or broken, at tlie same time slowly opening 
and shutting the primaries. Such juoveimuit.s and iittitudes 
were not seen in any other species, nor wore they witnessed in 
the female of polytes, which are inon' retiring than the males, 
or in the males themselves when flying in the open and round 
muddy pools. Mr. Gros\'eiior's observations, were confirmed 
by Mr. Joy. 
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Papers. 

The following papers were read : — 

“ A Description of the Female of Chiadopsylla godfreyi, 
Waterst., with further notes on the Genus,” by Capt. the Rev. 
J. Waters ton, B.D,, B.Sc. 

“ On a New African Figdnsect, Blaslophaga dyscritm, n. sp.,” 
by the same. 
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AXXUAL MEETINO. 


Wednesday, January 19th, 1921. 

OomiTiandor Jameb J . \Y a r ke k, M . A . . E .X . , E. E.S., Erf HiiVnit, 
in the Cliair. 

The Rev. G. AVtiKEi.KK, oiif uf the Seeivtiiriis. read the 
following 


Report of the Council 


The Session now cuuclinlin" has lua-n one nf various and 
important changes, wliicli have, liowi^vir. left* the Society in 
a very satisfactory position, Altlnnigli we have liad an 
unusual number ot io.sses, ?>1 in all, oic.isiom il by tl>e dealli 
of 13 Fellow's, the resignation of lb, and the removal of 5 fnr 
non-payment of subscriptions, yet thest* lossis liavc been far 
more than eounterbalaneed by the unprecedented number of 
those who have this year joined our ranks, no less than 72 
Fellows having been elected during the year l',l20. The 
Society now* consists, so far as can lu' ascertained, ot li ilonor- 
ary, 2 Special Life Fellows, and bbO Ordinary heilon.s making 
a total of 670. It is still, however, unfortmiately, nneertam 
whether the Hon. Fellow A. P, SKMKNorr Tihan-Shanski 


has been assassinated in Russia. 

The vacancy in the Trusteeshi]) catisctl by the death of 
Lord WalSIXGUA.M has been hik'd by the aj)point)nent of 


Prof. PouuroN, 

Owing to the greatly increa,sed and continually increasmg 
cost of publication, the Tran.sactions of tlie i^oeiety are again 
of smaller proportions than in recent yi'ars; they consist, 
however, of 118 pag(^s, and contain 18 ]>apers by the following 


authors 

G J Arrow, F.Z.S.; SiirgeoivCommaiuler Malcoui 
Camems. M.B., RN. (2); G. D. H. ('AiirE.NTEi., MAK., 
DM etc.; I- A. CuAni/x, MJI., F.lt.S., etc. (2); D. I. 
Cleabb; j. E. Gm-ux. F.Z.S.; G. C, CiusirfON, I'h.D. (2); 
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F, A. DrxEY, M,A., M.D., F.R.S,, etc. ; H. Scott, M.A., D.Sc. ; 

G. Tai.rot; H, J. Turner; Oapt. the Rev. J, Waterstox, 
B.U., B.Sc. (3) ; and C. B. Williams, M.A. Of these 4 refer 
entirely to Lepidoptera, 3 to Coleoptcra, 2 to Hymenoptera, 
one each to Biptera, Isoptera and Orthoptera, and the rest 
are of Biological interest. They are illustrated by 4 coloured, 
2 half 'tones and 5 line -block plates, 2 maps, and several text- 
figures. The cost of one coloured plate is borne by Dr. Chap- 
max, and that of 4 line-block plates and the text-figures by Mr. 
CoLLix; the originals have in all cases been given by the 
authors, and Dr. Carpenter conf.ributed £10 towards the cost 
of his two coloured plates. In addition Mr. Joicey paid half 
the co.st of Mr. Talbotts paper and a donation of £50 was 
received from, Jesu.s College, Oxford, towards the cost of the 
Society’s publications. 

The Proceedings will consist of about 90 pages and are 
illustrated by 4 black and white plates the cost of which is 
borne by Lord Rothschild., 

The great increase in the expenses of the Society, cansed 
principally by the, evcr-increasjng cost of publication, has 
rendered nece.ssary an increase in the Entrance Fees and 
8abscrjj)tion.s, the abolition of composition for Life Fellowsliip, 
and other ciianges. This necessity and various details princi- 
pally connected wdth the removal of the Society to new quarters 
have brought about maiiy change, s in the bye-laws, which 
received somewhat drastic re vision at a Special Meeting held 
for that purpose on l^lay bth. 

The Housing Sub-Committee has issued the following 
Report, to which it is only necessary to add that Mr. Rorekt 
Adki.n, Dr. G. A. K. Marshai.l and Mr. W. G. F. Nelson 
have been aj)pointcd Trustees for the Debenture Holders. 


Report of the Housing Sub-Committee. 

In view of the practical completion of tlieir task, the Housing 
Sub-Coininitteo feel that this is a suitable occasion on whicli 
to record the step.s that have led to 41, Queen’s Gate, South 
Ken.sington, being acquired as the peruianent home of the 
Society. 
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The Sub-Oommittoi', consi^tin;? of tlio Hoohle. X. C. 
Roths(^hild (Chftirmini), Mr. M'. (t, Siikldox hikI Dr. S. 
Neavr, was originally by tho (.’oiincil to oohshUt 

the whole question of new quarters for the Society, and iti th<‘ 
first place, to endeavour to obtain free aceonnnodntion from 
the Government at Burlingto]i House or elsewhere. 

After consideration it wa.s deiided to apitroaeb the First 
Commissioner of ^Yo^k,s tlirough tiio Royal Society, this body, 
according to an entry in the Coinuil Minnte-book of onr 
Society, dated so far back as 1856, liaving [promised that 
they “ would watch the interest.^ of the noti-iieeonnnodated 
societies in the event of tln^ Government [)r()viding further 
accommodation.” 

The Secretaiy of the Royal Society, Mr. \V. B. Hardy, was 
extremely helpful, and ]iersonally i)iterviewV(l the hirst 
Commissioner on our behalf. Wliil.st sympathetic with the 
idea, the ComniissioncT (‘xplalm-d that he had no authority 
to grant aceommodation to a it'arned Smiety in any otlier 
building than Burlington House, which Avas already full, and 
that in view of tin' present financial positioii the probalnlity 
of any departure from thi.s polity liehtg approved by the 
Treasury for majiy years wa.s extremely rmnote. He suggested, 
however, that them w as a remote jiossibility of some accommo- 
dation becoming available in the offices of the Civil 8<‘rvice 
Commission at Old Burlington House. On further inquiry by 
the Sub-Committee it was found that this in'os]ieet was so 
. extremely uncertain as not to merit further eonsideratum. 

In the face of this ]>ositiou tlie Suli-Connnittee considered 
that as tlie Societv could not continue to oc.-upy its ))rosent 
very inadequate accommodation without fiecoming absolutely 
moribund, there Avere two courses o]ien to it . 


1. To rent larger jiremise.s. 

2. To purchase a, Building, which should lie freehold d 
possible, and to adapt it to suit the rc<]uirements of the Society 
so that it might become possessed of a perniam'nt honie. 

With respect to the first of these alternatives, the bub- 
(bn»„ittoe wor„ «,.aUo to find »ny 

and it was folk that evon H it «'.« ohtaraaMo ^ «oaltl not 
provide a porn.a.,oot Kolulo... of the Soaotya d.fiKulfoa, and 
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in view of its growth and prospects, the present congestion 
would almost certainly recur in a few years. 

The second alternative seemed the only satisfactory method 
of dealing with the question, and the Sub-Committee, with the 
Council’s consent and approval, proceeded to develop it. 

The principal difficulty that confronts all such bodies as 
ours from time to time is their tendency to outgrow their 
accommodation, especially as regards their libraries. It 
therefore seemed desirable to acquire premises with much 
larger accommodation than present requirements demanded, 
and with a room siifficiently large to be used as a meeting* 
room, or alternatively, .space on which to erect one. It was 
realised that whilst the cost of erecting new buildings at 
present is prohibitive, there were a certain number of large, 
roomy old-fashioned houses, which not being suitable any 
longer for their original purpose, could be acquired on reason- 
able terms. It was thought that if such a house could be 
purchased, the surplus accommodation could be let until 
required by the Society to other similar bodies, several of whom 
were without rooms. 

It was considered that for the sum of £10,000 one of these, 
old houses could be acquired and adapted for the Society's 
purpose. 

At this juncture the Society received an offer from the 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology to the effect that, provided 
the site selected was near the British Museum (Natural History) 
at South Kensington, they were willing to lease the portions 
of the building not required by the Society, 

In view of the advantages to the Science of Entomology that 
obviously would accrue by having the two bodies under the 
same roof, the Council could only consider the oScr favourably, 
and the Sub- Committee proceeded to search for suitable 
premises in the required position. The task w^as a difficult 
one, for the requlreiiients of the Imperial Bureau made it 
incumbent that the premises should be w’ithiii the very limited 
area of practically three roads, i, c. Cromwell Road, Queen s 
Gate and Prince’s Gate, and within this area the great majority 
of the houses that were for sale were too small, were not free- 
bold, or were unsuitable in some other way, and of the few 
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that wore suitable, some were too expensive iuni others 
restricted to pirivate occupation only. 

After a very long and persistent search and after having 
twice found a suitable house which at the last moment it was 
not found px)ssible to secure, Xo. H Queen'.s (late was purchased. 
This house, ^vhich will be tlie future home of the So<ietv, is 
freehold. It is extremely M’ell built, and contains twenty^ 
three rooms, almost all of whioli are large. It Includes on the 
fir-st floor a room capable of seating 150 persons, which will 
be suitable for a meeting-room for a number of years. On flic 
ground'floor there is ample space for the library, and tlirrc is 
also a Council-room which can be used as a (_'luh-room when 
not required for Council or Committee nieeting.s. On the 
upper floors, and in the basement, there is adequate accommo- 
dation for the Imperial Bureau. At the rear uf the pnmiises 
there is a space at present occupied by kitchens and a garage ; 
this comprises a sufficient area on which it is lai.sdble to erect 
at anytime a meeting-room much larger than that which will 
be used in the immediate future, and as the walls of the 
present buildings are up to the level that will be reipiired for 
the new room it could he very rconomically formed, ami 
difficulties with ro.spect to ancient liglit.s arc not likely to ari.se. 
In the meantime the garage should be let for a considerable 
rental, which will .substantially assist the finances of the Society. 

The purchase price of these premisi'S was £6250, and in view 
of the facts of their suitability, that they probably cost almost 
double this sum to erect, and that 25 years ago they were 


mortgaged for £10,000, and therefore pre.sumably were con- 
sidered worth £15,000, tlie purchase cannot be considered 
anything but a most advantageous one for the. Society. 

They do not require structural alterations to fiM.hem for 
the use of the Society and the Imperial Bureau. They have 
been re-decorated throughout, and some minor sanitary 
alterations have been made. The Imperial Bureau have luove. 
in and the Library has been removed from Chandos Stout 
and is now being re-arranged. A Caretaker and a Sub- 
Librarian have been appointed, and as soon as the. necessary 
lurnituie has been purchased, the Society ean hold its moetmgs 
in the new home. 

i^ROO. KXT. sou. LOND., Ill, IdwO. 
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The cost of practically the whole of the items of expenditure 
which the Society has had to incur in purchasing and fitting 
up the new home being now known, the Sub-Co nimittec can 
confidently say that the estimated cost of the scheme, i.e. 
£10,000, will certainly not be exceeded, and there is a proba- 
bility of the total required being loss than this sum. 

The Sub -Committee deeply regret that owning to ill-health 
they have been d(’p rived of the valued co-operation of their 
Chairman, the Honblc. N. C. Eothschild, during the greater 
portion of the time in which their work has been carried out. 
They have co-opted Messrs. E. C. Be dwell, G. Beth ell and 
W. G. F. Nelson, who have rendered very valuable service, 
and to whom the thanks of the Society are due. 

The LiBEARrAN reports ; — 

That 398 Volumes have been issued for Home reading as 
against 357 Volumes last year. The Library has also been 
largely used for the purpose of reference. 

Thirty-five V'^olumes and a large quantity of Separata have 
been added to the Library, mainly by presentations. Among 
the purchases the acquisition of Seitz’s “ Macrolepidoptera of 
the World,” and Culot's “ Noetuelles et Gcometres d’Europe ” 
are worthy of note, ‘ 

The Report was adopted on the motion of Mr. H. J. Turner, 
seconded by Mr. Stanley Edwards. 

The Treasurer’s Report. 

The Treasurer then read the following Report : — 

The year 1920 will alwaj's be memorable in the annals of 
the Society by reason that after at least seventy years of 
almost constant efiort, it has at last succeeded in permanently 
solving the vital question of providing adequate housing 
accommodation. This question is dealt with in the report of 
the Housing Sub- Committee, and it is only necessary for me 
here to touch upon one or twm aspects of the finance involved. 

Of the sum, £10,000, asked for by the Council to finance the 
scheme, £8514 18,9. 6rf., including £3404 IBs. fid. donations, 
was promised up to December 31st last, and of this amount 
£7825 18^, fifC had been received. 
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every one of the Co„tr,l.utor,, he, lovallv end 
one y done h,s or her beet to a,,.,, the .bexhety i, i, „ 

particuknee, l,ut 1 feel that reference be n.ade to 

splendid outstanding donations of from Dr (J D 

LongstafF, and £500 from the Honl)le, X. ('},arles llotboluld.’ 

Whilst the result is so far extremely satisfaetory it xvili W 
seen that them is a eonsiderahlo suni not at the moment in 
sight, and the President has reiently issued an appeal to those 
Fellows who have not yet contrjhufed to do so as soon as 
possible, The Appeal expri'sse.s a hope that t he donalimi fund 
will eventually reach £5000, and explains that if (lii.s figure 
is arrived at the financial fio.sition of the Soeiety will he assured. 

I siiieerely trust this appeal, whicli has my mitire support, 
will have the desired effect, and in view of tlie fact tliat so far 
only 91 Fellows, or about U per cent, of the entire mimher, 
have come, to the assistance of the Society, 1 have no donlit 
but that it will, when the whole of tlie contributions have 
been received. 


I feel sure every one will realise that the importiiut benefit 
that will accrue, not only to the Society, fmt to the Science of 
Entomology, will determine all the Fellows to whom a eontri- 
bution.will not be a real liaidsliij) to theinselvi-s or those 
dependent qmn them, to see it through. 1 would like to 
point out that ail contributions, howf'ver smull, will ))o grate* 
fully received. 

The Soeiety lias very rehutantly been conipolied by the 
, greatly increased cost of everything to raise tlje Annual Siil> 
scription to £2 2s, f)d. for the future, but in doing so it was hit 
that an exception should be made in favour of any jiresent 
Fe.llow to w'hoin thi; increase would be a serious hard,«hi]), and 
that these should have the option of continuing to pay the ohf 
subscription of £l Is. Od, per amuim; this .subscription, 
however, does not entitle them to receive the Transactions, 
It was necessary that the names of any Fellows who felt 
obliged to avail themselves of this offer should he known at 
the earliest possible moment, in order that the mimber.s of 
copies of the Transactions that would be required for the year 
1921 could be ascertained, and for this reuson they were! asked 
by the President in a letter s(mt to all the Fellcxvs with a copy 



of the revised Bye-Laws, to (X)mmunicate to me their intenlioa 
by October 31st last. 

In view of the fact that the old subscriptions do not now 
cover the Society’s Establishment charges, it is a matter of 
sincere congratulation that extremely few of the Fellows have 
been compelled to avail themselves of this concession. 

The Council feel that the Fellows as a body have splendidly- 
come to the assistance of the Society in this very important 
respect, and they desire to express the gratitude they feel for 
the help so generously rendered. 

The Admission Fee has been increased to £3 3s. Od., and it 
will in future apply to all Fellows elected into the Society, 
whether residing in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 

Compounding for the Subsc^ptions has been abandoned ; in 
this respect the Society follows the lead of other Societies 
including that of The Linnean Society which has recently 
abolished compounding. 

Some of the Fellows who have compounded for their sub- 
scription expressed their desire to share in the burden which 
had been placed upon the Society by the increase of its expenses, 
and an apj)ea] was sent by the President in June last, with tlje 
result that the (nllowiiig Fellows volunteered to assist the 
Society, either by i)aying an extra Compounding Fee of £10 
lO-s. Od., or by making an annual payment of £1 Is. ikl, per 
aiiuujn : Sir J. T. D. Llewellyn, the Kev. F. D. Morice, and 
Messrs. C. H. Andrewes, H, E. Andrewes, G. J. Arrow, C. T. 
Bowring, P. A. Buxton, 0. Cave, W. II. B. Fletcher, E. E. 
Green, K. Jordan, W. J. Kaye, J. Spedan Lewis, H. Main, 
J, C, Moulton, B. S, Ogle, M. A. Phillips, \Y. D. Kobinson 
Douglas, P. N. Whitley, and R. S. Wilson. The Council 
desires to express its sincere thanks to those Fellows for the 
help they have given to the Society. 

The Compounding question, by these donations and the 
allotment of half the Admission Fees, is placed in a considerably 
better position, for the income arising out of the Compounding 
Fund win next year equal about 16«. Cempounding Fellow, 
instead of lO.s. bd. a year ago. 

From the point of view of the usual items of income and 
.expenditure which are dealt with in the financial statement, 
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the position of the Society may he consiaercd to be quite 
satisfactory. 

^ The amount received from the ctirrent year's subscriptions 
is again a record, 545 subscriptions having been received 
as against 488 in 191^^, an increase of 57. The anioniit of 
subscriptions in arrears has again decreased from 484 S.'t. Oti 
clue from 47 subscribers to £67 6,<. 0/. due from -12 snbsiTi1>ers. 
Admission Fcc.s amount to £35 14.v\ Od. more than in b.iib. 
The result of the sale of Proceedings is an increase of £27 2s. :«/. 
on that of the previous year. The donations in aid of the 
Publications are in excess of those of 1919 ]jy £122 Ik. tvh, 
for which the donations Jimntioncd in the Coinu-irs Peport 
are chiefly responsible. The gratitude of {he Societv is due 
to these generous donors. ' 

The total income, chiefly owing to the above-mentioned 
items, shows the large increase of £321 l(k. 9i/. 

About two years ago t]i<‘ General body of Fellows asseni)>h“d 
at an ordinary meeting passed a n'snlntinti asking tlio Council 
to provide Tea after the meetings witliout any co.st to tlie 
Fellows. It was felt by the. Council tliat this should be done 
when circum.stances pernuttod, and as the Boeiety is now in 
possession of its owm home it scenes a fit and projxT time in 
w'liich to commence to oflor this hospitality to the Fellows 
and guests. ITe tea fund \vill therefore fiisajipear in {ntnve. 

The payments side of the balance sheet shows a large increase, 
which inrdudes for salaries £I5 16,v. (Id. Several valuable 
books w^hich the. Library urgently recpiired liuve been purchased 
out of the Library Fund, the cost of new Looks has increased 
by £33 6s. lb?. Finding and Repairs to the Books have cost 
£35 14ti. ICkf. more than in 1919. I fear the jiresent state of 
the Library will necessitate, a considerable sum being sjient 
upon repairs in the near fului'C. The cost of Printing is over 
£200 less, but this is accounted for hy the publications issued 
in’l920 consisting of matter concerning that year only, whoreiia 
a considerable portion of the piiblieation.s which should have 
appeared in 1918 were issued in 1919 as well as the whole of 
the publications of the later year. Sundry print ing, stationery 
and postage are accountable for considerable increase. 

I regret that the Society's Printers have increased the cost 
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of its publications again within the last year by nearly 30 per 
cent. This question must receive the serious and careful 
consideration of the Council during the coming year. 

The large stock of Publications winch has been for several 
years at the Natural History Museum, has hitherto stood in a 
heap in one of the semi-public passages in the basement. , It 
was impossible from this to select any volumes required, or 
to know what the heap actually contained. Through the 
intervention of Mr. J, H. Durrant the authorities of the Museum 
very kindly offered the Society a much more suitable position 
in which to store this valuable property. Hacks were made and 
the Publications were placed in such a position and in such 
order that any particular volumes are always accessible. The 
cost of this operation ^vas £15 IBs. id. 

The balance at the end of 1919 of £207 3s. Od. standing to 
the credit of the General Account, has been during the year 
transferred to the Housing Fund. In consequence of this, 
and of certain unforeseen expenses which had to be incurred 
towards the close of the year, there is a small deficit in the 
General Account of £1 8d. On the other hand there are 

satisfactory balances of £206 Is. Od. in favour of the Com- 
pounding Fund which will be invested at once, and £51 5s. Id. 
in favour of the Library Fund (New Books). 

1 regret to reiwrt that in consequence of the general deprecia- 
tion of stocks, there has been a further fall during the year in 
the Society’s holdings in Consols and Birniingham 3 per cent, 
of £98 Is. 7d. 

I should like here to say something of the future financial 
prospects of the Society, but there are certain factors which 
are not yet sufficiently developed to enable me definitely to 
do so ; so far, how'ever, as I can see from present indications, 
and providing certain sources of income and capital materialise 
as they should reasonably be expected to do from information 
I possess, I have no hesitation in saying that the Society is 
in sight of the end of its very serious difficulties, and I trust 
that in its new home it will develop to standards of prosperity, 
progress, and usefulness far higher than it has risen to hitherto. 
I hope to refer to this question again a year hence. 

The Treasurer also read the Financial Statement, and 
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both Report and Accounts were adopted on the motion of 
Mr. Bedwell, seconded by Mr. A. E. Tonoe. 

The President declared the Fellows nominated by the 
Council as Officers and Council for the ensuing Session to be 
duly appointed in accordance with the Bye-laws. 

The President then read an Address, after wliieh a Vote of 
Thanks to him w^as passed on the motion of Lord Hqthschild, 
seconded by Mr. Emves, to which he re})lied. 

A vote of thanks to the Officers was thej] proposed hy Mr. 
A. H. Jones, special mention being made of the retiring 
Librarian Mr. Gr. C. Champion ; this was seconded by Dr. 
Cockayne and passed, the Treasurer and the two Secretaries 
replying. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The SKBsion which tcTiuinatcs with this evonin‘'‘s 
Meeting has undoubtedly been one of the most eventful in 
the whole history of the Society. In the first i>lace, mainly 


owing to the generous response of a large body of our Fellow.s 
to the appeal for the funds necessary to carry out tlie under- 
taking, and to the energetic efforts of uur iiHlefatigable 
Treasurer, we have at last been able to secure as our own 
property a home which we trust will be worthy of the tra- 
ditions and dignity of the most influential association of 
Entomologists in existence. Our du'w home will be shared 
with us, for some years in any case, by the Lu penal Bureau 
of Entomology, and thus its in4)ortance and utility as the 
head-quarte,ra of our Science in the British Km])ire will be 
enhanced in no small measure. Moreover, our mwv and ample 
accommodation will enable the treasures of our Library to 
be displayed to far greater advantage, and to l>e rendered 
' much more accessible and available to our Fellows, than they 
have been for so many years in the cramped and congested 
space they have of necessity occujiied. '\^e deejdy regret, 
however, that the valuable services of Mr. (h C. Champion, 
our Honorary Librarian for the last thirty years, are no longer 
available to us. During the long period in which he has 
held this office, his unfailing attention to its arduous anH 
responsible duties, and the conspicuous abdity with. which 
these duties have been performed, have earned for him e 
unfeigned gratitude of the Society as a body; and it must 
not be forgotten that to him we owe the first printed catalogue 
of our great collection of Entomological works, as well as i s 
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“ Supplement,” issued a few years afterwards. In our new 
Honorary Librarian, Mr. IL J. Turner, I am convinced that 
we shall find a worthy successor to Mr. Champion in this 
important office. 

The acquisition of our new premises has not been free from 
difficulties, legal and otherwise ; and we arc greatly indebted 
to our Fellow, Mr. W. G. F. Nelson, for his most kind and 
valuable advice and a.ssistance in enabling us to surmount 
these obstacles. The preparations for the occupation of our 
new home proceed apace, aiid wo assemble this evening for 
almost, if not quite, tlie last time in the room in which, ever 
since the year 1874, our meetings have been held. It is only 
fitting here to acknowledge the cordial relations that have 
subsisted between the Medical Society of London and ourselves, 
during the long period of our tenancy of their rooms. 

In common with all other scientific Societies, wc have felt 
severely the pinch of the present hard times, and it has been 
found imperatively necessary to increase our Entrance Fee 
and Annual Subscription very materially. This increase, 
however, has not prevented the addition to our ranks of an 
unprecedented number of new Fellows, and our losses by 
resignation and by death have been more than made good. 
The cost of paper, of printing, and especially of every form 
of illustration, instead of becoming less as we hoped last year, 
continues ever to increase, and is now almost prohibitive; 
our Transactions have in consequence suffered somewhat, 
and though the quality of their contents rejnains as high as 
ever, they are smaller in bulk than has been the case for 
many years past, and it has been necessary to defer the pub- 
lication of several important pajiers. 

During the past year we have lost by death thirteen of 
our colleague.^, including our senior Fellow, the Rev. Henry 
S. Gorham, who joined the Society as long ago as 1865. lie 
possessed an intimate knowledge of British and exotic Colc- 
optera, and his Entomological writings, all of which deal 
with this Order of Insects, extend over a i^criod of forty years. 
Among these the most important are the “ Endomycici 
Eecitati,” published in 1873, and his contributions to the 
“ Biologia Gen trail- Americana,'' in which great work he was 



responsible for the Malacodermta, 'Eyofijhdite, Kiubinifchuhte 
and Coccinellidae.. Another veteran Avho Inis ^nuie from among 
us, although he was rarely seen at our meetings, is Mr. Alfred 
R. Hudd of Bristol, an aeconn)!ished antiquarian as well as 
Entomologist, whose cleetion to the Society <lat(‘s fnmi 1S65. 

By the untimely death of 3[r, Frank Milhurn lluwleft the 
Society has been deprived of an KnlomnUiglst ul grout acquire- 
ments and even greater promise, osisreially in tlio Kiulogira! 
and physiological aspaiets of our Seitmee; and the sajne may 
be said of the late JJr. Charles Gordon Hewitt, the Dominion 
Entomologist of Canada, whose work was on elosely similar 
lines. Another serious los.s is tliat of Prof. FA'onard Doncaster, 
F.K.S., whose researches in tlie field of gcnclies mark an eni 
in biological science; and in particular his discoviTy in 19(t6 
of the phenomena of sex-determination in Ahninis tjiossu- 
lariata, as the result of an elaborate seri(‘s of breeding experi- 
ments, is of the greatest interest to Mendidians. The death 
within the last few days of Or. II. IL Corbett and Mr. J. M . 
Carter, deprives A'orksliire of two of its most iirominent 
Entomological workor,s; two well-known Dipteri.sts h;i\e 
passed away in the Marcliese Piero Bargagli and Mr. Fre'derick 
C. Adams ; and Australia lia.s lo.st liev )iremier Arui-hnologist in 
Mr. AVilliam d. Uairibow, the Plntomologist tn the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, whose death took plaee in November I'Hb. 
To these may be added the name.s of (omniander the Don. 
■Richard O'B. Bridgeman, B.X., F. M. Camiibcll, and Janie.s 
T. McDougall, respecting whom, however, 1 have no ])artieii- 
lars; nor mu.st we omit the names of hrmlerick IJcrsclud 
Waterhouse, the la.st survivor of a family of distinguished 
Entomologists, and of William dVe.st, known to most of ns 
as a frequent visitor and exhibitor at our meetings for many 
years past, although neither was a Fellow of the Bociety. 

I now proceed to the Entomologicai e-^^say wlneh custom 
requires of the President on these, annual occasions. 

SoiiF, Aspects op Insect Life in Xkw Zealand. 

The choice of the subject of my Address has been deter- 
mined by two considerations. First of all, nearly twen y 



years ago, during my last commission abroad in H.M.S. 
“ Ringarooma,"’ it was my good fortune to spend more than a 
year in New Zealand waters; to make the acquaintance of 
many able and enthusiastic entomologists in the Dominion; 
to consult most of the principal collections of New Zealand 
insects in the Museums and in private hands; and to carry 
away with me some of the most pleasant memories of my 
life, gained in acquiring first-hand experience of these insects 
in the field. Secondly, this experience has enabled me fully 
to realise the extreme interest and importance of the entire 
New Zealand fauna, and the fascinating field of research and 
speculation as to its origin and affinities, which it presents to 
the student of the geograpbical distribution of animal life. 
On some of these problems T propose to touch, however 
lightly, in the course of this Address, which in addition may 
have some little value as a summary of our knowledge of the 
Entomology of New Zealand, brought up as nearly as possible 
to the present date. 

It has become a common custom to speak of New Zealand 
as the ‘‘ Britain of the South,” but it would be difficult to 
find two regions, nearly equal in area and both in the Tem- 
perate Zone, more utterly diverse in physical and fauuistic 
conditions. The British Islands are essentially a part of the 
great Euro- Asiatic continent, from which they were separated 
as it were yesterday in geological time ; and their insect fauna 
is but a greatly reduced edition of that of Europe, and includes 
only a very limited number of species which may be regarded 
a.s peculiar. New Zealand, on the contrary, has almost 
certainly not been directly connected with any of the great 
land -masses since the commencement of the Tertiary period 
at late.st, and it possesses in consequence the most isolated 
and precinct ive fauna of any region in the whole world. From 
Australia, the nearest land which may be regarded as a con- 
tinent, the islands are separated by the Tasman Sea, an extent 
of more than a thousand miles of storm-swept and profoundly 
deep ocean, and the coast of South America is at least four 
times as far away across the Pacific, Southwards, a vast 
expanse of deej) ocean, broken only by one or two groups of 
small islands, extends to the eternal ice of the Antarctic 
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C'onti„cnt; and only to tlio nortliwnrd do find ovidonoo 
of a former connection with other regions, i,, ,he subnianne 
plateau included within the thoiiaaiid-falliom line of soundings 
which surroiinils New Zealand .and its satellite islands, e.-st™d. 
mg nearly as far as New Caledonia, and iirobiiblv iiidieatine 
the limits of an ancient continent of ivliieh tliesj islands arc 
the sole relies at the present dav. 

^ New Zealand may on the whole be refrarded as an eminently 
diversified and mountainous land, its highest siiimuit, Mount 
Cook (Aorangi) in the Soutliern Alps, attaiuiug an elevation 
of 12,347 feet ; and as the Islands extend over fourteen degrees 
of latitude, from 34“ 25' to 47^ 20' S., almost every variety 
of climate except that of the Tropics may be found within 
their limits. The rainfall varies from about 25 inches ]X‘r 
annum in the drier parts of the Soutli Island, to as imieh as 
150 inches in the Sounds on the south-west coast; which are 
exposed to the full forre of the prevailing westerly winds of 
those latitudes; and with the usually moderate range of 
temperature, and the general abundnuce of sunshine, the 
conditions throughout the Islands arc favourabh' to \'egetable 
life in an eminent degree. The first Kiirojtean visitors found 
the whole country, except on the higher sIojk^s of the moun- 
tains and a few limited lowland tracts, covered with dense 
forest, which in the dimensions of its individual trees, the 
luxuriance of the undergrowth, ami the profusion of epiphytes, 
climbing plants and especially of ferns of endless variety and 
of all sizes, was probably unsurpassed in picturesque beauty 
rfnd botanical interest anywhere in the leniperatc Zone. But 
over a great area of both Islands this noble forest is but a 
memory, and has vanished before the axe of the “ timber- 
getter,” and even inore fhrmigli fhe imliserimitiate use of 
fire for clearing the country for agri cultural and grazing 
purposes. In many districts all that remains to tell of its 
former glories is an occasional decaying log or tree-fern stump 
on a bare hillside, or a hideous array of miles of charred trunks 
of once majestic trees, rising from a tangled growth of furze, 
sweetbriar, and blackberry bramble, more impenetraVle than 
the original “ bush ” and much more difficult to deal with. 
In the immediate vicinity of some of the princijial towns, 



notably at Nelson and Christchurch in the South Island, one 
may walk for a long distance without seeing a single indi- 
genous plant, so completely has the native flora been ousted 
by introduced trees, shrubs, and weeds, mostly from our own 
country. No fewer than 350 s[>ecies of these intruders were 
a few years ago enumerated by Mr. T. F. Clieeseman as having 
become more or less established in the neighbourhood of 
Auckland,* and many of these weeds grow with a vigour and 
luxuriance quite unknown in their native land. The disas- 
trous effect on all forms of life of this destruction and replace- 
ment of the original vegetation need hardly be enlarged ujwn, 
and as it continues at an even accelerated pace, the necessity 
is only too obvious for immediate and thorough research in 
what still remains of the endemic animal life of New Zealand, 
before many of its most interesting forms are lost for ever. 
Fortunately there is in the Dominion at the present time a 
small but exceedingly capable body of Entomologists who 
arc fully alive to the urgency of the matter, and the number 
of new and interesting forms in all .Orders of insects brought 
to light by them in recent years bears ample testimony to 
their successful exertions. Even near the larger towns, 
notably at Dunedin, where a wide belt of “ bush ” surrounding 
the city has been specially reserved, some patches of the original 
woodland have escaped the general destruction, and still 
give shelter to many interesting insects and other forms of 
indigenous life. 

The New Zealand forest is mostly evergreen in character, 
and thus varies but little in aspect at different seasons of the 
year. In many parts, especially at low elevations, it is 
largely composed of four or five noble species of Coniferous 
trees, chief of which is the famous “ Kauri,” one of the most 
magnificent timber trees in the' world, but now rapidly 
approaching practical extinction, and found only in the 
northern half of the North Island. In the less settled parts 
of the Dominion, and in particular on the flanks of the moun- 
tain ranges, large stretches of forest still remain practically 
in their primeval condition, the subalpine scrub being of an 
exceedingly dense and impenetrable character, but containing 
* Transactions, N.Z. Institute, XV, pp, 268-298. 



many jfine and curious flowerinc; shrubs, some of which are 
now well known in cultivation. Towards the west the pre- 
vailing trees are several species of NothoffujUi^, a very interesting 
group of small' leaved, mostly evergreen beeches, inisealled 
“ birch ” in New Zealand, and myrtle " in Tasmania. Trees 
of this genus are also predominant in the forests of "Western 
Tasmania and "Western Patagonia, to which they impart a 
characteristic aspect in common with those of New Zealand ; 
and their present-day distribution strongly suggests tlie 
common origin of these widely-dispersed trees in a long- 
vanished sub-Antarctic land, 

Comparatively few of the trees and .shnilts in tlie lowland 
forests have conspicuous flowers, with the exception of the 
genus Veronica, which here includes trees of considcrahle 
dimensions, and the Myrtaccous genus Metimltkim, in which 
are some fine timber-trees as large as English oaks, whose 
many-stamened crimson and pink blossoms are in their 
season a most beautiful and conspicuous feature of the “ bush." 
Where not actua.lly under cultivation, the open ground un- 
occupied by forest is, in tJie North I.slatid, cov(‘red in great 
part with a dense growth of ” manuka ' or tea-tree 
{rjepiospermmn], a Myrtaccous shrub or small tree whose 
profuse and fragrant white blossoms rival those of the haw- 
thorn in their attractiveness to insects; or with a robmst 
variety of our bracken {Pleris apiUna var. tsculenki), the 
rhizome of which in old times formed an important item in 
the food-supply of the Maoris. In the South Island are wide 
expanses of level or slightly undulating land, sometimes 
many miles in extent, and covered with tall grass growing 
in definite “ tussocks,” other vegetation being usually little 
in evidence. This “ tussock-land,” which forms the finest 
of pasture, extends in places far up the mountain-sides, where, 
above the “timber-line,” an Alpine flora exceedingly rich in 
species, and including many of the most remarkable and 
beautiful plant-forms of New Zealand, is found up to the 


limits of perpetual snow. 

The diversified surface, the favourable climatic conditions, 
and the luxuriant vcfictation of these beautiful Islands, at 
once suggest the existence of a profusion of species and 
PBOC. ENT. SOC. LOND., ni, IV, V, U20 
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individuals in all Orders of insects ; and in the light of our 
present knowledge, it is a little difficult to realise the opinion 
which prevailed up to quite a recent date, that New Zealand 
possessed probably the poorest and most limited insect fauna 
of any land of the same extent. Even as late as 1876, we 
find so eminent an authority as Mr. A. R. Wallace writing of 
its “ excessive and most unintelligible poverty in insects,” * 
and further on in the same great work,t he is disposed to 
attribute this poverty to the deficiency of the flora in gaily- 
coloured and conspicuous flowers — a deficiency by no means 
as great as was then generally supposed. And an excellent 
Entomologist, the late Prof. F. W. Hutton, writes as follows 
in 1873 — “ No New Zealand naturalist who has collected 
insects on however small a scale in Europe can I think fail 
to be struck with the paucity in New Zealand, not only of 
species, but in some Orders of individuals also. ... On 
entering the bush, instead of finding the masses of decaying 
wood and leaves swarming with life, we hardly find a living 
creature, while at the same time w'e are attacked by myriads 
of blood-thirsty mosquitos (Culex acer). It would certainly 
seem that abundance of food does not produce abundance of 
individuals in some Orders (e. g. Coleoptera), neither does an 
absolute dearth of food in the imago state prevent the increase 
of individuals in others (e. g. Dipfem).” I Another good 
observer, Mr. C. M, Wakefield, states also at about the same 
time — “ 3000 species of Coleoptera have been found in Great 
Britain, and although I cannot say how many New Zealand 
species have been described, yet I do not think the number 
can possibly exceed 5(K). When, therefore, we consider what 
a diversity of climate and surface these islands present, it i.s 
obvious that there is ample scope for further investigation. 
Not only arc our species few in number, but the individuals 
composing them are small and inconspicuous, and singularly 
destitute of brilliant colouring. The same dull and sombre 
hue so characteristic of the vegetation of New Zealand 
extends itself, with but few exceptions, to its fauna.” § 

The reason for this striking under-estimate of the richness 

* Gcog. Distribulioii of Animals, 1. p, 450. t Id., pp. 400- 0:I. 

I Trans. N.Z. Inst., V, p. 240, § Id., V, p. 297. 
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of the New Zealand insect fauna is not far to seek for it 
IS undoubtedly due to the fact that its great interest and 
importauce were until quite recently not realised l..y ento- 
mologists m general, pre\aous to which a certain lack of 
superficial attractiveness in the insects as a wliole had led to 
their being somewhat neglected by collectors, professional 
and otherwise. The dose research and observation oarricl 
out during the past thirty years by the resident entomologists 
of New Zealand, with the aid of such capable visitors from 
England as Mr. B. Meyrick and others, have completely 
dissipated the idea of an insect fauna unduly poor in number 
of species. But these researches have cmpliasiscd t he isolated 
and distinctive character of the fauna, by revealing the striking 
inequality in the representation of the different Orders of 
insects, and tlie entire absence in all, of a great number of 
groups otherwise of almost universal distvibution. Indeed, 
it may be said that the interest of the Xe\\' /(‘aland in.sect 
fauna as a whole consi.sts almost as much in its deficii'in’ies, 
as in what it inclu(le.s. 

Comparatively few of the New Zealand insects arc of 
diurnal or obtrusive habits, and their general apparent scarcity 
in species at any rate, is very evidtmt to the ordinary col- 
lector, as indeed it was at first to myself. A very large number 
of insects in all Orders, especially in the (.’nl(‘0]>lera., are most 
efficiently protected from casual observation by their inactive 
and retired habits, and even more by the eminently cryptic 
nature of their form and colouring, which harmonise in a 
greater degree with their special surroundings than is probably 
the case with the members of any other fauna. Very many 
species are exceedingly local, and confin(Hl to a very sumll 
area, and a large number of the finer forms now known have 
been recently obtained from mountain localities more or less 
difficult of access. Mdien, however, the entomologist from 
England has realised the peculiar conditions under which 
most of the endemic insects live, he will find collecting fully 
as pleasant and remunerative as at home, though it may 
call for a greater amount of acumen and perseverance. 

In the neighbourhood of the larger towns, the imsects 
introduced accidentally or of set purpose from bur own conn- 
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try, such as the hive-bee, the humble-bees of three or four 
species which were imported with much difficulty some fifty 
years ago, and which now abound everywhere, the blow-fly 
CdlifJiora erytkrocephala Meig., and the drone-fly Eristalis 
fenax L., intrude themselves on the notice of the entomologist 
much more than is the case with the endemic insects of the 
Islands. They are, in fact, fully as much in evidence as the 
swarms of sparrows, greenfinches, linnets and starlings which 
have everywhere replaced the far more interesting small 
native birds, except in the recesses of the “ bush ” remote 
from cultivation. 

The history of the progress of our knowledge of the Cole- 
opterous fauna of New Zealand is very interesting. The first 
small collection brought to England, which, however, included 
several of the largest and most conspicuous species, was made 
during the memorable first visit of Capt. Cook to the islands 
in 1769-70; and many of these insects, which were described 
by Fabricius, still exist in the Banksian Collection in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, Little or 
nothing was added to our knowledge until 1841, when some 
beetles were collected at Akaroa, Port Cbaljners, and the 
Auckland Islands by the French expedition to the South 
under Capt. Dumont dTJrville; and a few ^vere also obtained 
at the Bay of Islands in the North Island by the naturalists 
of our own Antarctic sliips commanded by Capt. Sir James C. 
Ross. Tliese latter insects, with a few more from other 
entomologists, among them Charles Darwin in the “ Beagle,” 
were described by Adam White in 1846 in the “ Zoology of 
the Voyage of H,M. Ships Erebus and Terror,” about 150 
species of Coleoptera being then known from New Zealand. 
A small collection, from the Christchurch district, sent home 
in 1867 by Mr. R. W. Fercday, was described in the “ Ento- 
mologist’s Monthly Magazine ” of that year by Mr. H, W. 
Bates; and from this date the serious investigation of the 
New Zealand Coleoptera may be said to have commenced. 
Several valuable papers by the late Prof. Hutton, Capt. T. 
Broun, Mr. C. M. W'^akefield, and other entomologists resident 
in New Zealand, as well as by Mr. F. P. Pascoe and Dr. D. 
Sharp, appeared between 1873 and 1884, mostly in the Trans- 
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actions of tbe New Zealand Institute ; and in 1885 the last- 
named eminent Coleopterist, in the Transactions of the Iloyal 
Dublin Society,* made what was up to that time by far the 
most important contribution to our knowledge of tlie New 
Zealand beetle-fauna, mainly based on a very large collection 
from the South Island received from Mr. K. Helms of Grey- 
mouth. In this fine paper, to which lam greatly indebted, 
Dr. Sharp estimates that New Zealand will be found to 
possess somewhere between 3000 and 3500 specie.s of ('ole- 
optera,” a prediction which has been more than fulfilled, 
I^ior to that date, however, Captain (afterwards Major) T. 


Broun, whose decease W’e have quite recently had to de])lorc, 
had issued at Wellington in 1880 the first part of his " Manual 
of New Zealand Coleoptera,” in which 1141 species were 
enumerated. This work, although in parts decidedly o]xm 
to criticism, has been of very great value to every one interested 
in the entomology of New Zealand; and to the end of Ins 
long life the author continued, almost siiigle-handcd and 
under many difEcultios, to describe the multitude of hitherto 
unknown forms brought to liglit by his own rosi'are]it‘.s and 
those of the other Coleopterhsta resident in the Dominion. 
The endemic members of several important families, such <is 
the ByrrUdae, the Cossomdea., and esirccially the R^daphdfw, 
have been revised by him in quite recent years. Just before 
his lamented decease, Prof. F. W. Hutton m l‘J04 published 
his exceedingly useful Index Faunae Novae Zealandiae, 
which includes a complete catalogue of the insects a,s known 
up to that date, and enumerates 2735 species of ^bleoptm 
as occurring in the Islands. At the present time about 4000 
species, a number considerably in excess of that of our British 
beetles, are known to inhabit the New Zealand Hegion, an 


these are comprised in nearly 700 genera. 

The unequal representation of the New Zealand insects is 
in no Order so strikingly evident as m the Coleoptera. lus 
the important familie.s Cetomadae and Camduh, are on tir^ 
absent from the fauna; and only four small species o the 
Bup-aliim, so abundant in sped® and 
Australia, have as yrt bean fouud iu New Zealand. The 
« New SetiM, Vol. Ill, VP- 35W52. P'»'e“ ^ll, XIII. 



great group of true dung-beetles, as miglit indeed bave been 
expected in the case of a region which in all probability has 
never supported any terrestrial Mammalia except two small 
species of bats, are here represented only by a very few 
small forms of Sapkohius {Copridae) and Ataenius {ApJiodiidae), 
which are found under bark and in vegetable refuse. The 
very curious little blind Aphodiid Phycochus graniceps Broun, 
which lives in the sand under half -buried logs at high-water 
mark on the coasts, has, singularly enough, been found under 
similar conditions in Tasmania, in company with another 
member of the genus. The I}ytiscidae number only sixteen 
species, and only one of these, the rare. Homoeodytas {Cyhister) 
hookeri White is of large size ; our familiar RhanHm puh'erosus 
Steph,, whose range extends from our own islands to Tongatabu 
in mid -Pacific, being of very common occurrence. The, 
Chrysonielidae again are lew in species, except perhaps in 
the Galeriieine genus TM-j>eruS) and they do not present a 
single forju of large size or striking appearance. On the 
other hand the Cicindelidae, IlydwpMUdae, Staphylinidae, 
Lucanidae, Elaieridae and Dascillidae, as well as the Heteromeray 
arc relatively much better represented, and the Longicornes 
can boast of some 220 species, a large number for a temperate 
region, though only two of these, Prio}wplus reticularis F, 
and Ochrocydus huitoni Paso., both among the most conspicuous 
of New Zealand insects, represent the large section of the 
Prioninae. The CarahidaCy of which, however, the, first sub- 
family (Ca rabid es) has for its sole exponent the very anomalous 
Amurotypus edu'ardsi Bates, forms one of the largest and 
most important elements of the Coleopterous fauna, being 
only exceeded in this respect by the Curculionidae, of which 
family more than a thousand species are now known from 
the New Zealand region. The sub-family CossoninaCy which 
is characteristic of in.sular insect faunae in an eminent degree, 
is here developed to an extent proportionately exceeded else- 
where only in the Hawaiian Islands and in St, Helena. A 
single tree, the Nikau {RhopaJostylis sapida Sol.), the sole 
endemic palm, supports an interesting series of some eight 
or ten species included in four genera, and other remarkable 
forms of the sub-family are restricted to the tree-ferns 
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{Cyatfiea) and to the so-called ‘‘native flax’' 
tenax Forst.). A single species of the curious genus Rhyncho- 
gonus, whose head-quarters are in the Hawaiian Islands, has 
been found in New Zealand, and another has recently been 
met with in the Kenuadoc Islands to the Tiorthward. The 
Cryptorrhynchiiia are. also very fully represented, especially 
Acalles and the allied genera, which include some very fine 
endemic forms. There an' five species of the small hut 
remarkable family Rhysodklae, a large miiubcr for a single 
limited region, and one of the very few members of the very 
aberrant family Aghjnjdnidne {J. ivoUdahmi Sharp) is fouml 
rarely on the tree-ferns, the only other two species occurrin‘» 
in such remote localities as New Caledonia and tlic Canary 
Islands. The Anthribidae also include a considerable number 
of interesting insects, nearly all, however, being of small size; 
and in the Colydiidae and the Pschiphldne esixHially, the 
industrious researches of the present school of New Zealand 
Colcopterists, notably among them the late Major Broun, have 
revealed a wealth of species probably unequalled anywhere else 
in the world in singularity of form and diversity of structure. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF REPRESENTATION IN 
■ CERTAIN GROUPS OF COT.KOPTKRA 
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In this connection it may be interesting to compare the 
representation of some of the principal families and sub- 



families of Coleoptera in New Zealand with that of the truly 
endemic members of the same groups in two equally pre- 
cinctive and peculiar insular faunae which have been about 
equally investigated, and with the same groups as found in 
the British Islands. 

The great majority of the New Zealand beetles are of 
moderate or quite small dimensions, and are characterised 
rather by endless diversity of form and sculpture than by 
bright or conspicuous colouring. The largest beetle of the 
Islands, Prionoplus rdicularis F., slightly exceeds our Prionus 
coriariiis in size, and the single representative of the Brenthidae, 
Teramocerus [LasiorThyncMis) harhicornh F., of which the male 
is often more than three inches in total length, is one of the 
finest and largest of the family, as well as one of the most 
remarkable and conspicuous insects in the fauna of the 
Islands. But there arc, after all, a good many exceptions 
to the general dullness. The large metallic- green and coppery 
species of Trichosternus and Zaeopoecilus rival many of the 
European Carahi in size and brilliancy of colour, and another 
fine and very characteristic genus of the same family is 
Mecodema, of which nearly sixty species arc now known from 
New Zealand, only two or three others occurring in Australia 
and Tasmania. These are black or dark bronzy beetles of 
varied and often elegant sculpture, the finest, M. cosiellum 
Broun, coming from Stephens Island in Cook’s Strait, where 
also the largest species of the endemic Tenebrionid genus 
Cilihe is found. In the rich green flower-frequenting species 
of Rygmodus we find a brightness of colouring quite unusual 
in the Hydrophilidae, and the little “ chafers ” of the genus 
Pyronoia, some of w^hich arc most abundant in summer on 
Lepfospermum and other blossoms, yield to very few of their 
tribe in beauty of metallic colour. Their larger relative, the 
exceedingly rare Poeeilodiscus pulcher Broun of the mountains 
of the South Island, is even more brilliant, and the largest 
Buprestid, Namo enysii Rroiiti, is also a charming little 
beetle. Among the Elateridae are some quite fine insects, 
one of the most singular being the large flattened Psorochroa 
granulata Broun, which is found rarely in crevices of rocks 
near the sea in some of the small off-lying islands ; and the 
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Ckndae also include some very pretty little insects. Few 
Longicorns for their size exceed in elegance of form or beauts’ 
of subdued colour such species as HexaU-ichm pukemkuia f'., 
Coptomnui variegaium F. (both of ivhich, like Taamcerm 
harUcornis, have in recent years become very much less 
common than formerly), the apple-green Camprosoti mclairi 
White, and especially the little flower-frequenting members 
of the genus Zonoi^,; while the large and rare Blosyropus 
spinosus Kedt. of the South Island is one of the most quaint- 
looking beetles even in New Zealand. Tt is in the llliyuchu- 
p}io-ra, however, that we find the most singular and diversified 
forms of the endemic Coleoptera. The ineinbers of the small 
sub-family Scolopteriuae {Nyxetes, Anchtroplerus. Hcohpk'fUfi, 
etc.) present a little assemblage of knobbed and spmosc 
Weevils of most distinctive appearance, quite unlike any 
forms from elsewhere, and the species of iitf'jdKivoi-rhyiirltua, 
Ho'plocneme, and Rhadiiwmmvs, to name only a few, are 
hardly less bizarre in aspect. Metallic or bright colours are 
rare in this family here, but a large number of species are of 
neat and attractive appearance, and (be members of the 
genera RhjmJiodes, Agaihims, Lyperahius, Phnedrophilm, and 
some other forms recently discovered in the mountains of 
the South Island at considerable elevations, are di'cidedly 
handsome insects. 

Comparatively few of the beetles are individually numerous, 
the Cieindehdae forming one excejition ; Ciditde(a tubercidufn F. 
in the North Island, and C. htecnicta AVhite in the South, are 
'to be seen everywhere on roadsides and dry banks in summer, 
and are familiar to the youth of the dominion under the 
curious name of “ New Zealand bees.'’ Only a few species 
may be regarded as in any way injurious to agriculture or 
otherwise, but the brilliant little " chafer ” Fyronoia fesika F. 
has been known to W'ork considerabh! havoc witli the blossoms 
of fruit-troe.s, and cereal crops and pastures are sometimes 
greatly damaged by the larvae of one or two species of the 
Melolonthid genus Odontria. The huge white larvae of Prio- 
noplus reticulaxis, called ” huhu ” by the Maoris, and greatly 
esteemed by them as an article of food, live in the timber of 
the Kauri and other Conifers, but the trees are probably 
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attacked by tbe beetle only when they are in a state of 
incipient decay. Another of the larger Longicoms, Aenima 
hiria F., is sometimes destructive to orange and lemon trees 
in the North Island, as well as to the Puriri, or New Zealand 
teak {Vitex litioralis). This valuable timber tree is also 
subject to the attacks of the larva of the large Hepialid moth 
Charagia virescens Doubl,, and sound logs are in consequence 
often difficult to obtain. Two weevils, Mitrastethvs hiluher- 
culaius F. and the Cossonid Xemcyiema s'pinipe.s Woll., are 
also at times somewhat injurious to Kauri and other Coni- 
ferous timber, and at Reefton, a mining town in the South 
Island hastily built of Kahikatca ” or so-called white 
pine,” I found that two or three of the native species of 
Cossonides, associated with incredible numbers of our familiar 
Anobixm domesimim, had practically eaten up many of the 
houses, through the planking of which it was quite easy to 
thrust one’s finger in places. 

Like the Coleoptera, the Lepidoptera of New Zealand were 
for a long period regarded as being exceedingly poor in species, 
and generally of somewhat unattractive appearance. It 
cannot be denied that the butterflies and moths of the 
Islands include few forms of large size or bright colours, 
and that, as with the beetles, many groups of otherwise 
world-wide distribution are here strikingly deficient or entirely 
absent. But during the last half-century the number of 
known endemic Lepidoptera has been very greatly augmented 
by the researches of such diligent resident entomologists as 
Mr. C. M. Wakefield, Mr. E. W. Fereday, Prof. Hutton and 
Mr, G. V. Hudson, whose finely illustrated and most useful 
work “New Zealand Moths and Butterflies,” published in 
1898, marks an era in the study of the fauna of the Dominion. 
Even a greater debt is owing td Mr. E. Me^Tjck, who resided 
and collected actively in New Zealand for some years. Besides 
publishing the descriptions of a multitude of hitherto unknown 
species, chiefly in the “ Transactions of the New Zealand 
Institute,” he has in the same journal, between the years 
1910 and 1917, revised and brought up to date our knowledge 
of nearly all the principal sections of the Order, as represented 
in the region. The extreme importance and interest of the 
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New ^aland Lepidoptera from an evolutionary standpoint. 
M well as of their geographical relations with the insect 
faunae of other regions in the Southern Hemisphere, are 
clear y shown m this senes of masterly papers, mv imlebtedness 
to which in this Address I here gratelullv ,ielciiowled..e 
The number of spoeics of I,epi,loptera at present known 
from the New Zealand region reaelu‘s tlie respectable total 
of 107S, and their distriljution among tlle |,ni,ei|«l secli„„,s 
of the Order is shown in the following I’alde. 
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Even in comparison with the giuieral paucity of hutterflies 
in the extra-tropical regions of the Southern Heniisjthere, the. 
number of species found in New Zealand is exceptionally 
small for its area. Only fourteen species (or fifteen if we 
include the intrusive and perhaps not fully naturalised 
Danaida 'ph'cip-pus L.) may be regarded as permanent resi- 
dents; and these belong to only four main divisions, the 
almost universally distributed PapiUonindCf Pierim-e, Eryci- 
ninae^ and Hesperiiiae being totally unrepresented. Three of 
the five Vanessids, Precis oUida F., Pyraineis it€(x and the 
almost ubiquitous Pyrameis cardui L, (var. hrshawn McCoy), 
arc well-known Australian forms, and the irregularity of their 
occurrence in diiferent years suggests the probability that in 
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New Zealand their numbers arc at times reinforced by migra- 
tion from that continent across the Tasman Sea, with the aid 
of the prevailing strong westerly winds of those latitudes. 
One of the Lycaenidae, Zizera lahradus Godt, {Lycaena phoebe 
Murray), is widely distributed throughout Australia and the 
Pacific Islands. The remaining ten species form a little 
endemic group of exceptional interest. The most showy 
butterfly is the beautiful Pyrmmis gonmlla which repre- 
sents our ‘‘ Red Admiral ” in the Dominion, and greatly 
resembles it in appearance and familiar habits; its larva, 
too, feeds in a closely similar manner on the big shrubby 
nettle Urtica ferox, in little tents made of leaves spun together. 
It is generally common throughout New Zealand, from the 
North Cape to l^tewart Island, and is represented in the 
Chatham Islands by the closely allied P. ada Alfken. Three 
pretty species of Chrysopkanm are 'also widely distributed; 
C*. ml'itslim F. is the commonest of these, the more handsome. 
C. feredayi Bates being somewhat more local, and the larvae 
of both species may be found feeding on the imported sorrel 
in the same w^ay as that of our C. pklaeas. The little purple- 
flushed C. hotdenarum White occurs, sometimes abundantly, 
in dry stony places and shingly river-beds, and the incon- 
spicuous Lycacna oxhyi Feld, is usually met with in similar 
situations. 

By far the most interesting butterflies in New Zealand are 
the four endemic species of Salyridm, each one being the sole 
representative of its genus. Bodonidia helm&i Fercday, a 
somewhat rare and very richly coloured insect, flies in 
February in sunny openings in the forests on both sides of 
Cook’s Strait, usually at a considerable height above the 
ground, and its capture is thus by no means easy; the food- 
plant of its larva is the large sedge or cutting-grass,” Galmia 
setifoUa. The other three species are, so far as is known, 
entirely confined to the South Island. Argyropkenga anii- 
podim Dbld. is the characteristic butterfly of the “ tussock- 
lands,” its range extending from near sea-level to upwards 
of 4000 feet, and where it occurs it is often very abundant. 
The underside of the wings of this butterfly, with its longi- 
tudinal silvery stripes on a ground-colour of soft ochreous- 
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brown, is very conspicuous in the cabinet ; but when it is 
at rest at the bottom of a tussock,'’ those markings liar* 
monise most perfectly with the lights nml shadows of the 
yellowish grass-stems, and in this environment the insect 
presents as complete and beautiful an example of protective 
resemblance as our own Orange-tip on its favourite white 
Umbelliferous flowers. Perenodaimon {Pn’bia) pJufo Fen-day 
is in appearance and structure, as well as in habit-s, wonder- 
fully like some of the black Erebias of the European Alps, 
and is fairly widely distributed and sometimes common on 
shingly mountain slopes at elevations between 4tK.)0 and G(XH) 
feet. As I have unfortunately no practical experience of this 
mountain butterfly, I cannot refrain from quoting the very 
interesting remarks of Mr. H. Hamilton on the habits of the 
insect as observed by him in its native surroundings.* Erebiu 
plulo can only be located when the sun is shining strongly 
and continuously. This beautiful black huttccfly is then t») 
be seen hovering over the. shingle-slips, an<l aiiparcntly follow- 
ing well-defined air-tracks. It was noticed (hat the best way 
to capture them was to sit close to a place tlu'V had heen 
seen to pa.ss, and keep perfectly still. Trcscntly one would 
come sailing along, ami apparently not Jiotice the colh-ctor. 

A very quick movement with the net was necessary to catch 
the insect, and if you missed the first stroke the chances 
were all on the butterfly escaping. On being disturbed tliey 
make rapid jerky upward movemont.s, and soon get out of 
the danger-zone, flying a\vay to some other slojic. As soon 
' as the sun is obscured by a eloud all the butterfl.es aliglit 
and remain motionless until the sun shines again. s sun 
shine is the exception rather than the rule on these mountain- 
tops, £'rcbitt-hunting is very trying to the patience.” ^ 
Erehiola hufleri Fereday is also restricted to similar high 
altitudes, but is a much more local and less eoinmon^msect 
thanP. pNo. To quote Mr. H. Hamilton again: t Asa 
rule, the habits of the E. hutkn are sluggish, and it does not 
make long flights ; it frequents some particular tussock-clump 
and flutters about there. The position of the female is 
generally iudicated by w^atching the movements of the males, 
• Trans. N.Z, Inst., XLIII, p. 117. t ^.c., p. 122. 
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and noticing where they hover for a longer time than usual. 
During the bright sunshine the male hutleri is seldom ever 
seen at rest, and appears to fly backwards and forwards 
along well-defined routes within certain natural boundariea. 
This ‘ trade-route ’ habit is specially characteristic of E. pluto 
also.” 

In addition to the endemic butterflies of New Zealand, 
several wanderers from other regions have occasionally been 
found within its limits. Writing as long ago as 1855, the 
Eev. Richard Taylor, in his very interesting work “ Te Ika 
a Maui,” mentions “ a fine large butterfly, closely resembling 
the English Purple Emperor,” as being found in the Middle 
(South) Island; and in the second edition of the book, pub- 
lished in 1870, is a tolerable coloured figure of the male of 
Hypolimnas bolina L. under the Cramerian name of Diadema 
augp.. This butterfly has been taken not unfrequently in 
recent years, and the large size and fine colouring of the 
specimens, notably of the female figured by Mr, Hudson in 
“ New Zealand Moths and Butterflies,” would appear to point 
to North Australia as their place of origin. Liinnas chry~ 
sippus L., Catopsilia catilla Cram., and an unidentified species 
of Euploea are exceedingly rare visitors, also in all prob- 
ability from Australia, More diflicult of explanation is the 
undoubted occiirrenee, at Wellington in 1881,* and at Orepuki, 
at the south extremity of the South Island in 1903,t of several 
specimens of our Pyrnmeis afaJania, whose nearest station, to 
which it has found its way from North America, is in the 
Hawaiian Islands, at least KXX) miles distant from New 
Zealand. Even more inexplicable is the reported capture of 
Aglais urticae at Wellington, at the same time as that of 
P. aialanta, by Mr. T. Kirk; and I understand that even 
our Pieris rapat has on one occasion been observed at this 
port, having almost certainly been brought thither by chance 
ill one of its early stages. 

The powerful flight and wandering propensities of the 
Sphingidae have carried certain species of the family to some 
of the most remote oceanic islands, but only two have been 
observed in New Zealand. These are Herse convolvuli L,, 
* Trans, N.Z. Inst., XVI, p. 550. t W., XXXVI, p. 161. 
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which, although by no means generally common, appears to 
be fully established in the Islands', anrl a few examples of 
the almost equally widely-ranging Ilippodon ceJvrio L. have 
been met with in recent years. The groat assemblage of 
moths included under the ohsolete but in some respects con- 
venient name of the Bomhjcina are all but unrepresented in 
the fauna, several important families, as the LimacodnJae, the 
Lasiocampidae, and the Satuninlne, being entirely absent; 
the sole representative of the Hypsidae is Deilenma anuuJafa 
Boisd., whose sharply contrasted black and white markings 
and diurnal flight render it one of the most conspicuous and 
familiar of the insects of New Zealand . The very few Arcdidae 
include the widely distributed Vietheisa pulchcUa L. which is 
a fairly frequent visitor and perhaps established in the North 
Island, and three species of Metacrias, an endemic genus 
probably most nearly related to the South European genua 
Ocnogyna. The males of these are handsome and very active 
little “ tiger-moths,” which fly in the sunaliine at rather high 
elevations in the South Island, the fiunales being practically 
apterous, and covered with a thick coat of ycllow'ish hair- 
scales. 

We have yet another' instance of unequal representation in 
the case of the Noctuid moths. Jn his “ Revision of the New 
Zealand Camdritiiiia^'* Mr. Meyrick enumerates 97 species, 
and the researches of the resident Lepldopterists, not for- 
getting tliose of our Follow Dr. U. H. Longstaff,t have added 
about a dozen more in recent years. Seven of the genera, 
and a very large percentage of the species, are entirely 
restricted to the New Zealand region, and the great majority 
of these are comprised in a single sub-family, the Melanchnna.e, 
the genus Melanchm alone having no fewer than 37 sjxjcics. 
The multitude of diversified form.s until recently included 
under the comprehensive title of the Qmdrifuiae are here 
represented only by a very few stragglers, chiefly from 
Australia and the Pacific Islands; and wdthin the limits of 
the region we also find Heliothis aymigera Hubn., Leuemia 
{Alelia) unipuncia Haw',, L. loreyi Dup. (in the Kcrmadcc 

* Trans. N.Z. Inst., XI.IV, pp, 

t “ Butter fty-h anting in Many Lands, pp. 449, 451, 474. 
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Islands), Agrotis ypsilon Rott., and even our little Hypenodes 
costaestrigalis Steph., all insects of nearly world* wide distribu- 
tion. A good many of the endemic Noctuae are handsomely 
marked and attractive-looking moths, though few are of 
bright colour or more than moderate size; and they share 
with our species their susceptibility to the attractions of 
“ sugar/’ which is resorted to by tbe resident Lepidopterista 
with as much success as at home. 

The Geometrina form an outstanding feature in the Lepid- 
opteroua fauna of New Zealand. In number of species they 
are surpassed only by the Tineina, and in beauty of varied 
pattern and delicacy of colouring many are excelled nowhere 
else in the world. In the words of Mr. Meyrick,* “ the group 
exhibits the same inequality of representation of families that 
has been noticed in the others; three-fourths of the whole 
number of species belong to the family Hydriomenidae, which 
is very adequately represented, while the Sdidosemidae and 
Mmiocteniadae arc very imijerfectly exhibited, and the other 
families either wholly absent or indicated only by one or two 
casually introduced immigrants,” The foreign element is 
here even less in evidence than in any other division of the 
Lepidoptera, and only some nine or ten of the 219 known 
species arc found beyond the limits of the New Zealand region. 
A few species occur in open situations, but the greater number 
inhabit the forest, and in many cases their colour and markings 
exhibit a beautifully protective adaptation to their environ- 
ment, The members of the genera Noloreas, Basyutis, and 
Arcteiitkes, are brightly coloured mountain insects which fly 
in the sunshine up to an elevation of 6000 feet, and are found 
mostly in the South Island, and the species of Declanay which 
include some of the most handsome of the indigenous moths, 
are distinguished by their robust build, strongly contrasted 
patterns, and in the commonest, 1). jloccosa Walk., for extreme 
variability in colour and markings. 

The Pyralidina of New Zealand number 216 specie.^, included 
in 33 genera, and as pointed out by Mr. Mcyrick,! comprise 

* Eevisiou of the New Zealand I^oltAcmiina, Trans. N.Z. Inst., XLIX, 
Iip. 24«-273. 

t Revision of the New Zealand Pyralidina, Trans. N.Z, Inst., XLV, 
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22 per cent, of the entire Lepidopteroiis fauna, a higlier pro- 
portion than m any other region. This is niainlv due lo the 
enormous development of the Cnmlnlae, Cramhi,, alone con- 
taining 42 species ; and especially to that of t lie genus 
of which no fewer than 1)2 endemic s[»ecies are now known. 
It IS only in the Hawaiian Islands, from whence about CO 
species have been recorded, that we find this well-marked genus 
so largely in evidence. Many of the prineiiwl familiirs are 
either absent, or barely represented by a very few straggl<Ts or 
immigrants, but tliere are IC endemic species of the Pkropfio- 
ndae, and the widely distributed Slcuophlui zophodactyh Dup. 
lias been found at Wellington. Pijmiin Janiiahs h., Phdin 
interpunctella Hiibii., and Meliphoni grhseUa F. have also been 
introduced by commerce, and arc now establisliod in the. 
Dominion. The, Tortiicina present a consideralile variety of 
forms, nearly all endemic, Imt only one of the.se, Pacoevia 
excesmna Walk, appears to be of economic importance, its 
larva sometimes attacking ai>ricot and otlier fruit trees. Tlie 
“ Codlin Moth, Carpocapfia ponnixcUd L., lias been introduced 
into Ne^v Zealand, but fortunately lias not tliere become so 
great a pest as in Australia and Tasmania. 

In his “ Revision of the New Zealand Tineiua,'' * Mr. Mey- 
rick remarks that “ the Tiveina usually eonstitule more than 
one-third of the Lcpidoptcra of any given region, and this 
proportion is apparently maintained in New Zealand.'’ As 
364 out of the 1078 species now known from tlie region belong 
to this divi.sion of the Lepidoptera, this estimate of its represen- 
tation is very nearly exact. Fully one-tliird of these, again, 
arc included in a single family, the (kcoplioriihif, and only in 
Australia does this family bear as large a proportion to the 
entire Tineid fauna. On the other hand, the extensive family 
Gekekiadae is represented by only a few spi'cies, and tlie 
Add'ldm, w^hich Mr. Meyrick says {^.c. p. 20G) are an ancient 
family and present in all the other continental regions (for I 
coiLsidei New Zealand as a continent, or rather the remains 
of one) ’’ are entirely absent. Our “ Currant Clearwing ” 
Trochilhem tipuliforme Cl. has been introduced, and is now to 
be found throughout the Dominion ; and the cosmopolitan 
* Tram, X.Z. Inst,, XLVII, pp. 205 - 244 . 

PEOa EXT. SOC, LOXD., Ill, IV, V, 1920. 
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Plutella crucifer arum Z. is here, as elsewhere, a serious pest to 
turnips and other crops of a similar kind. 

The Zygaenidae are entirely absent, and there are only two 
species of the Psychidae. The large larva-cases of Oeceticu.s 
omnivorus Fereday are conspicuous on many indigenous and 
imported trees throughout the Islands, but are said to be less 
common than in former years. The Hepialidae include several 
fine species, among them the largest Lepidopterous insect of 
New Zealand, Charagia virescens Dbld. This very handsome 
green moth, whose life-history is fully and admirably detailed 
by Mr. Hudson in his “ New Zealand Moths and Butterflies,” 
is by no means rare, especially in the North Island, though the 
perfect insect is not often seen, and most of the specimens 
obtained are bred from the pupa. The larva feeds in the solid 
wood of living trees, and from its large size is capable of doing 
a great deal of damage. For a long time this larva was sup- 
posed to be the host of the fungus Cordyceps roberlmi, well 
known as a curiosity under the name of the “ New Zealand 
Vegetable Caterpillar”; but the ground-feeding larvae of 
the allied genus Porina have recently been ascertained to be 
the true hosts of this .singular parasite. The Micropterygidae 
of New Zealand are of exceptional interest as including, in the 
genera Mnewearcka and Sabalinca, the most ancient and primi- 
tive forms of Lepidoptera now existing, A single specie.s of 
the last-named genus is known from Queensland, but with 
this exception, the three genera and thirteen species occurring 
in the Islands are strictly endemic. 

In his valuable paper “ On the Geographical Relations of 
the New Zealami Fauna,” Prof. Hutton in 1872 wrote as 
follows * — “ The Heteroptera are remarkable for their frag- 
mentery character, and wide distribution. The 13 known 
species belong to 13 different genera and 9 families ; and there 
are not more than 7 endemic species, three, of which have not 
been properly examined, and may therefore be found to be 
identical with species inhabiting other countries. ... In 
strong contrast to this stand the Honioptera, which include 19 
species, of three (,ric) genera only ; Cicada having 12, and Cixius 
7 species.” But while a fair number of species have since been 
* Trans. N.Z. Inst., V, pp, 247-8. 
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added, the Heteropterons fauna of New Zt‘alajul reiuaiiia one 
of the poorest and most seanty of all, and this was eertainly 
my own impression when I was eolleetin" rliere. As revised 
by the late Mr. G. \V. Kirkaldy in the fauna now 

includes 48 Heteroptera and 39 Aucheiiorrhyiiehous Hom- 
optera, and of these some 40 sj)ecies are endemic. Almost 
without exception, the forms in the first division are of smiill 
size and obscure colour] np, but the second includes an mterest- 
ing series of nearly twenty eudemic sjx'cies of Mfltnufmliit 
{Cicadidae) which art' a conspicuous feature in the insect, life 
of New Zealand. As in the, Hawaiian Islands, there are no 
endemic Apkididae, though some iiitrudueed sjteeios are now 
common; but the Cocci(}(if\ which have been worked out in 
an admirable scries of pa pens in the Transactions of the New 
Zealand Institute by the late Mr. AV. H. Maskell, number 
upwards of 90 endemic s]) 0 (‘ies, besides a score or more intro- 
duced from other parts of the world. 

Another very poorly represented Ordi'r is the Hymenoptera. 
As enumerated by Prof. T. D. A, Cocke reU,t the AiUhophda 
include only 18 species comprised in three genera, Pwsnpis, 
Hdiclus, and Parai-oUefes, the last-najned being common to 
Australia and New Zealand. Dr. A, 1). ForeU records 
19 species of ants, nearly ail of which ar<‘ endemic ; and ^Yhile 
the Fossores are not much better represented, and the true 
wasps are entirely absent, a fair number of the Pamsitica have 
been described from the region. With the exception of a 
single species of Xiphydria, the Phyto})hagous Hymenoptera 
appear to be entirely wanting ; and at present not more than 
200 species of the Order in all arc known from New Zealand, but 
further researches are sure to add considerably to this number. 

We owe most of our knowledge of the New Zealand Diptera 
to Prof. Hutton and Mr. P. Marshal] ; and the Order i.s, next to 
the Ooleoptera and the Lepidoptera, the nmst fuUy represented 
in the region. It includes some fine and curious endemic 
forms, the large and very rare Anthoiuyid, Exsul singulans 
Hutton, from Milford Sound in the South Island, being one 


* Trans. N.Z. Inst,, XU, pp. 22-39. 
t Troc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Pliiladelpkia, LXVilHp. 68. 
1 Trans. S.Z. Inst., XXXVli, pp. 3a3-355. 
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of the most extraordinary flies known, its very broad and 
short wings giving it somewhat the aspect of a Stylopid on a 
large scale; and the larvae of the Mycetophilid Bolitophila 
luminosa Skuse, which live gregariously in a slimy web on 
damp banks in the “ bush,'' well deserve the name of the 
“ New Zealand Glow-worm.’' Although the Maoris assert 
that mosquitoes were unknown before the coming of the 
English, the endemic species are quite sufficiently blood- 
thirsty, though none of them appear to be bearers of malaria ; 
and sand -flics {Simulhun) are very troublesome in some places, 
especially in the rainy forests of the South Island. 

The few Tricho])tera call for little remark, except that the 
larva of rhilanisciis plebeiufi McL. lives among seaweed on the 
coast between tide -marks, a habit almost or quite unique in 
the Order. In the genera Steuosmyliis and Drepanepteryx, 
the J^europtera-rianipennia includes several endemic forms of 
great beauty ; and in the Odonata, of which ten species, com- 
prised in five familic.s and six genera, are restricted to the 
region, Uwpekda carovei White, allied to the equally large 
Chilian Phenes mpto)\ is one of the finest dragon-flies in the 
world. Three peculiar species of Terniiiidae are found in New 
Zealand, but they do no appreciable damage. In the PJpheme- 
Yulae are one or two exceedingly fni' forms, of which the most 
noteworthy, is Oniscigaskf irahefeldi McL., with its extra- 
ordinary hind-body looking like that of some Crustacean. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this unique insect, as well as 
several others of its family, has been practically exterminated 
by the trout introduced in such numbers into the country 
during recent years. 

Among the nrost conspicuous and remarkable of New 
Zealand insects are the apterous forest-crickets of the family 
Stenopelmafidac, known throughout the Islands by the Maori 
name of Weta,” and of which some thirty-five species have 
been recorded* The largest of these, the “ Weta-punga,” 
Deinmrula heteracanlha White, wdio;se body is nearly as bulky 
as that of a mouse, and whose stout spiny hind- legs are six 
inches in length, lives in holes in trees in the North Island. 
It is now extremely rare, having been, it is said, nearly exter- 
minated by the introduced Norway rat, and commands a high 
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price as a curiosity. The nmch comiiioiicT Ilcmideina mega- 
cepkala Buller, which is also reported from T.ord Howe Island, 
is not greatly inferior in size, and the huge head and mandibles 
of the male give it an equally fnrinidalde appciiraiu-o ; and the 
cave-dwelling specio.s of Pdchjyhatiuiio are noteworthy on 
account of the inordinate length of their slender antennae. 
The single Mantid, Orthodere.s itniiidtraJU K., is found also in 
Australia and Tasmania, and is i^erhaps a rereni iiitruduction, 
and the Pkasmidae, of which there are some twelve species, 
include one or two forms of considerables size. Three or four 
Blattidae at most are indigenous ; Philyzihslei ia /lortn^-znihnidiae 
Walk., a highly odoriferous cockroacli which abonmls under 
loose bark, i.s familiar throughout the Dominion under the 
name of the “ Maori Bug.” The large and stout /JuiWuhts 
Uttorea White is the only common species of the very few 
endemic, Forjicididae] our common earwig has gamed a foot- 
ing in a few places, but is by no means the pest that it )ia.s 
become in Tasmania. Finally, tlie only SiphoiiapU'ra winch 
are found -in New Zealand appear to be, the best-known and 
universal species of the Order, and two others attanhed to 
domestic animals, Dr. Dieffenbaeh, writing in 1813,* states 
that “ the native.s say that fleas were introduced by Europeans, 
and for that reason sometimes call them ' te pakeha nohinoln,’ 
the little stranger,” hut as early as 1773 the Maun huts at 
Queen Charlotte's Sound were found by ('ajd. Cook s sailors 
to be exceeding full of vermin and particularly flca,s,'’ t and 
these insects are no doubt coeval with the first human inhabit- 
ants of the Islands, 

The insect fauna of the outlying islands of the New Zealand 
region, though as yet inq^crfectly known, presents many 
features of great interest. A few insects were obtained in 
1909 by Mr. Mb L. AVallacc from the volcanic but forcst-clad 
Kermadec Island, s, some 500 miles north-east of the North 
Cape. The thirty-eight specifs of (.bleoptera show marked 
affinity with those of Neiv Zealand, thirteen being described 
as new by Major Broun. More than lialf of the 40 species of 


♦ Travels in New Zealand, IL Appendix, p. ^l. 
i G. Yoreter. VoyOgfi icamd the Uorld m H.M,*.. 

p.201, 


' Resolution,” I, 
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Lepidoptcra, among which are three butterflies, Melanitis 
leda L., Hypolinmas holina L., and Pyrameis itea F. are common 
species of wide distribution ; ten are New Zealand forms, and 
eight are described by Mr. Meyrick as new. The notorious 
plague-flea, Pulex cheopis, has found its way to these remote 
islands, which swarm with rats; as well as our Cocclnella 
ll-punctaia, now abundantly naturalised throughout New 
Zealand. 

The larger group of the Chatham Islands is about 450 miles 
east-south-east of Cook’s Strait. They possess a luxuriant 
vegetation, with a good deal of forest, and the number of 
resident species of insects at present known will certainly be 
largely augmented by further research. Besides the butterfly 
Pyrameis ada Alfken, already mentioned, 106 species of 
Coleoptera have so far been recorded ; 49 of these are endemic, 
the remainder being well-known New Zealand forms. They 
include 12 Tjongicorns, three Anthribidae, and eight Cossoninae, 
and the rare Acalles fouyeri Hutton, is the largest and finest 
known member of this extensive genus. 

The widely scattered island groups in the stormy ocean 
south and east of New Zealand, and the solitary Macquarie 
Island far to the south-west, have in recent years been visited 
by several naturalists ; and the results of the scientific expedi- 
tion despatched thither under the auspices of the Dominion 
Government in 1907 arc embodied in the two fine volumes 
entitled The Subantarctic Islands of New Zealand,” pub- 
lished two years later. In this enterprise Entomology was 
most adequately represented in the person of our Fellow 
Mr. G. V. Hudson, whose researches, however, were confined 
to the Snares and the Auckland Islands. Six species of Cole- 
optera, including a fine new Mecodema, were found in the 
former little group, distant some sixty miles south-west from 
Stewart Island, From the Auckland Islands, so renowned 
among botanists for their beautiful and most peculiar Flora, 
some half-dozen species of beetles were obtained by the French 
Antarctic expedition under Capt. Dumont dTIrvilJe in 1840; 
and this number was increased to thirty by Mr. Hudson. Nine 
additional species were found by Mr. Marriner, another member 
of the expedition, at Campbell Island, which lies about 180 
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miles south-east o{ the Aiicklands, and possesses a somewhat 
similar flora, except that true forest growth is absent. The 
46 species of Coleoptera now knowji from the Subantarctic 
Islands, the predominant groups of which arc the Camhithie 
and the Rhynchophora, are referred to no fewer than 26 genera, 


eight of these being endemie. No biUterflv was observed in 
these islands, and only one Noetuid moth, Mehnivhia ert'hin 
Huds,, a sjiecies of rather striking a[>peariinee ; some half- 
dozen Geonietrac, and the same number of s])ecies of the domi- 
nant genus Scoparia; a remarkable new P 3 TiiUd genus and 
species, Protyparcka ucaphoden Meyr., witli one or two liliero- 
Lepidoptera; in all about twenty sjx'cies, twelve of which 
are endemic, though obviously allied to New Zealand forms. 


Except the Diptera, of which one or two very remarkable 
apterous and semi-apterons species were met with, the other 
Orders are very scantily or not at all represented. 

In Antipodes Island, 400 miles east-south -east of the South 
Cape of New Zealand, Prof. Hutton observed the conspicuous 
Hypsid moth Deilenma aiiuukla Poi.sd.; besides this insect, 
only three Diptera and a bird-flea, Go>iiop.syUa hrywlmnis 
Tasch. have been recorded from this lonely speck of land. 
The oven more desolate rocks a little to the northward known 
as the Bounty Islands, though they are witliont a trace of 
terrestrial vegetation, have produci'd a single Hydxoplnhd 
beetle, Thomosis gmmcola Broun, a remarkable Stenopelinatid 
cricket hchyrcplcctron isolatmn Hutton, and two or throe flies, 
all living in deposits of soaw^eed and guano at hjgh-watct 
. mark. Macquarie Island, in latitude 54^ 30' S. and longitude 
158° 50' E., has a fair amount of vegetation, but its on y 
recorded insects are two peculiar species of b)iptera. The 
biologists of the recent Australian Antarctic Expedition bund 
“numerous beetles under stones and moss” m this island; 
these apparently have not yet been described but cannot fa. 
to be of exceptional intcrest,and in all probability «.ll prove 
to be related to the singular forms occurring in 

T«o islands in a far more genial ehmate, included ,n the 
New Zealand zoological province, rernain to be 
Norfolk Island lies about half-way between New Uledon.a and 
Nek Zealand, and its fauna and «or«, although nia.nly 
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Australian in general character, exhibit unmistakable affinities 
with the latter. These are most pronounced in the case of the 
endemic birds, but among the Coleoptera are two species of 
Xylotoles, one of the most characteristic of the New Zealand 
Longicorn genera. Some thirty species of beetles have been 
recorded, but a much greater number must inhabit an island 
of such luxuriance and fertility. Tn Lord Howe Island, which 
is only 300 miles from the Australian coast, and more than 
twice as far from the nearest point of New Zealand, about 
80 species of Coleoptera, included in no fewer than 68 genera, 
have been found; among these are two species of Xylotoleg 
and two of So^naHiiia, the latter genus being otherwise restricted 
to New Zealand. Unfortunately the representatives of the 
other Orders in these very interesting islands appear to be 
almost unknown, except the butterflies, all of which are of 
Australian species with the exception of the fine PapHio 
anipkiaram Drury of Norfolk Island, which has its nearest 
ally in New Caledonia. 

It will be evident from this general review that the out- 
standing feature of the insect fauna of New Zealand is its 
eminently precinctivc and isolated character, which it exhibits 
in common with all the living productions of the region. The 
origin and affinities of these have been the subject for many 
years past of a large amount of speculation and discussion on 
the j;art of students of the geographical distribution of animal 
life ; and the general constitution of the fauna may be stated 
in the words of Prof. F. AV. Hutton, one of the most eminent 
of these * — The fauna maybe divided into a small aboriginal 
element, including species which have no near relatives else- 
where, and larger Malayan, Australian, and Antarctic elements, 
as w'ell as several smaller ones. In many cases, however, it 
is hard to say in which group a species should be placed, for 
its relations are so widely scattered. Taking a broad view of 
the whole fauna, however, it miiy be said that the terrestrial 
portion is chiefly of Malayan origin, but with rather strong 
Palacarctic and Neotropical connections.” The origin of the 
aboriginal element may date back as far as the beginning of 
the Tertiary period, and aniong the insects it probably includes 
* Index Faunae Novae Zealandiae, Introduction, p, 5, 
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most of the Cohfdihhe, aiKl f>iich forms as Bwrxiu, DaxIMu, 
Camiaius and others among the I'oWoptora, 0>n,cu,a,kY among 
the Ephemeridne, and the very primitive and arcliaic 
arcka and Sahafiiica in the Miero-Lopidoptera, to jnentioii only 
a few forms. Probably all those are relies of the fauna of a 
vanished continental land in the South Teinpe^rate Zone, of 
which the site is in part indicated by the relativelv shallow 
soundings of the New Zealand Plateau. This may at some 
^■)eriod of its existence liave been connected witli what is now 
South America, and by this land-bridge " the Neotro])ical 
element, so plainly indicated in the Fauna and Flora of New 
Eealand, may have been transmitted. As pointed out by 
Mr. Meyrick, this affinity between the two faumu' is very 
evident in the principal divisions of the Lepidoptera, and 
esj)ecially so in the Geomelyniae] and T well remember how 
much I was impressed, when in New' Zealand, with the strong 
general resemblance of many of the Geometrid n\oths to those 
1 had made acquaintance with m Chile some twmity years 
previously. The nearest allies of tlie remarkable butti'rfly 
Argyw'phenga antipodum are to be found among the Chilian 
Salyndae; and the very distinct 'Pipiilid genus MticnmasHx 
is also represented in Chile as w’cll as in Amboyna. This la.st, 
however, is evidently a form of very great antiquity and wide 
distribution in bygone ages, as Prof. Cockerell informs me 
that a species of this genus has been recently detected in a 
atraium of Oligocene age in the Isle of Wight. 

In the three endemic species of Chnjmphmif.is^ and especially 
in Ferenodaimon phto, which i.s practically an Erehki, we fmd 
an unexpected and not ea.sily explicable affinity w'iih the 
Palaearctic fauna; and a slight ndationship with that of the 
Ethiopian region is indicated in the Hi.stcrid genus SicnHiulax, 
one of the two species of which is found in New Zealand, and 
the other in Madagascar. A much larger element appears to 
have been derived originally from \>'liat are now' the Austro- 
Malayan and Melanesian regions by way of extensions north- 
ward of the former '' Greater New Zealand as indicated by 
shallow'er soundings in this direction. These " land-])ridges, ’ 
how'cver, have long been severed by the subsidence of the 
greater part of this ancient land, which occurred before many 
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of the more recently developed forms of life were in existence. 
The great gaps in the fauna of New Zealand are thus explained, 
and so great an amount of generic and si')ecific evolution has 
taken place within its restricted limits since its final isolation, 
that the affinities already indicated alone remain to tell of the 
former connections of the Islands with other regions. The 
surrounding ocean, too, has in recent times proved to be an 
effectual barrier to the interchange of species. Even in the 
case of the nearest continental land, though such insects as 
the strong- winged Pyrninek itea and Freds villida and a few 
Coleoptera, chiefly Longicorns and small dung-beetles, have 
made their way from Australia to New Zealand across the 
stormy Tasman Sea, probably less than a dozen species of 
New Zealand beetles have been found in Australia. The 
Ckrysomelidae, Cetouiadae and Bupreaiidae, which are there so 
fine and so well represented (one Biiprestid genus, Stigmedera, 
alone including no fewer than 420 Australian species), are in 
the Islands entirely absent or represented only by a few small 
or obscure forms; and of the numerous and characteristic 
group of Australian weevils, the Amycterinae, only a single 
species has been found as yet in New Zealand. 

Instances of the unique and precinctive character of this 
wonderful insect fauna may be multiplied as regards all the 
Orders ; but sufficient has been said, I trust, to illustrate its 
surpassing interest and importance in the scheme of the life- 
history of our globe, and to emphasise the immediate and 
urgent necessity of completing our knowledge of the insect 
life of New Zealand, before many of its most interesting and 
instructive forms disappear for ever before the march of 
settlement and cultivation. 

It only remains, in concluding this Address, to express my 
sincere thanks for the uniform kindness and consideration 
which have been extended to me by each and every Fellow of 
the Society during the period of my occupation of the Presi- 
dential Chair, as well as by the members of the successive 
Councils during the sixteen consecutive years in which I have 
had the honour to hold responsible office ; and to congratulate 
the Society on the choice of the distinguished Zoologist whom 
you have elected as my successor. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Tht Arabic fisures refer to the ^ayes of the ^ Tra,, actio,, ^ 
mmemh to the pnyeA of the ' I',w(,};„y,; 

GENERAL SUBJECTS. 

Aberration of exhIbikJ, xi ; of PreoUn, ..xhibit.>l IGii- of 

B. euphrasy, a and B. selene, exhibited, Ix.xviii ; of Lyoaenid, exl.ibi'tod, 
lxxx?ii ; of Lepidoptera. exhibited, Ixxxvii. 

Acantkomyops niytr, mennithogyucs of, exhibited, lx. 

Africa, observations on red [yreyoryi] and green forms of Ko.n- 
opteron, hyraea niyTochcta from B, E., exhibited, Lil ; Blotviae. from 
East, exhibited, xi ; observations on enemies of lirvae of Pleriue butter- 
fly, CatopdUa faveila in East, xxii ; resting, crowded in a bamboo 
clump, during the hot hour.s of the day, Dan, nine butterflies in East, 
l.xxv. 

African Fig Insect {BhistopJuuja dyscritus)^ on a new, xcii, 417. 

America, records of insect migrations in tropical, xxxv, 146. 

Androconia, seasonal dimorphism in, e.\hibited, xiii. 

Anthomyid genera Hmmmmjia and Ihikphila of Rondaui (Dipbera), 
contribution to the knowledge of (he, lix, 305. 

Auts, five years’ observations on the bionomics of Southern Nigerian insects, 
chiefly directed to the investigation of Lycaenid life-histories and the 
relations between Diptera and, Iviii ; gyn andromorphous, exlubilcd, 
Ixxxvii, 

Australian, insects, new and little-known, exhibited, liii ; insects, interest- 
ing, exhibited, liv; Termite, Mastoteeme, tlunrlueuxh^ the terminal 

■ abdominal structures of the primitive, J3T. 

Autograph of Charles Darwin, exhihited, x. 

Bats, moths flying, but not at rest, CHptnrcd by, ii. 

Bee, remarkable development in hind leg of female, exhibited, xi. 

Beetle.s, horned, illustrated, xviii ; rare British, exhibited, xxxvi; from 
Tonkin, Lamellicorn, exhibited, xc, 

Beris mliata captured with its Tendiiedinid models, Stratioinyid fly, 
exhihited, xxxii. 

Birds, on butterflies witucssed in *Nynbalautl, ntlacks of, exhibited and 
illustrated, xxiv; and butterflies, xxxiv; Weaver-bird observed eating 
butterrtiea, exhibited, Ivii. 

Blnstophaya dyscriiits, on a iiuw African Fig Insect, xcii, 417. 

Blastophagine genus, notes on l^ig Insects, including de.scriptions of three 
new speeies and a new, lfl8. 

Bombus derhamelhs, notes on the biology of some inrjiiilineR and parasites in 
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a. nest of, witli a description of the larva and pupa of Ejtnyaea dtpreitsa 
(= ne^tiva: Ooleoptera, Nitidulidap)^ 99. 

homhyx fiHU'Cus cOcoons from N. Staffordshire, Ophion unduiatui bred from, 
eihibitcd, iii. 

Bin fus hytmtilia^ female and egffs, exhibited, xc. 

Byoitkia aeU.nt, aberration of, exhibited, Ixiii ; and B. eupkro&yne, 
aberrations of, exhibited, UxviH. 

British, Lcpidoptcro, varieties of, exhibited, xxxii ; beetle, rare, exhibited, 
xxxvi. 

British (luiana, butterfly migrations in, Ixxix, d3l. 

Butterflies, of Cyprus, exhibited, xiv, xxxi, IVO; witnessed in Nyasaland, 
nttack.s of birds on, exhibited and illustrated, xxlv ; birds and, xxxiv ; 
^V'ejiviT-blrd observed eating, exhibited, Ivii; from Mesopotamia, Ixii ; 
migrating in evening from one valley to another in hfalay Peninsula, 
and back in inorning, accompanied 'by moth mimics, Ixiii ; from Dutch 
Xcw Guinea, cew, exhibited, I vxi ; resting, crowded in a bamboo clump, 
during the hot hours of the day. East African Danniue, Ixxv ; in British 
Guiana, migrations of, Ixxix, 331. 

B 3 'f’-iaws, proposed alteration of, xiii, xxxii ; special meeting as to, xl, 

i'armmus motosus, contribution to our knowledge of the life-history of tlie 
Stick Insect, xxiv, 

Gatocaline inotli, Cocytodes coey»le<x, protective movements of conspicuous 
larva of, cxliibited, ii. 

Vutopsilin fiortUa in Ea.st Africa, observations on enemies of larvae of 
PieriuQ butterfly, xxix. 

Geram, new or rare Khopalocera from Central, exhibited, xx. 

Ceylon, Lycadiulnt from, exhibited, xvi. 

(.'karaxes etheorhs f . tuda flic.s with its model, ( \ epijanuf^ evidence that, xxiii, 

Chiastop^yUa (jodfnyi, with further notes on the genus, de.scriptiou of 
female of, xcii, 414. 

Cocoons, fronr X. Staffordshire, Ophion mididatuAhT^'A from Bomiyx qverem, 
exhibited, iii ; curious, exhibited, lx xxiv. 

Cocytodfs coerufcrt, protective inoveiiients of conspicuous larva of Catocaliiie 
moth, exhibited, ii. 

Coleoptera, lifc-liisturies of sonic, exhibited, xxxv; from Suffolk, rare and 
local, exhibite.d, Ixxxvi; very rare, exhibited, Ixxxvi ; contribution to 
the classification of the Coleopterous family Kndomychidae, I ; XitidU’ 
fzdflC, notes on the biology of some inquiliiies and parasites in a nest of 
Bomhiis derhamcUns, witli description of the larva and pupa of Kpuraea 
depmsfid (— af.'itiia), 99, 

Coliads, hybrid, exhibited, Ixxxvii. 

(’olleeting and storing insects, etc., fixed to leaves, without pressure, method 
of, ftsliibitcd, liii. 

('ol oration, experiments on the relative edibility of insects with special 
reference to their, lix. 

Colour of larva of Bmtnnlliuy ocell(itu$ on wild crab, Uviii. 

Congo, Ijcpidoptera from Eastern, exhibited, Ixxxviii. 

Cook and Society Islands, including analysis of markings of females of 
fiypolimnai Inilina, IjcpidopLera fioin the, exhibited, l.xxii. 
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Council, Honiinatiou of, ksx, ItxxvI. 

Crustacea, preliminary note on the intcrpretetioii of Insootan mid Myriopodmi 
structures, througli it comjiarsoii with tlio structnrfs of, !sxix, dlu, 

Cyprus, butterflies of, exhibited, .viv, xxxi, ITO; uudesmtH'd Yycsoin.l, 
Gluuctfii^ychi from, xxxi, Idd. 

Danaine, butterflies resting, crowded iu a bniulmo clump, during flu* liot 
hours of the day, East African, Ixxv ; in Fiji, furtbor iostanccs of the 
mimetic association between two Enploelnes and oue Ixxx. 

Darwin, autngrapli of (’liRi'les, exlnhitcd, x. 

Ddias migrating in evening from one valley to anotln-r in lilalay I’cninsula 
and buck in morning, aeeompanieil by mutli iiiimies i /•;,/. tWrc- 
W(t), and Ixiii. 

Dimorphism iu Androconia, seasonal, exhibited, xiii. 

Diptern, and ants, five years’ observations on tlic biuiioniiis of Soutliem 
Nigerian insects, chb^tly diverted to the iuvesiigatiou of Lyeaenid life- 
histories and tlie relations between, Iviii ; rnnfvibuiuin to flic knowledge 
of the Anthorayid genera and IhihyliUi of Uoinianj. lix, 

305 ; from North Italy, exhibited, Ixi ; from Norfolk, exhibited, Uwili. 

Doncaster, Dr. Iieon.ard, notice of death of, IIv. 

Donisthorpta aij/rr, mennithogynes of, exhihitetl, lx. 

{l'.>’f:chcvut), and /’seyiAf,--, IJi fiVis niignitiii>; from one valley to 
another in Malay I’euinsula and imok in morning, aceomp.'iuicd by 
moth mimics, Ixiii. 

Earwig with rudimentary forceps, exhibited, Ix. 

Edibility of insects witli special reference to their coloration, exjierimenis on 
the relative, lix. 

Kndomyrhidue, a contribution to the classification of tlic ColenpteroiiR 
fuuiily, 1. 

Entornological-SLeteorological Ueeords, exlubiti'd. xx.xiil. 

Epping Forest for allotments, letter from I'Nsex I'ield (’lull protesting against 
alieualioii of part of, xxxix. 

Kpurara <///oYssrt (= uesiivu • Coleoptera, yitidnUdae), notes on tlie, biology 
of some iuqnlliiies and parasites in a nest of ll<'in!i<is ilrrhiiiiief/'‘.<, with « 
description of the larva and pnpa of, S)!b 

•Euploeiues and one Danaine in Fiji, further insfances of the minielic 
association between two, Ixx.x, 

European Ortlioptora, exhiliited, vii. 

Exotic Rhopalocera, exhibited, v. 

Fellows, election of, i, xii, xxxi, xxw. xlvii, liii, lix. Ixii, Ixx, Ixxx, Ixxxv. 

Fig Insect i^Bkftophujii dyscn'ti'f), on a new African, scii, 417 ; Inchnhug 
deso-riptious of three new species, and a new Bhvstoplmgine genus, notes 
on, 128, 

Fiji, further instances of the mirnefic assoeiiition between two hnploemcs 
and one Danaine in, Ixxx. 

East African, exhibited, xi, 

Flight of certain Fapilionuhtf. sometimes nmiutaiiicd by fore-wiitgs alone, xe. 

Fluorescence in Lepidoptera, exhibited, xxxvi. 

fllaucopsyche paphos, from Cyprus, nndescribed Ljcacnul, sxsi, ICo, 

Gorhnm, Kev. B. H., notice of death of, xxxr. 



Gyiiandromurphism in Lepidopt«r», examples of, e:£hibited, Iv ; in aut, 
exhibited, Ixixvii. 

Hainan, new Lepidoptera from the island of, exhibited, Ixxxiii. 

Ilammomyia and Hyhphila of Kondani (Diptera), contribution to the 
knowledge of the Anthomyid genera, ]ix, 305, 

JieficoHins doris, forms of, exhibited, xvl. 

Heterocera chiefly from North Italy, exhibitftl, Ixi. 

Heteromorpbism of secondary sexual characters in Triluciuina^ probable, 
Ixxxiv. 

Hewitt, Dr. Gordon, notice of death of, xiii. 

Homopteroii, ityrata niyyocincto, from B,E. Africa, observations on red 
{yt'etjarni) and green forms of, exhibited, iii. 

Hybrid (Vdiads, exhibited, Ixxxvii. 

llylephUa of Roudani (Diptera), contribution to the knowledge of the 
Anthomyid genera Hnmmomyid, and, lix, 305. 

Hypolimms lolina, recent date of invasion of Madagascar by, Iviii; Lepidoij- 
tera from the Cook and Society Islands, including analysis of markings 
of females of, exhibited, Ixxii. 

Insectan and Myriopodan structures, through a c<imparisou with the struc- 
tures of Crustacea, preliminary note on tlie interpretation of, Ixxix, 
340. 

Isle of "Wight, ^fuscn miUmnaliti {corvina) liibeniating in a loft in the, ii. 

Italy, races of Zyyatna tranmlpina. from, exhibited, ix ; Heterocera and 
Diptera, chiefly from North, exhibited, Ixi. 

Ityvatu niqvocincta from B.E. Africa, observations on red {(jvtyory!) anti 
green i^ptciouC) forms of Homopteron, exhibited, iii. 

Lamellicoru beetles from Tonkin, exhibited, xc. 

Larva, of Catocalinc moth, Vocytoda cocnitfa, protective movements of con- 
splcut)U8, exhibited, ii : and pupa of a Morpho, exhibited, viii; of Pierine 
butterfly, Catopsilia jim'f.Ua^ in Hast Africa, observations on enemies of, 
xxis ; of Lycama eupkf mux, full-grown, Ixii, 327 : of Smerinthui oetUaim 
on wild crab, colour of, Ixviii. 

LniiocaMya i^utreui, case of parthenogenesis in, exhibited, liv. 

Lepidoptera, varieties of British, exhibited, xxxii ; fltiorescenoe in, exhibited, 
xixvi ; examples of gynaudromorphisrn in, exhibited, Iv; new and rare, 
exhibited, Ivi ; from Cook and Society Islands, including analysis of 
markings of females of UypolirAna% Ao/btrr, exhibited, Ixxii; from the 
island of Hainan, new, exhibited, Ixxxiii ; froni Madagascar, new, ex- 
hibited, Ixixiv ; aberrations of, exhibited, Lxxxvii ; local Sussex, exhibited, 
Ixxivii; from Eastern Congo, exhibited, Ixxxviii. 

Lycatna euphemus^ the full-grown larva of, Ixii, 327. 

Lycaenid, Glaucopiycht papkox, from Cyprus, undescribed, xxxi, 166; life- 
histories and the relations between Diptera and ants, five years’ observa- 
tions on the bionomics of Southern Nigerion insects, chiefly directed to 
the investigation of, Iviii ; aberrant, exhibited, lxx.xvii, 

Lycaemdat from Ceylon, exhibited, xvi. 

Macedouia, Odonata from, exhibited, xiv. 

Madagascar, by Hypolimnas holtna, recent date of invasion of, Iviii ; new 
Lepidoptera from, exhibited* Dxxiv, 
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Malay Peninsula, and back in morniug, aoffmjjanifil Iv iiiotL mimics 

pbania {Eusckema) and J\<(rphis \ Inttertlifs Jielia^) iiiij;nitiiig in evening 
from one valley to another in, Isiii, 

Mastoiermes diTicinensi.^, the terminal athlomiiial structures uf the jiriuiifive 
Australian Termite, 137. 

Melanie Nhlidoe, exhibited, Issxiv. 

Mermithogynes of Acanthompnp.* {Douidlioryfa) lx. 

Mesopotamia, butterflies from, Ixii, 

Meteorolo^cal Records, RnteirKdogical-, exliibitcd, xsiiit. 

Migrations, in tropical America, recorils of insect, xxxv, 146; of ih!un in 
evening from one valley to another in Malay IVninsuU, and liMck in 
morning, accompanied by moth mimics (Di/.^ijilniHln ( /•.VscAfwc) ionl 
Psaphis), Ixiii; in British Guiana, butterfly, Ixxix, 331. 

Mimetic association between two Euploeines and one Dimaitie in l'iji,fnrthi r 
instances of, Ixxx. 

Mimicry, evidence that ethfoi'lej f. xiolit tlics witli its model, t', 

tpijasi>ii‘, xxiii ; tStratiomyid fly, Jkn.< udiatu, captured with its Ten- 
thredinid models, e,xhibited, xsxii ; the geographical factor in, x.mv, 
208 ; biittevflics (Ihluis) migrating in evening from one valley to aniithcr 
in Malay Peninsula, and hack in morning, accojnpaunsl by inoth mimics 
(OpspkatiM {Eixschvirui) ami r^iipliis', Ixiii; by natural selection, i’ftnd- 
acraeci earplus kvhhpi, it.s forma and its models on the islands of Bake 
Victoria, and the bearing of the facts on the explanation of, 84, 

J/Oi’pAn, larva and pupa of a, exhibited, viii. 

Moths flying, but not at rest, captured by bats, ii. 

Afitic.a autummlis (.•oi-fixrt) hibernating in a loft in the Isle of Wight, ii. 

JlyHopodan structures, through a comiiansun with the structures of ('rustacca, 
preliniiuuiy note on the interpretation of Iiisectan and, lx.xix, 340, 

New Guinea, new butterflies from Dutch, exhibited, hxi. 

New Zealand, interesting insects from, exliibited, liv. 

Nigerian insects, chiefly directed to tlie investigation of Lycacnid life-histories 
and the relations between Diptera and ants, live years’ observations on 
the bionomics of Southern, Iviii. 

notes on the biology of some iminilines and parasites in a nest of 

, Bomhus derhameUui, with a descriptlou of the larva aud pupa of Epurma 
dtprtiM (= atsUvd : (’ulcoptera), 9!). 

Noli due, melanic, exhibited, Ixxxiv. 

Norfolk, Diptera from, exhibited, Ixxviii- 

Nyasaland, attacks of birds on bi^tterflics witnessed in, exhibited aud 
illustrated, xxiv. 

Obituary, Dr, Gordon Hewitt, siii ; Rev. S, H, Gorham, xxxv ; Dr. Leonard 
Doncaster, liv. 

Odouata from Macedonia, exhibited, xlv. 


OfiBctTs, nomination of, Ixxx, Ixxxvi. 

OphioH mduMin bred from Bowhpx (jnemts cocoons 
shire, exhibited, hi. 

OniithopUra }’H&urni/S| exhibited, lx. 

Omitbopt?ron from Selangor with precise pupa-cases, 
Orthoptera, European, exhibited, vii. 


from North Stafford- 
bred, exhibited, xc. 



oxliv 


Papiliouithit soiiief'Jmes niaiiitaiued by fore-wings alone, flight of certain 

xc. 

Parthenogenesis in Lasiocam pa quercLif case of, exhibited, Uv. 

Pierine butterfly, Catopsiliu jiavdla, in East Africa, observations on enemies 
of larvae of, xxlx. 

Vlvsia, aberrant, exhibited, xi. 

rrotective movemeiits of consjncuous larva of Catoealine motli, i'v<ryUtdtf 
exhibited, ii. 

I'iophis, Delitts migrating in evening from one valley to another in Malay 
Peninsula and back in mortiitig, accompanied by moth mimics {l}ysi~ 
phatiiu {Kvfcheiua) ) and, Ixiii, 

Pseadacrata eurytus hohkyi, its forms and its models on the islands of I-akc 
Victoria, and the bearing of the facts ou the explanation of mimicry by 
natural selection, 84. 

Pupa, of a Morph), larva and, exhibited, viii ; of Epvraca deprtssa (= acfttiva : 
Voleoptera, Nitidulidae), notes on the biology of some iu()uilines and 
parasites in a nest of Bomhtis derhamrllus, with a description of the 
larva and, 91). 

Pnpa-caaes, bred Ornithopteron from Selangor with precise, xe. 

Queen’s Gate, proposed purchase of Xo. 41, for Society’s offices, estimate of, 
cost, be, Ixiii; contract signed and donation towards, Ixxx. 

Jlclic, interesting, exhibited, xii. 

Rhopalocera, exotic, exhibited, v ; from (,’cntral Geram, new or rare, 
exhibited, xx. 

Royal Society, nomination for Fellowship of, xjij. 

ilussian entomologists, news of, Ixxix. 

^Selangor with precise pupa-cases, bred Ornithopteron from, exhibited, xc. 

Singapore, new species of >Siapiiyliiiidae from, 347. 

Sineriuthi’ft on wild crab, colour of larva of, Ixviii. 

.Staffordshire, Ophion Kiuliilatiis bred from Boiubyx qatrciis cocoons from 
Xorth, exhibited, iii. 

StaphyJiaidae from Singapore, new species of, 212, 347. 

Stick Insect, Ga?-a«47«.y nmeosios', contribution to our knowledge of the life- 
bistory of tlie, XX XT, fl-S'i. 

Storing insects, etc , fixed to leaves, without pressure, method of collecting 

and, exhibited, liii, 

Stratiomyid fly, ISeris vafUdu captured with its Tenthredinid models, 
exhibited, xxxii. 

Suffolk, rare and local (loleoptera from, e.xliibited, lx.xxvi. 

Sussex Lepidoptera, local, exhibited, Ixxxvii. 

Tenthredinid luodcls. Stratiomyid fly litris vaUata cajitured with its, 
exliibite<l, xxxii. 

Termite, Mas^toUrv^^s dar'j:ii]enih, the terminal abdominal structures of the 
primitive Austrnliau, 137. 

Tonkin, Lamellicom beetles from, exhibited, xc. 

7VtV<jc/(rtnff, probable lleteromorphism of .secondary sexual character.? in, 
Ixxxiv. 

Varieties of British Lepidoptera, exhibited, xxxii. 



cxlv 

Vice-Pi‘esWcnt;5, iiomiirUion cf, t, 

Victoria Xyansia, ami tlie Wiiriiijf uf the i'acts on tlit* t-xiilujialioii of mimicry 
by aatnral seloction, t eryf 'X hMi'i/i, its foniis ami its iiiotU!* 

on the isliinils of J/ake,?!. 

Ziitfaetxt tr/i)!S(i!iihw, some Italian nires of, ('xhibltwl. i.t: loni; scrifS of, 
exliihiteil, xlviii; /. series of, exhibittal, xlvili. 




cxlvi 


SPECIAL INDEX. 


fht Arabic fijures refer to the paye$ of the Transactioni* ; the Itoman numerals 
to the pui/es of the ^ Troceedini/s.* 


abdominale (Conoaoina), 380, 4Dfi 
abdomlnalis (Danae), 35 
abnomiis (Hujduna), 210 
Abraxaa, xxxviii 
abraxas (Calliuralis), Ivii 
acamaa (Cigaritis), 171, 172, lf)G, 197 
Acanthoglossa, 353, 371, 403 
Acinaiiea, 2 

Acraaa, Ivii, Ixxvi, Ixxxix 
acraeliia (Deilcmcra), 90, 91 
Acrotona, 220, 268, 359, 395, 411 
acteon (Adopaea), 206 

,, (Thymelicus), 172, 200 
„ f. clara (Thymelicus), 200 

,, I. clara-obaalcta (Thyme li- 

ens), 206 

,, f. obsoleta (Tbymelictis), 206 
Actobius, 354, 376, 404 
aciileata (Micronia), xxxviii 
aeiita (Ciiretis), xxxviii 
acuticollifl (Hcliohletus), 43 
AcylophoTUS, 355, 379, 405 
Adelarthra, 222, 358, 387, 408 
Adinopsinac, 347, 349, 407 
Adinopsis, 349, 382, 407 
adumbratus (Stenotarsus), 51 
ad vena (Urothemis), xv 
aegeria (Pararge), 172, 190 
Aegeriidac, Ixxxv 
aenea (Eristalis), !xi 
acneipennis (Bebimicbus), 378, 405 
„ (PhiloiithuH), 377 
aeode (Hcliconius), vii 
aequatus (SleiiolarHUs), 49 
aei'iceps (Dolerus), xxxii 
aestiva (JEpuraea), 100, 105 
aestuum (Liranophora), Ixxviii 
affinis (Gyrophaena), 215 
aganice (Pjanema), 91, 97 

,, montana (Planema), 86, 87 
88, 90, 91, 97 

„ f. nyasae (Planema), 97, 98 


Agaon, 129, 132 

agilia (Hetairotermes), 223, 387, 408 
,, (Termophila), 223 
aglaia (Delias), Ixviii 
Agriadea, 172 
agnirum (Bombus), 106 
albertisi (Papilio), Ixxi 
albescens (Chortophila), 306 

,, (Hainmumyia), 307, 308, 
309, 310, 323, 320 
albicans (Andrena), 322 
albiscta (ffammomyia), 309 
alceae (Carcliarodus), 172, 204 
alciiioe (Planema), 91 

,, camci'unica (Planema), 86, 88, 
90 

alciope (Aoraea), 87 

,, f. alicia (Acraea), 86, 88 
,, f. aurivillii (Acraca), 86, 88, IX) 
alcnn (T.ycae.na), 328, 329, 330 
Aleochara, 361, 397, 412 
Aleocharinae, 254, 348, 349, 407 
Aleocliarini, 274, 349, 361, 412 
alexandrae (Troidcs), xx, xxxvii 
allotriozoonoides (Blastophaga), 128, 
417, 418 

alophila (Atheta), 250, 393 
,, (Metaxya), 250, 410 
ftlpina (Zygaena), I, li, lii, liii 
altheae (blrynnia), 205 
althoffi (Acrae-a), 92 

,, f. althoM (Acraea), 89, 90 
„ f. telloides (Acraea), 89, 90 
ah eiis (Hesperia), 205, 206 
* „ f. fritillum (Hesperia), 206 

,, f. ociopordi (Hesperia), 206 
I Amarochara, 270 
: Amauris, Ixxvi 
j Amaurodcra, 361, 393, 410 
I Atntnomyia, 307 
1 Amphistemus, 13, 14, 15 
! Amphix, 21 



cxivu 


amphrysus flavicuUis (Troides), xc:i ' Arliopala, xvii 
anipUatum (Oyclosia), xxKvii ! Aristolochia, xti 

„ (Thelgetrum), 70 avifitolocbiae, gonipeltls (Papilio), 

analis {xiudreiia), 308 i )xxxiii 

Ancaews, 350, 303, 399 | annata (Danaol. :u;. 4 1 

Ancylopus, 2, 21, 22 ^ :irmi[.)os (Seres), 134, 135, 13(i 

andamanicus (Pseudindalmus), 33 i aniunioaims (Hos|X’ri!i), 200 
andicola (Hylemyia), 325 ' Arthoehans, 372 

„ (Hylephila), 324, 325 Asellua, 34ii, 344 

, angebcae (Zygaei^a), l'> bii \ asLatica (Aleodiara), 398, 412 

angolensis (Trychei'us), 5, 7 i „ (Pdydmra), 412 

angustict>lba (Coenoiiica), 240, 390, ' assanionsis (Kiiinorphus), 10 
409 Asteiius, 353, 370, 402 

,, (Termoi»is), 13S ' aslerype (YpUuiiia], 171, 172, 185 

angustula (Epuraea), 107, 120 1 ,, ab. ituicellafa {Yptliitiia), 

angustnlus (AnidryLus), 40 | 1S5 

,, (StenotaTsiis), ,52 | astraca (Olniicnpsyc’he), 109 

^Ynidrytns, 45, 46, 53 ' astragali (Zygaeiia). 1. li. liii 

annularis (ailedopbila), 232, 3S8, 408 ^ „ nh. Hava (Zygaena), liii _ _ 

aiinulatus (Thyreocephalus), 375, 404 ; ,, ab. Havcula (Zygaetia), liii 

annuliveiiLrls (Acrotona), 395. 41 1 \ astrarcbe (Aiieia), 21K) 

(Atheta), 395 , 411 astydaiiiia (Helicon ms), vn 

anobioides (Dryophilus), Ixxxvi ^ Asymbius, SI 
antenor (Papilio), xo ! atalanta ( I’y rumeis). 1 1 2, 1 9;i 

,, (Pharmacopbagus), xc | Ataiiygiialhus, 355, 379, 400 

anthe (Satyrua), 172, 188 : Atella. Ixxiii 

anthelea(Hlpparcbia}, 189 , ater (Tabatms) Ixi 

„ (Satynis), 172 : Atlieta, 22,), 220, 2b0, >i0, 31)1, ,193, 

Antherophagus, 100, 103, 104, 100,; 410,411 

I 2 g ]27 ' atoniaiia (Allu'ta), 2o,> 

antitrone (Teracolus). xiii ato.niis ((’oproponts), 381, 400 

Aiiunda,340 utrata (Naea.Uiba . xvn 

Apbanocephalus, 3 alratus (Hap oseelis), 3 

Aphiochaita, 101 attennaH.s 0 0, 9, 1 1 

Aphnaeua, xvii auguslu.a (Salaims) vi 

Anborifila. 44. 00 a.ineularia ( -orlieula), v ii Ixi 


annuliveiiLrls (Acrotona), 395. 41 1 | astrarcbe (Aiieia), 21K) 

(Atheta), 395, 411 astydanna (Hehcomus), vn 

anobioides (Dryophilus), Ixxxvi ^ Asymbiiis, SI 
antenor (Papilio), xo ! atalanta ( I’y rumeis). \ > 2, 1 On 

,, (Pharmacopbagus), xc | Ataiiygiialhus, 355, 379, 400 

anthe (Satyrua), 172, 188 : Atella. Ixxiii 

anthelea (Hlpparcbia }, 1 89 , Ater (Tabaims) xi 

„ (Satyrua), 172 : Atheta, 22,>, 220, 2b0, 2)0, 3l)b 

Antherophagus, 100, 103, 104, 100,; 410,411 

I2g ]27 ' atoniaiia (Atlu'ta), 2o,> 

antitrone (Teracolus). xiii atu.nns ((’oprupents), 381, 400 

Aiiunda,340 udata (Naeaduba . xvn 

Apbanocephalus, 3 alratus (Hap oscelis), 3 

Aphiochaita, 101 cllcu.a,™ 0 | Vchcr,„), I., 0, 1 1 

Aphnaras, xvii aa-ushi.a (halainia hi 

Aphorisla, 44, 00 auneubuiri ( m lu . , . 

apicaii. (.Mynnedoiiia), 2(3, ,197, 412 ; aulotl.isk' (' "'■''"y ■ (f 
ajicata (Olivota), 223 aiitumnah. (Jh.sva). n, «. 

' balcaiKcs (Tan.™.), 172, KIO 

apfeadicuiata(GyTOphieiia),3S1.407 (»'■)“ 'f.,.,., jg, , 

apVdiculatui('fr,vchcr».), .7, 10, 11 ' ‘i' S 

3U. 345 : baibarica (hubatine.v), iix 


Apseudea, 344, 345 
Apus, 340 

arbusculae (Erioguster), lyi 
arbustorum (Eristalia), Ixy 
archipprus (Dauaida), Ixxiii 
Arctiadae, xxxvii 
ardates (Nacaduba), xvii 
arenaria (Cerceris), 308 • 

„ (Heterota), 251, 392, 410 
Aigiolaus, Ux 

argiolus (0.da.strina), 172, 204 

,, ab. hypoleuca (Coiastrina), 
204 

,, (Cyanin.<i), xxxii. xxxvm 
„ ab. subtus-radiata (Cyamns), 


bar! ( HcliemiiiiK), v 
basnlis (Ectmnyclius), 03 

,, (Slmiotai'siis), 50, 67. 83 
baton (Senlitantides), 172, 200 

EhSthSicri.), 172, 179,180 

f, (Ulsonia (Arithocharis), 179, 

' 180. 181 , , , .4 
f. uccidenlalis (Antboebans), 

var. taurica (Antbocbaris), 179, 
181 

belisaiua (Dellas), 209 
belladonna (Delias), 209 
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tiellicosus (Amphisfcernus), 14 
,, (Bledius), 307, 400 
belonucliuides (Philontlius), 377, 405 
Belonuehns, 354, 373, 405 
ben^alpnsia (Oxytelus), 306, 400 
liengalia, xxx 
beon (Tmolus), 146, 1,53 
bicolor (Staurodenis), vii 
bicoloraua (Hylojihila), xxxvii 
bidens (Gyrophaena), 217, 386, 408 
„ {Hofnalota),247, 391, 409 
bifasciatUB (Trycherus), 4, 5 
binotata (Hyporaspis), 114, 120 
biplagiatus (Milichius), 73 
bipunctatus {E\i morph us), 1(5 
birmanicus (Stenotarsus), 54, 55 
biseriata (Litnnophora), Ixxviii 
bisignatus (Ancylopus), 21 
,, (Anidrytus), 45 
' bispina (Mimoinalota), 243, 390, 409 
„ (Placiiaa), 228, 387, 388, 408 
bivittatus (Epipocus), 44 
,, (Indalinus), 22 
bivulueratus (Hypostcniis), 308, 400 
,, (.Stcnus), 368, 400 
Blastopliaga, 128, 129 
illastophaginac, 128 
Blatta, 140 
Blcdius, 361, 307, 400 
bliiinci (Papilio), xxxvii 
boelic.iis (Caroharodua), 205 
,, (Eryniiia), 205 

„ (Lampides), 172, 198 

,, ( Poly om Hiatus), 154 

,, (Spiiothyrus), 205 
boisduvalii (Zygapiia), xlix 
Bolhomorphus, 09 

bolitia (Hypoliinnaa), Iviii, Ixxii, Ixxiii, 
Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv 
Bolitocbarini, 213, 350, 350, 407 
Bom bus, 104 

bonasia (Acraca), Ixxxviii, Ixxxi s 
borneenais (nryaditea), 24, 25 
,, (Pinophilus), 369, 402 

,, (Pseiidindalmua), 34 

Borolinus, 350, 302, 399 
Braehida, 214 
Br;},chytrychenis, 12, 13 
braaidas (Papiiio), Ivi 
brassicae (Pieris), 172, 173, 175 

,, race catoleuoa (Pieris), 175, 

170 

,, ah, evpria (Pieris), 175, 176. 

177 

,, var, nana (Pieris), 175 

,, f. nepalensis (Pieris), 170 

,. ab. nigronotata (Pieria). 175, 

170 


' brasaieoria (Ocyptcra). Ixi 
I brcviceps (Stilieopsis), 371, 402 
: brevicollis (Milichius), 72 

(Mycetlna), 27, 30 

: brevicornis (Palagria), 252, 392, 410 
,, (Mimolithophilua), 03, 64 
i brevifrons (Hylephila), 312, 313, 321, 

: 326 

I brevis (Idiopbycs), 77 
i briseia (Safynis), 172, 187 

,, race fergaria (Salyrus), 187, 188 
,, ab, pi rat a (Satyrus), 187, 188 
bnmupicolIiH (Coproporus), 382, 406 
,, (Lampromalota), 240, 

390, 409 

,, (Tbectura), 250, 391, 

410 

bninneu.B (Epipf)eua), 45 
brj^aiiti (Palaminiis), 280, 370, 402 
buccata (Chnitophila), 306 

„ (Hvlephila), 312, 313, 315, 
316, 317, 319, 321, 322, 
323, 320 

I bulbifera (Danae), 36 
; butleri (Acraea), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 
I Bystus, 80 

I Caccoporus, 365, 400 
! cadaverina (Atheta), 261 
I cacneus (Delias), xxiii 
I cacrulcsccns (Ocdipoda), viii 
I {^alius, 354, 378, 405 
I calcaratus (Panurgus), 308 
i Callidenna, 353, 374 , 401 
I Caliidrj^as, 140, 334, 337, 338 
i Calpodes, 159 
I camadeva (Caiicrkes), Ixiii 

. (Psaphis), Ixiii, Ixiv 
I cajiiilla (Limenitis), 171, 194 
■ Campudca, 34() 

i cainpodeiformis (Grylloblatta), 141 
I candcua (Myeetiua), 25 
Caiu'rkea, I.xiv 

I ranpscena (Atheta), 203, 265 
(’aj)ensiK (Mimolithophilus), 64 
cardamines (Rurbloc), 172, 181 

,, racebritanuieat*(Euchloe), 

182 

ah. minor (Euchloe), 181, 
, 182 

,, ab, phoeni.sRa (Eucblue), 

I8I, 182 

,, ab. tiirritis (Eiicldoe), 

181, 182 

. Cardiola, 392, 410 
cardui (Pyrameis), 105 
cariiiatus (Euinorplitis), 16 
, cai'iiiicollis (Thuiucljaris), 371, 103 



carissima (Jamides), Ixxiii 
carnaria (Sarcophaga), Ixi 
camiolica (Zygaena), Ixxxvii 
camivora (Parathcta), 270, IJilO, 4j 1 
carpophila (Atheta), 2(J0, 30o. 4] I 
,, (Ditnetrota), 200, 4] 1 

casiphone (Elyninias), xxxvii 

castanea (Mycetina), 25 

„ (Ousilusa), 235, 380, 409 

,, ( Pseud ophaena). 240, 380 

400 ' 

nastanpipennis (Philonthus), 37(>, 4U;) 
castaneus (Astenus), 281, 370, 402 
„ (Delias), xxiii 

,, (Stenns), 3CH, 401 

castor (Papilio), Iv 
„ iLaiticla (Papilio), Ixxxiii 
Catagramma, Ivii 

Catopsilla, XXV, xxvi, xxvii, xx^ iii. 
xxix, 14fi 

cauta (Atheta), 263 
cavicollis (Danac), 40 
cavifrons (Crabro), 101 
celtis (Libythea), 171, 172, 196 
centralis (Zygaena), 1, li, lii, liii 
,, centralis (Zygaena), 1 

„ ab. cingulata (Zygaena), lii 

,, ab, miltosa (Zygaena), lii 

„ occidentalis (Zygaena), I, lii 

,, provliiclalia (Zygaena), I, lii 

Cephalotncnis, 363, 309 
Cerarais, 2 

cerisyi (Thais), 171, 174 

,, race cretica (Thais), 174, 175 
„ race ey’pria (4'hais), 174, 175 
„ f. deyrolk’i (Thais), 174, 175 
,, (Zerynthia), 174 
,, race cypria (Zerynthia), 174 
ccrviTnia (Dascillus), 114 
ceylanensc (Conosoiua), 380, 406 
ce^lanensis (Palaminns), 280 
ccylonica (Neosilusa), 23,3, 3S0, 400 
,, (Silusa), 233 

„ (Stciiusa), 400 

ceylonicus (Tachinoinorphus), 381, 
406 

Chalcosiinae, Ixiii 
champion! (Conosoma), 380, 406 
,, (Stcnolarsus), 53 
Oharaxea, xxiv 
Charichirus, 372, 403 
chariclea (Pieris), 176 
oharybdis (Glauco psyche), 166. 167, 
168, 169, 203 
Gliiastopsylla, 415, 416 
cbimacra (Troidcsj, Ixxi 
chinensis (Charicbiriis), 2v82, 372, 403 
chincnsis (.Med on), 372, 403 


; elmiquinus (Stenolnrsus). .51 
Chledophila, 231, 358. 388. 408 
; chloridiee. (Pcmtia), 172. 17!) 

; ('Idoroelu’ua (Hnniea). )vii 
Clhindiia, 58, 

(.’hortopliila, 305 
chrysippus (l)nnalda), 172, 185 
_ (Dajiais), 02 
. obrysitis (Pliisia), xxxvii 
chrysomallus (Zegris). xvxvii 
: Cigaritis, 196 
: eiimtij)ps (Danae), 41 
I ("iliusa (Hiunmnmyi!i). 311 
i C'iinbex, Ixxxiv 
! cinetipoimis (Myeedna). 32. 33 
einetaseens (I’achylyhis). vili 
eineiva (LeiK'<t})hura). 3u'l 
cingiilaU (Exatheta), 26li. 305, 41 1 
M (Hoiiialota), 248, 301, 400 
„ (Miinacrr.il..na), 260, 306 

411 

„ {Mvrniedonota), 272, 396 

412 

„ (Noemalota), 245, 390, 400 

., (IVlckoolossa), 227, 3S7, 

408 ' 

cingiilatns (Ho)isomimus), 37,5, 404 
,, (Hulisus), 2cS3, 404 

cinminioiioa (Anisotoma), Ixxwi 
nircuiiicinctus (Ampbix), 21 
circunidatUH (Stcnolarsus}. ,50 
circiinuiiictns { lOiiloiiduis), 377, 405 
citrofaso’ialniii (Xantliogranniia), Ixi 
clara ((hii-apteryx), xxxvii 
clavicomis (Ci’anteruplnmis), 3 
claviger (Stenotarsiis), 49 
elavipes (Indalinus), 22 
('leinmiiR, 77, 78 

dcopatra ((i'onei>teiy.\), 172, 182 

var, taiirica {( Joneptervx), 
182, 183 

crieju-s (diiladrs), Ixxiii 
eoaicticollis (Jdspinus), 363, 399 
cueandiea (Colias), Ixxxvii 
coceinella (Bcecaria), 74, 75, 83 
cuceiiK'iis ( Kiidomyclius), 66 
coelestinus (Kneteanns), 6<>, 67, 68 
(i-'ceiiomychus. 66 
Uoenonica, 359, 389, 409 
Coeiionympha, xiv 
coenilea (Cocytodes), ii 
coioratus (Knniorplms), 16 
Colpoilnta, 395, 411 
coiifusalis (Xola), Ixxxiv 

,, var. columbaria (Mola), 
Ixxxiv 

Cotiiopoda, 35 
Cmio.sona, 355, 379, 406 
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coDSors (Exatheta), 266, 396, 411 ' Danac, 2 , 25 , 33 , 36, 42 

coiitmctufi (Stenotaraua), 56 | dana« (Sympetrum), xv 

conura (PJacusa), 227, 387, 408 | Daiiainac, Ixxx 

Coproporus, 350, 381, 406 danicua (Pachytylus), viii 

corallicola (CaOus), 378, 405 daplidice (Pontia), 172, 177, 178 

coral! ina (Mycetina), 26, 83 ,, f. albidice (Pontia), 178 

cordatns (Stonotarsus), 50 ,, f, betlidice (Pontia), 178 

foridon (Agriades), xxxvi ,, a,b, flava (Pontia), 178 

Cornelia (Prioneris), 209 1 ,, ab. minu8cula(Pantia), 177, 

corvina (Musca), ii I 178 

cottoni (Powellana), Ixxxix j „ race persica (Pontia), 177, 

couperi (Glaiicopsyche), 167, 168 | 178 

crabroniformia (Milesia), hi ; ,, var. rapbani (Pontia), 177, 

crameri (Anthocharis), 172, 179, 180 i 178 

crasaicornis (Atheta), 260 j ,, (Synohloe), xiv 

,, (Philonthus), .376, 405 • Dapsa, 2 

crassipennig (Pharia), Ixi i dardanus mcrope (Papilio), 90 

crassug (Pailotraclielus), 371, 402 1 ,, f. niobe (Papilio), Ixxxviii, 

crataegi (Aporia), 175 Ixxxix, 89, 90 

Clremastogaster, 10 „ f, plancinoidea (Papilio), 86, 

crenicollis (Schistogenia), 397, 412 87, 89, 90 

crenulata (Gyropkaena), 216, 385, 408 ,, f. trophonissa (Papilio), 

firiailda (Ragadia), Ixxxiv Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 

cristata (Gyrophacna), 217, 385, 408 | daraius (Troides), xxxvii, xxxix, xci 
crithoe (Delias), 209 | darwincnsia (Mastotermea), 137, 145 

crocoiptMinis (Alcochara), 398, 412 i Dascillus, 111 

,, var. ]naeulii)eniiis (Aleo- ; Dasychira, Ixxxiv 
chara), 398, 412 ■ Datomicra, 395, 411 

,, (Hetcrochara), 398, 412 ' deaibata (Scoria), xxxvii 

,, var. maculi]K‘rinis (He- debiliconiia (Hypurncdon), 403 
tcrochara), 398, 412 1 ,, (Mcdon), 373, 403 


croceus (Coliaa), 184 dccempiinctata (Monocoryna), 82 

crocsus (Troides), xxxvii decorata (Alegarthropsia), 379, 406 

crosslcyj (Euxantlie), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix decorat us (Anidrytus), 46 
„ f. ansorgci (Kuxantke), dchaani (Eumorphus), 16 

Ixxxviii Delias, xx. xxii. Ixiii. Ixiv. Ixv. Ixvi. 


cniciger ( Eucteanus), 66, 67, 08 
Cryptobium, 35.3, 374, 404 
Cryptocercus, 141, 143 
Cryptophagus, 104 
cucullatella var. fuliginalis (Nola), 
Ixxxiv 

cuprcipennis (Ortkidus), 378, 405 
curvipcs (Danaej, 39, 41 
Cyanaugcs, 66 
cyancscena (Eumorphus), 17 
cyanipennis (Mycetina), 29, 30 
Cyaniris, xiv 

cyanoptcra (Systaechea), 53 
cyilarus (Glaiicopsyche), 167, 168, 2( 
C'yinones, 3 
cynorta (Papilio), 91 

,, f. cynorta (Papilio), 90 

„ f. peculiaris (Papilio), 86, 9 

92 


208, 209, 210 

Deli bi us, 349, 355, 379, 405 
dclicatulus (Pkilonthus), 376, 405 
denticulata (llomalota), 250, 391, 409 
dcntipes (Danae), 38, 41 
dentiplaga (Euploea), xxi 
dentivcntris (Edapkus), 369, 401 
deota (Pieris), 176 

dcpressa (Epuraea), 99, 100, 102, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 115, 
117, 119, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125 
dcpressus (Ephcbus), 46 
, Dcralia, 238, 358, 389, 409 
i2 derhainellus (Bom bus), 99, 100, 101, 
125 

descombesi leucacantha (Delias), Iv 
desjardinsi (Trocho ideas), 77 
0, devia (Bracliycoma), 99, 100, 125 
i dialig cataleucas (Papilio), Ixxxiii 


Diastylis, 344 

Dadocerus, 76 didyma (Melitaea), Isxxvii 

dana (Nacaduba), xvii Diestota, 230 



cli 


Biglotta, 356, 383, 407 
Diglottini, 349, 360, 407 
dilutipennia (Atheta), 393, 4U 
Bimetrota, 261, 395, 411 
diniidiata (Falagria), 252, 392, -llij 
Bioohus, 354, 375, 404 
dirtea pardalia (Adoliaa), Ixxxiv 
discalis (Phloeonomus), 364, 390 
discoideua (Amphix), 21 
diajuncta (Acraca), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 
dispar (Sphafirophoria), Ixi 
dissimiUs (Hylepliila), 311, 312, 313 
317, 318, 326 

distinguendus (Stcnu tarsus), 51 
dohertyi (Delias), xx, 209, 210 
,, (Euctcanua), 60, 67, 08, 09 
dolosus (Anidrytiis), 53 
doraesticum (I'rypodejidron), 1U7 
,, (Xyloterus), 107 
doriac (Mycetina), 28, 29 
dorimene (Delias), xxiii 
duris (Hclieonius), xvi 

,, amathiisia (Tlcliconius), xvi 
dorsalis (Hvlepliila), 312, 313, 324 
326 

dorsatus (Cliorthippus), vii 
,, (Stenobothrus), vii 
doryca (Mynos), 210 
Dralica, 410 
Dryadites, 24 

diibia f. mima (Euralia), Ixxvii 
,, i, wablbergi (Euralia), Ixxvii 
,, (Dyrophaena), 218, 380, 4U8 
„ f. iniraa (Hypoliimias), Ixwii 
„ f. wablbergi (Hypoliiiiiiiis), 
Ixxvii 

dudu (Limcuitis), Ixxxiv 
diiria (Delias), xxi, xxiii 
dyscritua (Blastophaga), xcii, 417 
Dyaphania, Ixiii, Ixiv 

ebulcata (Ourapteryx), xxxvii 
cchnida (Delias), xx, xxiii 
Ectinohoplia, xc 
Ectomycbus, 02 
Edaphus, 352, 369, 401 
edusa (CoUas), Ixxxvii, 172, 184 
,, ab. aiibuissoTii (Colias), 184 

„ ab, faillac (Colias), 184 

„ ab. bftlice (Colias), 184 > 

„ ab. helioina (Colias), 184 

„ ab. obsoleta (Colias), 184 

egca (Polygouia), 195 
cgialea (Amanria), Ixxxviii 
„ (Delias), 209 
egina (Acraea), v 
egista f. bowdenia (Atclia), Ixxiii 
,, „ (Tssoria), Ixxiii 


Fiseiiia, 129 
Piseniella. 129 

([fyraoa). xi, xii 
elogans ((.’liiTSntoxum). hi 

(Psoudathct,0, 225, 387, 4tl8 
.. (Tryvherus), 4 
I'leus (Euphaedra), l.xxxviii 
Ek'usii. 398 
Ek'iisis, 3,)0, 362, 3<)8 
ek'uLbo (N'ipim), hxiii, Lvxx. hxxi, 
lx.xxii ’ 


• , f. \v;dh‘i'i (Xipaia), Ixxi 
cl[‘\atiis (Ilc'li(\uiius), v 
ellioti (.\iiiiiui'iha), hxxviii. l.vx'i 
Enibia. 141 '' 


emilia (Euriiiopoda), Ixx.vix 
Eiu'vinon, 3 
Kndoiiiyciiidao. 1 
Endoiiiyehiis, 66 
EngDiuus, 15 

PUriquesi (Blastophaga), 417, 4)8 
cpaea (I'lanema). 91 

„ paragea ( IMancnia), 86, SS, !)(► 
91. 92, 90 

ppliialtes (Zygaona), x, xlviii, |i 

,, all. peiieodani (Zygaeiia), li, 
iiii 

|eplii[)l)ium ( Anidrytus), 40, 47 
! epijasius (Cliaraxcs), xxiii, xxiv 
Epinephole, 193 
Kpipocijs, 44 
Epitola, Ixxxix 
Kpoptenis, 48 
l'q)uraea, lUO, 107, 126 
pi’ate (Colias), Ixxxvii 
orato (Helieonius), vii 
,, f. anaereon (Helicotibis), vi 
( lythraca (Helieonius), vi 
,, ' (ittofiis (Helie.ouiu.s), vi 
j ,, ])hyllis (ilelk'oiiius), vi 

,, tellus (Helieonius), vi, vii 

Kriboca, xxi 

erus (Pnlyoinumtiis), Ixxxvii 
(Totyloides (Trycherus), 5, 11 
erubesceiis (.Myeetina), 24 
e.scbria (Aeraea), 92 
etheocles (Cbnraxes), x\lv 

,, f. ee<lreatis (Charaxes), 
Ixxxviii 


,, f. viola (Charaxos), xxiii, 
xxiv 

pihlius (Calpudes), 146, 154, 166, 157 
pubiile (Callidryas), 332, 334 
euceruH (Eucteaiius), 67, 68, 69 
eiiebaris (Delias), 209 
Eucirrus, 352, 369, 402 
euerate (Hesperia), 205 

,, var. orbifer (Hesperia), 205 



clii 


Eucteanus, G6, 69 
Euctenurapteryx, xxxviii 
Euftides, vii , 

eueidina (Eueides), vii 
,, (Heliconius), vii 
Eulissus, 354, 375. 404 
Euincrphiifi, 13, 16 

euphemus (Lycacna), Ixii, 327, 328, 
329, 330 ‘ 

eupbrosyjie (Brenthis), Ixxviii 
EupJoea, Ixxiii 
Eupristina, 120 

eiirytiifl (Paeudaci'aca), 84, 92, 96 
,, ab, biwlor (Pseudaei'aea), 

Ixxxviii 

,, f. liobleyi (Pseudacraea), 

Ixxxviii, Jxxxix, 84, 80, 
87, 89, 90, 92, 94, 96 
,, 1. imitator (Pscudacraea), 97, 

98 

,, f. mlanjensis (Pseudacraea), 

97,98 

,, f. obscura {Pseudacraea), 86, 

89, 90, 96 

., f. poggeoides (Psoudacfaca), 

86, 89, 90, 97 

,, f. rogersi (Pseudacraea), 97, 

08 

,, f. terra (Pseudacraea), 86, 89, 

90, 92, 94, 95 

,, f. tirikenais (Pseudacraea), 86, 

89, 90, 91, 97, 98 
Eusclioma, Ixiii, Ixiv 
euachemoides (Canerkes), Jxiv' 
Eiistenia, 2.54 

Eiisteuiamorpha, 2,53, 361, 393, 410 
eiiterpinus (Papilio), Ivii 
Euxestus, 81 

Evaesthetinae, 347, 348, 401 
Evaesthetiiii, 348, 352, 401 
evagorc aiitigonc (Teracolus), xiii 
Everes, xiv 

exaspcratus (Oxytelus), 366, 400 
Exatbeta, 265, 300, 395, 111 
excubitor (Dysphania), Ixiv 
exiguus (Ancaeus), 303, 399 
eximius (Bombus), 104 . 

,, (Peripfcyctus), 65, 83 
cxpatriatus (Euruorphus), 17 
cxpctitus (Milichius), 73 
exsecta (Formica), 101 
Exysma, 3, 77 

faberensis (Myllaena), 383, 407 
fagi (StauTupus), Ixx 
Fabgria, 254, 351, 392, 410 
failaciosus (Ajiidrytus), 46 
fasciata (Delias), 210 


iasciata (Monocoryua), 82 
; faseiatum (Agaon), 134 
: fasciatus (llypomedon), 403 
(M^on), 373, 403 

i fasciiponnis (Coproporua), 381, 406 

■ felix (Eumnrphiis), 17, 19 
I ,, (Mycetina), 30 

' femoralig (Daaae), 37, 38, 41 
,, (Stenotarsus), 57, 61 
: Fenyosia, 270, 360, 361, 396, 411 
' ferniginea (Saula), 42 
’ fernigineua (Caccnponifi), 365, 400 
,, (Milichius), 72 

,, (Oxytclua), 365, 400 

,, (Pocadius), 122, 124 

: fcstivus {Eumorphus}, 19 

fcatucae (Piusia), xxxvii 
liliixjndulac (Zygaeiia), xxxvii, 1, li, 
lii, liii 

,, matini (Zygaena), li, liii 
filiim (Astenus), 281 
I „ (Cryptobium), 374, 404 
! flava (Adopaca), 207 
flavipennis (Ooproporus), 382, 406 
' „ (Falagria), 253, 392, 410 

I flavipes (Trychenis), 5, 10 
! davocliictiis (Philontbus), 377, 405 
' flavoguttaturn (Conosorria), 380, 406 
; florea (MyrIatro]>a), 1x1 
florella (Catopsilia), xxv, xxix, Ivii, 
! Iviii 

floricola (Monmuorium), Ixxxvii 
. forceps (Scatigera), 342 
i formlcarius (Thanasimua), 101 
! fortepunctalus (Steiius), 308. 401 
^ furticomis (Oligota), 212, 383, 407 
I fo\eatuni (Cryptobium), 374, 404 
I fragilis (Mcteorus), Ixxxiv 
I fra ter (Try chorus), 5, 8 

■ fraternus (Eumorphus), 20, 21 
i frontalis (Platyseapus), 130 

! frugicola (Oxytelus), 367, 400 
' frugivora ( Koplandria), 277, 307, 412 
i jiyanus (Eumorphus), 18, 19 
,, (Trycherns), 4, (>, 12 
i fucioola (Paractocharis), 392, 410 
I fiiliginnsiis (Epipocus), 45 
, fiilva (Andrena), 316, ,322 
I fiilvipps (Tachinomorphus), 381, 405 
i fftmator (Mimogonus), 368, 401 
' fungi (Atheta), 269 
fungicola (Mimathela), 267, 395, 411 
fungi vora ( Paralcochara), 276, 397, 
412 

I furvata (Lignicolor), Ixi 
fusca (Ithone), Iv' 

I fuscicops (Elcusis), 352, 308 
! fuscipenois (Deralia), 238, 389, 409 



cHii 


fuscipetinis (Homalota), 248 , 391 , 409 
,, (IndalmuB), 22 
fuscipas (Millchius), 70 , 71 
iiisciia (Anidrytus), 47 


GabriuR, 376, 405 
gaika (Zizera), xvd 
galba (Zizera), 173, 199, 200 
gallica (Hanimomyia), 309 
gamma ah. purpurissa (Pluisia), \i 
gemellas (Philonthiis), 377, 40o 
geminus (PhilontJiiis), 378, 4(i5 
Gcoinctrklae, xxxviii 
Geomctrinae, Ixiii 
gerstacckeri (Ampliix), 21 
Oibbiger, 70 

gibbosus (Bolbuniorplujs), 69, 70 
gilvaria (Aspilatcs), xxxvii, xxwiii 
glabrala (LycopRTdina), 3 
glaucesccns (Oysspliania), Ixiii, Ixis’ 

,, (Knsclienm), Ixiii 
glaui;on (Corynoscelis), xix 
(jlaucopsyche, 160, 168, 169, 203 
globosa (MycL'tiiia), 28, 30, 83 
globosiis (Stiaiotarsufi), 50 
globulariae (Ino), Ixxwii 
globulosa (Cboadria), G1 
globulus (Mimocyplus), 3j52._407 
,, (jStpnotarsus), 05, 57 
ClosFola, 410 

godfiTvi (Chiastopsylla), xcii, 1 14, 41 
416 * 

goetzi (Acraca), Ixxxviii 
goliath (Ornltlioptcra), xxiii 
„ (Troldes), xx 
gracihntus (Astenus), 370, 402 
gracilis (Aslcnus), 370, 402 
granadillae (Oxytclus), 3ii7, 400 

granaria (Oligofa), 221 

craiiulatna (Hvpmncclon), 403 
(Mklon), 373. 403 

gratuilosa (Gyrophacna). 210, 3^0, 
408 

gir'garia (Atheta), 2.56 
gregorvi (Ityraca), xi, xii 
grisealfHammomyia). 307, .309. jhO 
„ (Hylemyiaj, 305, 30t), 307, 308. 
grossa (Jichinnmyia), Ixi 
Grylloblatta, 140, HI 
guatemalae {Ai)idryf i5S], 4ti 

,, (StO!io(.arsus). .51, o'. 
giierini (Eumorpbus), 18 
gviineciisis (Stciiolarsus), 49 
Gymnusini, 355, 407 
Gyrophacua, 214, 233, 240, 3 -j9, 384 
407, 408 

halipbron (Truidcs), xxxvii 


! halophiloidcs ('raonosiMiia), 365 . 400 
t ,, O’l'ogoplilotuis), 3 t>.>, 4 iii) 
I llamnionivla, lix, 30 o, 306 , 3 U 7 . Ilos, 
i 311,324 

; Haplomorpliiis, 13 

I Haplost'olis, 3 . 12 


j LiSj Ok 

' hanlivickei (Euctcaiius). 13,66,07,68, 

] 69 

! Harsif'fiis, l.vxi 
I hncla (Colias), Ixxxvii 
! liukeufi (Kiitiiorpluis), 20 
i bclciia (Grnitlnipfcia). xxiii, xxxvii 
j ,, ('rmbk's), xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix 

[ cerhcra ('rri)i(i('.<). xc 

■ Hnliconiiis, v, vi, vii, xvi 
I 35, 42 

iHelodi's, 111 

! lu'lopiuidcs (Haplnscclis). 3 
hi?ii)is[)lii)t'riviis (Micropscpluisl. SO 
He])ialida(\ xxxvii 
hcpiiiionc (Satyrus), 172, 186 

,, nu'i‘ cypi'iaca iSiitynis), I8() 
rave syriova (SatyriH), 1S6 
Hesprridav, 146. 154 


spvi 


V 354, 378. 40.5 


Hetairoternu's. 357, 3S7, 4US 
lioteroccriKS (Par.igoniis), 367, 400 
Hotcnx'bara, 39", 412 
HotcTdjapvx, Iv 

. Heten)'ta,'25l. 3.56, 358, 391. HO 
liiviKlk'niayeri (Pvritik), Ixxxix 
iiiinala ( Piii|iivtna). xxxvii 
hiaialayica (Veinlia), xxxvii 
liippoc re pedis (Zypw'na), I 
hipponus bfwriiigi (I’apilm). Ixxxii) 

■ hirta (Aeanllinglus-sa), 371. 403 
hiniruk) (Kupteni), Ixxxviii 

,, (Mavrugldssa), lxx\u 

bispanus (Gopris), xix 
; liiM])iduR (Steijoiarsns), 49 
ihistriorkiis (C’anipvlotes}. Ixv 

■ hoi)levi (IViidaeraea), Ixxxviii 

: noliRdiDimus, 283, 3;54, 375, 404 
:llolisus, 282, 404 
; Holosus. 350, 363, 399 
: HolutriK'.luis, 351, 368, 40i 
, libiinaldstemus, 13 
:Hdmal.)hi, 242, 24;>, 246, .loi, 3a8, 
^ 359,390,409 

I Hoplmidria. 274, 362, |'-; 

i bopliics (4’n'halo'm'rus), o6.1. 49.) 

1 (PntMi'binis), 36.1, 33.) 

jiiova (Indalimis), 22 

ih(AV(iua (Sticliophthabna), Ixxxu 

'lumiator{Xocrophonis}, XXXV 

: haimevalis (Anidrytus). 4b 
j (Apborika), 44_ 

I (Euolcanus), 07 



humilis (Elcueis), 362, 398 
humiili (Hepialus), xxxvii, xxxviii 
Huphina, 209,210,211 
hyale (Colias), Ixxxvii 
Hybopterua, 3 
hydara (Heliconius), vi 
Hydrophoria, 311 
liydroporoides (Trychcrus, ) 5 
Hydfoscapha, 114, 120, 126 
hyetnalis (Bore us), xc 
Hylaia, 2 

Hylerayia, 305, 308 
Hylephila, lix, 305, 306, 311, 324 
Hypochrysopa, Ixxj 
Hypocysta, Ixxi 
hypolitus (Troides), xxxvii 
Hypomedon, 403 
Hypostenus, 368, 401 
hypaipyle (Prioncris), 209 

icarus (Polyoiumatus), Ixxxvii, 172, 
178, 201, 202 

,, ab. cc Una (Poly oiiimatiia), 202 
,, ab. icarinus (Polyonirnatus), 
201, 202 

,, ab. minor (Polyominatus), 201, 
202 

ictis (Aphnafiiia), xvii 
Idiophyes, 3 
ilia (Apatura), xxxvii 
immaciilattifi (Knrymon), 3 
immorata (Acidalia), Ixxxvii 
iiupressicoUis (Lispinus), 278, 364, 
399 

inachis (Kallima), Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv 
iiianis (Volucella), Ixi 
Indalnms, 2, 21, 22, 23 
indica (Chondria), 59 
indicus (Tcrmitoptochiis), 396, 412 
indif?tincta (Delias), 209 
indocilia (Meotica), 257 
indorum (Myrmedonia), 397, 412 
inflat a {Acrulia), 126 

„ (Hylephila), 319, 321, 324 
,, (Volucella), 1x1 
iuflatus (Sj)alhon]eles), 21 
inquinula (Atheta), 258 
inaigiiis (Eumorphua), 10, 18 
inteniexus (SLenotarsus), 49 
inutilia (Atheta), 394, 411 
„ (Microdota), 411 
irregularis (Gyrophaena), 218, 386, 
408 

Isocheilus, 372, 403 
isse (Delias), xxiii 
italicum (Chrysotoxum), Ixi 

jacksoni (Papilio), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 


jankowakii (Hylephila), 317 
jasius (Charaxes), !?!, 172, 194 
jodutta (.Acraea), 92 

„ f. dorotheae (Acraea), 86, 88, 

90, 92 

,, f. jodutta (Acraea), 86, 88, 
90, 92 

johnstoni (Acraea), Ixxxix 
joiccyi (Omithoptera), xxiii 
,, (Troides), Ixxii 
josephus (Trycherus), 4 , 5, 7 
julia (Huphina), 210 
Jupiter (Eriboea), xxi 
jurtina (Epincphele), 191, 192, 193 
,, race hispuUa (Epinephelc), 

173, 191, 192 

,, race kurdistana (Epinephele), 

191, 192 

,, var. telmessia (Epinephele), 

191 

kalildeni (Charaxes), Ixxxix 

,, f. elimcckei ((/haraxes), 

Ixxxix 

karsandra (Zizera), 200 
kenricki ( Morph otaonaris), Ixxii 
klassika (Ideopsis), xxi 
klugi (Engoniua), 16 
kraatzi (Eleusis), 362, 398 
,, (Oxytelus), 367, 400 
kuenowi (Pseudacraea), 89, 90 

,, hypoxantha ( Psendacraea), 
86, 87 

labialis (Aiiilrona), 319 
labradus (Zizera), Ixxiii 
laf’.rLes (Morphn), viii 
laeta (Beccaria), 75 
,, (Huphina), 209, 210 
laevigatus (Hesperus), 378, 405 
laovinoclis (Myrmica), 327 
laovis (Leptochirus), 362, 399 
,, (Pedanus), 16 
„ (Strongylochirus), 302, 399 
laius (Chilades), xvii 
; Lampromalota, 246, 357, 390, 409 
landbecki (Mimacraca), Ixxxviii 
latebricola (Termophila), 224 
lateralis (Eulissus), 375, 404 
laticcps (Actobius), 376, 404 
(Dysccrasphoi'us), 3 
latina (Zygacna), lii 
,, flava (Zygacna), liii 
latipennis (Drj'adites), 24, 25 
latipeg (Ileliobletus), 41, 4,3, 44 
,, (Stenotarsus), 52, 54 
latiiiseulus (Oxytelus), 306, 400 
latona (Cyligramma), ii 



civ 


latreillebs (Bom bus), 106 

latus (Trycberua), 5, 9 

leda (Melanitis), Ixxiii 

leilus (Cydimoii), 147. 159. 100, 161. 

162, 163, 164 
„ (Urania), 159, 163 
Leioohrodes, 3 
leonidas (Papilio), Ivi 
leoninus (Stenotarsug), 49 
leontopolitana (Proiioinaca}, 383, 407 
Icpidii (Piens), 176 
licpidoptera, 140 
Lepisma, 346 
Lcptacinus, 354, 375, 404 
Leptochiri, 399 
Ijeptochinis, 350, .362, 399 
Leucocraspedum, 356, 383, 407 
Lcucoparyphus, 355. 382, 406 
leucopyga (Acraca), Ixxxviii 
Icvassori (Papilio), Lvi 
levis (Seres), 135 
ligata (Delias), Uxi 
ligustiel (Otiorrhynclius), xxxvl 
liinacina {Cyligraiiinia), ii 
liinbata (Mycetina), 66 
linibatua (Scopaeus), 374, 403 
linea (Adopaea), 207 
linearis (Somoleptus), 375, 404 
lineata (Scoria), xxxvji 
lineola (Adopaea), 207 
lincolata (Ath,alia), xxxii 
Liporrhopalum, 129, 130 
Tiiptciilnae, lix 
lic[uefactn8 (Anidrytus), 46 
lisarda (Penthema), Jxxxiv 
Lispini, 399 
Ijispinns, 350, 363, 399 
Lithoebaris, 403 
Lithophilus, 04 
littoralis (Pipunculus), Ixxviii 
*, (Taencjscima), 365, 406 
(Trogophloens), 365, 400 
lituratus (Stenotarsiis), 58 
tobata (Placusa), 228, 388, 40S 
longanimis (Tryoherus), 4, 0, 10 
loneiceps (Pegoscapus), 129 

,, (Philonthus), 377, 405 
longicomis (Danae), 40, 41 
,, (Delibius). 379, 405 
lonicerae (Zygaena), li, lib 
loti (Zygaena), ix, x 
,, race alpicola (Zygaena), jx 
,, race alpina (Zygaena), ix 
,, race cmendata (Zygaena), x 
Inceris (llypomedon}, 403 
, (Medon), 373, 403 

„ (Taciiosoma), 365, 400 

„ (Trogophlocus), 365, 400 


liicidiilii O'lyiophaeii.i), 216. 217 
lucnruin (ISdiiilms), Rl.'). 106 
Ituiekiiigi (Antlieropiii'.gus), U14 
lunariff xix, x'xxv 

hmigi'i'ii (Kleiisisl. 362, 39S 
liiltimis (ICpiiieplicloi, 172. 192. 19.3 
,, ill). iiitt'i'iiH'ilia ( Kpiiiephflc), 

192. 194 

,, all. janirnla ( Kjiiiu pliclei. 192, 
193 

,, ab. sulmlliida (ilpiiiephcliO, 

192, ]‘)4 

luridu, (Myectinal 27. 28, 83 
lutea (('hundi'ia ), 59, i>6. o| 
hiteolala (i)|iUlhogTa|ili.s;i, xxxvii, 
XX xix 

hiznaita (.Myectiiia). 29 
bveaena. xiv. 168. 328 
J^ycaenidae, xxwiii. 146, 1.73 
LyeaenimU', xiii, xiv, lix 
lyCiion (Rpiiiepbole), 193 
,, race lu)anns (K]>int“|ilii h“), 192 
l^yeopordina, 2, 23, 24 
Lycopei'diiiella, 23 
lyciirmas (Olaiicoji.^iyadie). 168 
I lygdainas ((daueiip!>y<,‘lie), 168 
Dymanli'ia, Ixxxiv 
lysinmii (Zizeorirt). 20(1 
,, (Zizera), xvi 


niaeiu'isla (Planciiin), Ixxxviii. 86, S7. 
88, 90, 96, S)S 

maeliaoii (I'aiiilio), 172, 173 

,, vac(‘ asialiea (l’a[)iliii), 173, 
174 

,, ab. uuranliaca (Papiili)). 17.3 
., ai). ev)iria (Papilio), 173, 174 
race’ spliyroides (Papilio). 
173 

Macliilis, 344. 345. 346 
macUinnotu (Papilio), Ixxxviii. Ixxxix 
niaeroccras (Stonolarsiii^), ol 
Maun ijrlftssa. Ixxiii 
jiiacrospilohis (Kninorpiuis). IH, 19 
macidatLim ((.’liiysotoxuin), Ixi 
inacidicaudmia (JCiietenurajitoryx), 


imKoiIicoIlis (SfeiKdarsus), .50 
m.adciac (Coluoeera). .3 
■ niaditrensi-s (BrarliylryelicTua), 14 

maera (Pararge), 172, 19! 

„ f. udiasta (l^irargc), 191. 
laee, orient alls (Pa rarge), 191 
nmlavana (Atl.eta), 2.57, 258 394, 411 
(Mlcrodota), 257, 411^ 
uialavaiuim (Couosoina), 283, 370, 406 
inala'vensis (Stenotarsua), 54, 55, 83 
jiialv'an (Hespria),' 206 
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tnanni {Picris), 175 
inargarlta. (Appias), 153 
marginalis (Rtenotarsiis), 50 
marginata {ChT5'somela), Ixxxvi 
marginatus (Eumorphus), 2 
marinus (Thinobius), 367, 400 
niaritima (Limnophora), Ixxviii 
maritimus (Gabrius), 378, 405 
,, (Philonthus), 378, 405 
rnarmax (Charaxes), Ixxxiv 
maonccana (Laphira), Ixi 
mari'ubii (Carcliarodua ), 205 
„ (Hesperia), 205 
marseuli (Eucteaiius), 15, 67 
Mastotermes, 137, 138, 130, 140, 14], 
142, 143, 144 

mafchias (Parnara), 172, 207 
inaxillosa (Kumenes), xxx 
loaxima (Tipula), Ixi 
mediterraneae (Taruciis), 199 
medius (Bombvlius), Ixi 
Medon, 353, 371, 372, 403 
mcdon (Aricia), 172, 200 

,, ab, bruiinescens (Arieia), 200, 
201 

,, ab. calida (Aricia), 200, 201 
,, f. omata (Aricia), 200 \ 

]\lcgachilc, xi 
Megalopa, 351, 401 
Megalopsinae, 347, 348, 401 
Megalopsini, 348, 351, 401 
Megartbropsini, 349, 355, 406 
Megarthropsis, 355, 379, 406 
megera (Parargc), 172, 190 
„ race lyssa (Pararge), 190 
luclanarius (Agabus), Ixxxvi 

„ (Coproporus), 400 , 

Melanifcia, Ixxvi 

inelanoceplialua (Ancylopus), 21, 22 
inelanops (Glaueopayclie), 160, 167, 
168, 171, 173, 202, 203, 204 
inelata (Atheta), 257, 394, 411 
,, (Microdota), 257, 411 
Melinoe.ssa, Ixxxix 
melponiene (Heliconius), vi, vii 

,, amandus (Heliconius), vi 
,, jxjnelopo { Helicon ius), v 
„ thclxiope (Holicoiiius), v 
jncndica (Hiaphora), xxxviii 
ineridionalis (Atbela), 250 
mctachromata (Vindasara), xxxvii 
luctallica (Gyropbaena), 220, 384, 408 
„ (Phacriogyra), 220, 384, 408 
Metaxya, 410 
M-flavu8 (Tiycherus), 5, 7 
micans (Pelioptera), 393, 410 
Microdota , 411 
HicropsephelJus, 79 


Micropsephua, 78, 80 
micros (Scopaeus), 374, 403 
milca (Vanessula), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 
Milichius, 70 

militare (Euschema), Ixiv 
militaris (Dysphania), Ixiv 

,, f, selangora (Dysphania), Ixiii 
,, ,, (Euscheraa), Ixiii 

miion (Papilio), xxxvii 
Miiuacrotona, 268, 360, 390, 411 
Miinalhcta, 267, 360, 396, 411 . 
Mirnocyptus, 355, 382, 407 
Mlrnogonus, 351, 368, 401 
Mirnolitkophilus, 63 
Miniomalota, 242, 358, 390, 400 
I rniniata (Oedipoda), viii 
minima (Gyropbaena), 217, 218, 219 
minimus (Coproporus), 284, 382, 406 
,, (Pipuneulus), Ixxviii 
minuta (Helodes), 114 
minutus (BoroUnus), 362, 399 

,, var. cruentus (Borolinus), 
363, 399 

,, (Lispinus), 364, 399 
,, (Stcnotarsus), 49 
luiricornis (EuciiTUs), 309, 402 
i mirivcntris (Atheta), 259, 393, 411 
iiiollicomus (Epipocus), 45 
inoml)onensi8 (Stcnotarsus), 49 
inoneta (Plusia), xxxvii 
Monocoryna, 81 
! monomeros (Steniis), 368, 401 
I monstrosus (Pseudopaussiis), 77 
I montanus (Bombus), 104 
j monticola (Ectoinycbus), 62, 63 
; montivoga (Mycetina), 32 
i morosa (Aphorista), 44 
' ,, (Lyeoj)C'ixlinclla), 23 

morosiis (C'arausius), xxxv, 285 
Morplio, viii, ix, xxxvi 
Morphnpsis, Ixxi, Ixxii 
moultoni (Atheta), 255, 393 
1 ,, (Glossola), 255, 410 

I ,, (Gvrophaena), 219. 386. 408 

! ,, {Xeosilusa), 233, 389, 409 

I ,, (Oligota), 212, 383, 407 

j mmu'ayi (Eumorphus), 17 
j inuscorum (Bombus), 104 
! musculus (Stcnotarsus), 51 
I mutator (Belonuchus), 378, 405 
' Mycetiiia, 2, 24, 25 
I mycetophaga (Atheta), 261, 263, 395, 
( 411 

i „ (Dimetrota), 262, 395, 
I 411 

I mycetopliila (Atheta), 263, 395, 411 
I ,, (Datotnicra), 263, 395, 
i 411 
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MylWna, 356, 383, 407 
Myllaenini, 349, 356, 407 
Mylothris, Ixxvi 
Mynes, 210, 211 
inyopina (Tetanops), Ixxix 
myrmecobia (Ousilusa), 389, 409 
Myrmedonella, 274, 361, 397, 412 
Myrmcdonia, 200, 272, 397, 412 
Myrmedoniini, 252, 350, 309, 410 
'Myrraedonota, 272, 360, 306, 412 
iiiyrmicobia (OusiluHa), 23,0 
Mysis, 344 

nagonum (Pieris), Ixxxiii 
naina (HeHtina), Ixxxiv 
naiinu (Heliconius), vi 
napi {Ganoris), xiv 
nasuta (Aerida), vii 
iiataleiisis (Daiiae), 36, 41 
nauticus (Cafius), 378, 405 
Nebalia, 344 

nebulosa (Mycatina), 32, 33 
Ncomalota, 244, 357, 390, 409 
NeopIiiopLLlus, 279, 352, 309, 402 
Neosilusa, 232, 235, 237, 358, 359, 
389, 409 

nepenthes (Eriboca), Uxxiv 
Nepliele, xxv 

neptunia (Tirumala), Ixxx, Ixxxi, 
Ixxxii 

neumogeni (Stiohoplitlialma), Ixxxi v 
niavius subsp. doininicanus ( Amuuris), 
Ixxv 

Kicoletia, 346 
niger (Acanthomyops), lx 
,, (Dodisthyrpea), lx 
,, (Scopaeus), 373, 403 
,, (Trichopsepbiis), 79 
nigra (Alcochara), 398, 412 
„ (Fonyesia), 271, 390, 411 
„ tLibellula), xiv 
,, (Polycbara), 412 
„ (Selysiotbeinis), xiv 
,, (ytemotropa), 221, 386. I OS 
nigricans (Thiiiochaiia), 371, 403 
nigriceps (Oxytelns), 366, 400 
nigricollLs (Milioliius), 71, 72 
nigrieomis (AntheiujOiagus), 104, 127 
nigrina (Delias), xx 
nigripennis (Micrnpseplu'llu?), 80 
nigi'ipcs (Stenotarsus), 55 
nigritula (Athcta), 225 
mgro<aenens (Andrena), 3!9 
nigrociliaria (Enurapteiyx), xxxvii 
nigrocincta (Ityraea), xi, xii 

„ f. gregoryi (ltyf.ae!il, iii 

,, f. specinsa (Ityraea), iii 

nigrofnscus (Indalmus), 22 


nigromaciaktnin (CouoR,>,„a), 380. 406 
nigrum (Leucocraspet lam). 38.3 407 

niniis (Delias),- Uiii, kvi, Ixvii.kviii 
lupoiK'iisia (Kxystiia). 7“ 

(8yinbiot('si), 77 
nlteiis (Callideniia), 374, 404 
: nitcvscciis (Uniiuiluta), 247, 3iX> 409 
uitbU (Clioiidria). (d, 8,'} 
iiiitulifrons (Hxytolns), 307, 4iK) 

; Iiitidiiiseulus (lUlictus), 3u9 
jiiitidus (Dadocvnis), 7ti, S3 

I ■. {ktilii(riK']iii.s), 368. 40I 

! ,, (I’Ji'uscopavus), 373, 4(13 

: _ ('L'ryeherup), (>, n 

jnivoa (Oiiriipteryx), wxvii 
'iKira (Xacadiiba*), xvii 
i noreia (Xaeadiiba), xvji 
iinrvogica (Vespa), 101 
, Xdsodendi'on. 119 
I iiostrodannis pJcgenes), 172, 2o7 


iiiotabilis (Xcdjmiophihis), 369. 4()2 
(Pliilnnlbus), 370. 405 
! ,, (Oiiiopliilus). 279. 2S0, 402 

j ,, (Plaeiisa), 229, 388. 4(lS 

) iiothis [(.'uHites). Ixxxiv 
nonrmaliui (Sliclinplnbolma), Ixxxiv 
mibilus (Aphiiaeus), xvii 
imitiae {(.'iiiastopsylln). 414, 416 
luinienes (Charaxes), Ixxxviii 
nupta (Catonala), xxxii 


obortliuvi (Aevaea), Ixxxviii 
• tblk[ua (Stilicopsis), 371, 4()2 
obseiinis (Oxyteliis), 307, 40l) 

,, {I'liinoominin.s), 3i>4, 399 
ubsoleta (Kpiirae.a), 106, ii)7, 116. 1 IS, 
122, 124. 125. 127 

nbtusa (Hvlepbila). 31 1, 312. 313, 314. 
315. 31(i, 317. 318, 319, 320, 322. 
320 

ocellatiis ( Fpopieni.s). 48 

,, (.Sni(‘i'intliiis), Ixviii, ]xix, 

1 \.\ 

Mcern.aria (.Myrtola'). xxxvii 
iiehlea (Atnaiins), Ixxv 
uclinureii (Arf lidcliurls). 372 
,, (Fpuraea), 105 

(Mellon'), 372 

,. (N'efilis). Ixxxviii. Ixxxix 

dehnicetis (jJtbociiaris), 403 
()c-luh('])iiis, 114 
oetiivii ((.’liiasti 4 ])sylla), 416 
ocularis (btilieus), 371, 402 
Ocdiai'tlirus. 35 
Oliyoliiiiis, 354. 375, 404 
Oligota, 214, 356, 359, 3S3, 407 
()ligiitini,212, 349, 356,407 
Onialiiiii, 348, 350, 399 
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Untliopliagus, XIX 
onthophila (Atheta), 2b2, 395, 411 
,, (Datomicra), 20*2, 395, 411 
(jpaca (Pelioptera), 393, 410 
opaceilus (Medon}, 282, 373, 403 
opacicoliis (Falagria), 252 
opalinus (Eumorphus), 16 
Ophioninae, iii 
oraia (Delias), 210 
orliicularis (Exysma), 77 
,, (Steno tarsus), 50 

,, (Synibiotee), 77 
orbifer (Hesperia), 205 
„ (Powellia), 205 
on^ntalis (Asteiius), 370, 402 
,, (Danac), 35 

,, (Krynnis), 205 

„ (Medon), 281, 372, 403 

(Pinophilua), 278, 3(59, 402 
,, (Trogophloeua), 364, 400 

omatus (Alilicbius), 73 
Ornithoptera, xxxix 
omytion (Delias), 210 
Orpluiebius, 272 
Orthidus, 354, 378, 405 
Osorii, 400 

Oaoriini, 348, 351, 400 
Osorius, 351, 368, 401 
Oiirapteryx, xxxviii 
OuaiIiiaa,''234, 359, 389, 409 
ovalis (Chondria), 60, 61 
,, (Stenotarsua), 50 
ovatus (Trycherua), 5, 8, 9 
Oxypoda, 232, 264 
Oxyteli, 400 

Oxytelinae, 347, 348, 398 
Oxytelini, 348, 350, 400 
Oxytclus, 351, 365, 4(X) 

Paederinae, 347, 348, 402 
Paederini, 348, 352, 402 
Paederus, 353, 370, 402 
palaeno (Colias), Ixxxvii 
Palarninus, 279, 352, 370, 402 
pallens (Aiiisotoma), Ixxxvi 

,, (Antherophagus), 100, 101, 


167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 202. 
203, 204 
Papilio, 91, 92 

I papulatiis (Amphistemus), 14 
i Paractcjcharis, 357, 392, 410 
I Paragonus, 351, 367, 400 
; Paraleochara, 275, 362, 397, 412 
j Pararge, xiv 

Parascopaeus, 353, 373, 403 
Paraaymbius, 80, 81 
Paratheta, 269, 360, 361, 396, 411 
Parexysma, 78 
parthennpo (Delias), Ixviii 
I partitus (Epoptenis), 48 
I parvula (Atlieta), 202 
I „ (Epuraea), 107, 126 

j ,, (Exysma), 78 

i parvulua (Cuproponis), 381, 406 
I parvus (Epipocus), 45 

,, (Holisomimus), 375, 404 
,, (Holisus), 283, 404 
i „ (Oligolinus), 375, 404 

i ,, (Palaminus), 370, 402 

j patna {Elymnias), Ixxxiv 
j patricia (Ityraca), xj, xii 
Pauropus, 346 
1 Pcgoscapus, 129 
i Peieboglossa, 226, 359, 387, 408 
' Pelioptera, 361, 393, 410 
i pellucens (VoliiceJla), Ixi 
: penclamarida (Heliconius), vi 
peniciJlatum (Cross! ura), Ixxxiv 
perenna (Acraea), Ixxxviii 
; peregrin a (Atlieta), 264 
I Pereute., xxii 
j Periptyctiis, 65 

pei'utteti (BraehytrjT, herns), 12, 13, 14 
I perplexuin {Conosunia), 380, 406 
I persica (Ourapteryx), xxxvii 
I persliriilis (Stilieopsis), 370, 402 
! personata (Hylcpnila), 311, 312, 315, 

I 31(5, 317, 318, 319, 320, 322, 323, 

1 326 

i Pliaenogyra, 384, 408 
; Phaeomychns, 2 
! Phalantha, 2 


104, 105, 125, 126 j Pharaiacophagus, xci 

pallida (Mycetina), 31, 32, 33 ! phegea (Elyiuaias), 89, 90, 91 

pallidulus (Scopacus), 374, 403 j Pheidnle, 235, 255 
pallipea (Diodoutus), 309 ,] phlala (Chilades), 172, 173, 199 

paluatris (Notiophilus), xc | phicoraone (Colias), Ixxxvii 

pamphilus (Coenonyinpha), 194 phidias (Papilio), v 

„ f. lyUus (Coenonynipha), ,, f. antiphates (Papilio), v 

194 ,, f. aristcus (Papilio), v 

pandava (Catochrysopa), xvii ,, f. maeareus (Papilio), v 

pandora (Dryas), 171, 172, 190 pliilenor (Papilio), xxxvii 

pantherinua (Stenotarsus), 49 philela (Pieris), 332, 337, 339 

paphos (Glaucopsyche), xxxi, 166, philippincnsis (Parasymbius), 81 



philippinica (Beccaria), 75 
Philonthus, 354, 376, 405 
phlaeas var. cleus (Clirysophaniis), 
xxxii 

„ ab. schmidtii (C'hrysciphaiius}, 
xxxii 

,, ■ (Rumicia), xxxvii, 172, 197 
„ ab. caeruleopunctata (Ruiiii- 
cia), 197, 198 

,, race eleu8 (Rumicia), 197, 198 

„ ab. turcicus (Ruuiicial. 197, 

198 

Phbwonomus, 350, 364, 399 
phoebe (Melitaea), 195 
Phora, 101, 127 

phylloccrus (Ampbisterrius), 15 
picea (Atheta), 2&G, 394 
„ (Dralica), 256, 410 
piceus (HetaiTotermes), 224, 387, 408 
picticaudaria (Ourapteryx), xxx\Mi 
pictipennis (Alianta), 251 
„ (Heterota), 251 
Pieridae, 146 
Pierinae, xiii, Ixiii 
Pieris, 175, 334 
Pieslitii, 348, 350, 398 
pilatei (Stenotarsus), 63 
pilosua (Aiiidrytus), 47 
Pinacopteryx, Isxxiv 
pini (Dendrolimua), Iv 
Pinophili, 402 
Pinophibni, 348, 352, 402 
Pinophilus, 279, 280, 352, 3G9, 402 
Placusa, 230, 357, 358, 387, 408 
plagiatud (Anidrytus), 47 
plagiicollia {Hyb()])tcnia}. 3 
Planeraa, Ixxxix, 85, 87, 91, 92, 9! 
94, 95, 90, 98 

platygaatcr (Hoinalota), 390, 409 
Platyscapus, 130 
plat/xantha (Pknema), 80 
pleione (Teracolus), Iv 
plena (Dyspbania), Ixiv 
plicatus (Holosus), 363, 399 
pluristTigata (Ourapteryx), xxx^ ii 
Plusia, xL 

plusiotis (Spatalia), xxxvii 
Pooadiiia, 124 

poecda (Dovania), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 
poggoi (Planema), 96, 97 

,, nekoai (Planema), 86, 88, 90 
pcilita (Tetraslicta), 397, 412 
poUtus (Eumorplius), 21 
,, (Milichius), 71 
Pulychara, 412 

polychloros (Eugonia), 172^ 195 
„ race crytbToinelas (P 
gonia), 195 


polychloros, race fci vida ( Eugonia 
195 : \ ® . 

polyles (Laertfas), xci 

,, (Papilio), Ixxxiii, xci 
„ ab. astreana (Papiliu), Ixxxiii 
populi (Amorplia). Iv 
poros (Tei'inoa), xxxvii 
poseidon (Trokh's), xxxvii 
Powcllana, Ixxxix 
powori ( 0 y ro [duu-na >,218 
praetextatus (Hercustomus), Ixxviii 
prasiiiaim (Halias), xxxvii 
[)ratti (Delias), xxiii 
priaiims (Ornithoplei-a), xxiii 
prieuri (Sal \ ms), ISS 

,, al), uliagunis (Sulyrus), ]S8 
'i,primulaL'U (Ourapteryx), x\\^'ii 
j Frioclunis, 350, 3(>3, 399 
, Prioneria, 208, 209 
I Pn)ciiTi , 402 

j procus (Oniithoptoru), xxiii 
j ,, (Truidcs), XX 

I productiis (Kiiiiiorphus), J7 
! I’ronoman.a, 356, 3S3, 407 
! Pronomacini, 349, 3.56, 407 
i proserpina (Doragena), lx.xx, ]x.\xi, 

I Ixxxii, Ixxxiii 
j Frosilusu, 236, 238, 3.58, 389, 409 
j Psai)liis, Ixiii, Ixiv, Ixv 
i pscncs (iUastophaga), 128 
' ,, (Cynips), 128 

! Pseudacraea, 83, 87, 92, 93, 91, 95, 

I 9(k 98 

I Pscudallictn, 224, 356, 387, 408 
: PsciulindalnniK, 33 
Pspiidoligota, 213, 221, 223, 3,58, 3.59, 

; 383, 4U7 

Pseudu])bacna, 239, 359, 389, 409 
^'seu(l^l[4at'usil, 230, 358, 388, 408 
Psuudosilnsa, 238, 240 
Psilotrac Indus, 353, 371, 402 
pubemla (.Ueocliai’a), 398, 412 
,, (At beta), 257 

,, (Xeiiochara), 412 

pubcsccns (Conoscitia), 283, 284 
imlchclla (Danae), 36 

(Mycetina), 29, 30, 31 
[lukdjollus (Uiochus), 375, 404 
„ ((Jabrius), 378, 405 
• ,, (PhiloiiUius), 378, 405 

pulcher (Oxytelus), 367, 400 
pukdierriroa (Haiiipaunia), Ixiv 
jHiIcbruia (Plusia), xi 

pulchripes (Kumurphus), 16 

puinilio (Ptaciisa), 228 

pumiluin (Orthustigina), 99, 100, lOJ, 

puiicticcp3 (Scupaeiia), 374, 403 
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piincticollis (Coenoniea), ^41, 390, 
409 . 

])U[ictipennis (Dialexia}' 78 

,, (Trichopscphus), 79 

pnnctijlatiiR (Eleothreptiis), 3 
,, (Helioblctus), 42 
purpurascens (Atheta), 259, 394, 41 1 
,, (Microdota ), 259, 411 

piirpuratus (Stenotarsus), 51 
purpureua (Dryadites), 25 
pusilla (Mycetina), 31 
pusillima (Oligota), 213 
putridula (Atheta), 394, 411 
,, (Microdota), 411 
pvgrnaea (Atheta), 2H4 

(Falagria), 253, 392, 410 
,, (Thinocharis), 371, 403 
pygmaeiiR (CephaloTnenia), 303, 399 
,, (Oxytclus), 307, 400 

,, (Priochirus), 303, 399 

Pygosteninae, 347, 349, 405 
Pygostenini, 355 

pyramus (Delias), Ixiii, Ixvi, Ixvii, 
Ixviii 

pyraatri (Catabomba), Ixi 
pyrene (Ixias), Ixii 
pyrrhus (Eriboea), xxi 

quadriguttatus (Eumorpliila), Ifi 
quadrliiotatus (Emuorplins), 18 
qnadripunctatns (Endomychiis), 00 
<(uadripustulatus (Eumorphus), 10 
quadri verrucosus (Euniorphns), 10 
Quediini, 349, 355, 405 
querciis (Bitbys), 172, 196 
,, (Bnmbyx), iii 

,, var. calhiiiae (Bombyx), iii 

,, (Lasiocampa), liv 

raff ray i (Oxytelus), 367, 400 
,, (Tryohenis), 4, 0 
rapae (Ganoris), xiv, 177 
,, mec IcueoHoma (Ganoris), 177 
„ (Pieris), 172, 175, 177 
,, race leucosoma (Pieris), 177 
,, f. metra (Pieris), 177 
,, f, yaga' (Pieris), 177 
rata (Aphiochaeta), 99, 100, 101, 125 
rauana (Precis), 80, 89, 90 
rect'icollis (Trychems), 4 
reducta (Mima let is), Ixxxix 
regalis (Dysphania), Ixiii 
,, (Euschcina), Ixiii 
reginaldi (Harpendyreus), Ixxxix 
resumpter (Canerkes), Ixiii 
„ (Psaphis), Ixiii 
rex (Trychcrus), 5, 0, 7, 8 
Bhabducbits, 35 


Bhamidava, Ixxxix 
rh amn i ( Gon epteiyx), ■ 1 82 
rliamnusia (Epincphele), 193 
rhetenor (Papilio), Ixxxiii 
rhiphacus (Urania), xxxvii 
ridleyanus (Papilio), v, Ixxxviii 
,, ab, funmta (Papilio), v 
rivularis (Limenitis), 171, 172, 194 
robusta ( Pseudo ligota), 384, 407 
robustum (Conosoma), 380, 406 
robustus (Amphix), 21 

,, (Pseud oligota), 216 

robsi (Chiaatopsylia), 414, 415, 416 
rothschildi (Delias), xxiii 

„ (Omithoptera), xxiii 

rotiiudicollis (Acylophorus), 379, 405 
rutundus (StenotarsuH), 52 
roxelana (Pararge), 171, 190 
,, (Satyrus), 172 
ruaiidana (Mylothris), Ixxxviii 
rubianua (Omithoptera), lx 
ruble undus (Medon), 372, 403 
,, (Stenotarsns), 50 

rudcpunctatus (Aniphisternus), 13 
rufa (Eusteniamorpha), 254, 393, 410 
,, (Mynncdunella), 275, 397, 412 
„ (Prosilusa), 237, 389, 409 
ruficollis (Xecrobia), 106 

„ (Stemotropa)), 221, 386, 408 
rufipea (Aphiochaeta), 101 
rutitarsis (Epipocus), 45 
rufiventris (Acrotoua), 2(>t, 395, 411 
,, (Atheta), 204, 395, 411 

,, (Coproporus), 382, 406 

,, (Pseudoplacusa), 230, 388, 

408 

rufivinctata (Sirinopteryx), xxxvii 
rulo-hiainnea (Adiiiopsis), 382, 407 
rufobrunneum (Conosoma), 380, 406 
rufomarginata (Epuraea), 107 
nifotcstacenm (Conosoma), 381, 40u 
rnfotostacens (Taenosoma), 365, 400 
, , ('rrogophloens), 365, 400 
rufula{Danae), 35, 36 
rufum (Calliderma), 374, 404 
rugicolle (Calliderma), 374, 404 
rugit'rons (Osorius), 368, 401 
ruparia (Atheta), 264, 395, 411 
,, (Colpodota), 264, 395, 411 
rusina (Dasyopthalma), v 
rusBulus (Periptj'clus), 05 
rutherfordi (Liporrhopahim) 130, 131 
rutilus (Chrysophanua), xxxvii 

sallaei (Epipocus), 45 
„ (Stenotarsus), 51, 52 
sambucai'ia (Ourapteryx), xxxvii, 
xxxix 
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samson (Ornithoptera), xxiii ! situ (Dunaida), Ixxxiii 

sanguinipes (Euniorphus), IG, 17 ! ,, (IViimerit;), 20!) 

sao (Hesperia), 205 i sluanei (Urama), 1G;1 

„ raceeucrate (Hesperia), 205 I sociata (Haiiiiii(nnyia), 307, 300, 310 
„ (PowelUa), 205 1 323,32(1 

Satj’rinae, xiii, xiv | sooiella (Aplioiina), 100 

Saula, 2, 35, 42 ' solilucis (Belenois), Ixxxviii 

scabriiiodis (Mynuica), 327 j Somole]>t.us, 353, 375, 404 

Scarabaeidae, iv ; sorer (Mycetiiia), 2S, 20 

Schifttogenia, 360, 397, 412 sotikonsis (Acruea). Ivii 

schoiibergi (Morphotaenaris), Ixxi, ; spociusa (Ityraea). xi, xii 
Ixxii speciilaria (Coiynik'a), xxx\ ii 

schubotzi (Planema), Ixxxviii ' spherica (Kxysliia), 77 

aciticaudaria (Ourapteryx), xxxvii ■ sphyrus (F’apilio). 173 
scobiniferuni (Agaon), 133 ! spini (Klugia), l!)G 

seolioidea (Trilocliana), Ixxxv ,, ('I'hocla), 19G 

Scoliomiinas, Ixxxv spiiiipes (’rryclieriis), G, 12 

scolopacpa (Leptis), Ixi : splendirla (Delias), 209, 210 

Hcolopeiidra, 311, 342 sponsa (Hylephila), 312, 313, 314, 315, 

Scolopendrella, 342, 346 | 321, 322, 323, 324, 326 

Scopaeus, 353, 373, 403 j Stapliylini, 404 

Bcotais (Canerkes), Ixiv | Staphylinidae, 212, 347 

seutatua (Haploacelis), 3 : StajdiyliiLiiiae, 347, 349, 404 

seoretus (Coproporua), 331, 406 ! Staphylinini, 349, 354, 404 

seleiie (Brentlns), Ixiii, Jxxviii j slapliylinoides (Isoelieihis), 372, 403 

Selysiothemis, xv, xvi 1 ,, (.Medon), 372, 403 

semele (Ilipparchia), 172, 188 ; statices (liia), xxxvii 

,, L algirica (HipparcUia), 189 j statira ((taldpailia), 147, 148, 149, 332, 

,, race mcrsiiia (Hipparcliia), 188 ; 330, 33H. 339 

„ ab, triocellata (Hipparcliia), staiidiiigeri (Linienitis), xxi 

188, 189 Sleriacsthcliiii, 348, 352, 401 

Seiiiioptila, Ixxxxdii Slcnaesthctiis, 352, 369, 401 

semiplena (Canerkes), Ixiii, Jxiv Stoninae, 347, 34S, 401 

„ (Psaphis), ixiii Steiiiiii, 348, 351, 401 

sernirufa (Tclipna), Ixxxix ISteiiodictya, 144 

sempi'onius (Eriboca), xxi Stenotaisoidcs, 48 

senegalensis (Danae), 36 Steimlarsus, 48, 49, 5!}, 54, 58, 62, 

,, (Trychcrus), 0 64 

Seres, 134 Steiius, 351, 368, 401 

sericea (Lj'coperdiiia), 24 Stciuisa, 409 

,, ^Orthocabera), xxxvii , Sternotropa, 220, ’'358, 386, 408 

seriesetosa (Chondria), 58, 59, GO, 83 : Htictfdiiola, 21 

serrata (Homalota), 249, 391, 409 Slilicopsis, 353, 370, 402 
aerva (Sclandria), xxxii Stiiieus, 353, 371, 402 

servilia (Helioblctus), 36, 42, 43, 44 stoccliadis (Zygaena), xlix, l|« bii 
setosus (Lispinus), 364, 309 ! strosmianni (Delias), xx, xxiii 

sex-raaculata (Bcccaria), 73, 74, 70 ,, (Ideopsis), xxi 

scx-punctatus (Bolboraorphiis), 69 ; stricticollis {(toeimiilca), 241, 389, 409 

sharpi (Cymones), 3 striirillaria (Aspilates), xxxviii 

(Lispinus), 278, 364, 399 ,, Strongylodiirus, 302, 399 
silaceua (Antherophagus), 104, 127 ■ suave (Coimsoma), 380, 400 

silphoidca (Lcucoparyplius), 382, 40G subcostatiis (Epipoeus), 45 
Silusa, 233 ' : subdepressus (Coprnporus), 382 

silvestris (Trogophlocus), 364, 400 : snligiittatus (Einiiori)lius),_16 

simana (Pinacopteryx), Ixxxiv ; subiepleta (Dysphaaia), Ixiv 

siiiiilis (Danae), 36, 41 , i subtilis (Stenotursus), 53 

siiigularis (Ancaeus), 363, 399 I sulcal us (Pldlonthus), 377, 405 

Siriiiopteryx, xxxviii i sumbaivana (Delias), 210 



sunioides (Stcnacsthetus), 369, 401 
super ba (Isamia), xxxvii 
supremus (Omithoptcra), xxiii 
„ (Troides), xx 
suturalis (Ectinohoplia), xc 
Sycophaginae, 134 
sylpha (Halias), xxxvii 
sylvarum (Bombus), 104, 106 
Symbiotes, 58, 77 
Si'staechea, 53 

Tabaniditc, 147, 165 
Tachinomorphus, 355, 381, 406 
tacbyporiformis (Holosus), 303, 399 
Tacliyporinae, 348, 349, 400 
Tachyporini, 349, 355, 400 
tachyporoides (Placiisa), 227 
Tachyporus, 357, 363 
Taenosoma,.'364, 400 
tamulus (Paederus), 370, 402 
tarandus (Ontnophagua], x\ 
tarsalis (Stcnotarsua), 50 
Tarucua, 199 
taurica (Zygaeiia), 1, lii 
telicanus (Langia), 199 
,, (Syntanicus), 172 

,, var. aegyptiacus (Syntaru- 

cus), 199 

,, f. pliniiJS (S 3 'ntanicu 8 ), xvii 

,, ,, (Tarucus), xvii 

Telipna, Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 
tell us ( Plane ma), 92, 94, 96 
,, euraeiis (Plancjua), 80, 88, 90, 
94 

telmessia (Epincpbcic), 172, 173, 191, 
192 

temena (Huphiiia), 210 
tenax (Eristalis), Ixi 
tenerarius (Philodicus), lix 
Tenthredinidae, xxxii 
tenulcornia (Exyania), 78, 79 

,, (Falagria), 252, 392, 410 

„ (Lispinus), 364, 399 

,, (Tricliopsephus), 79 

Tecias, Ixxvi 

terminals (Atanygnatlms), 379, 400 
,, {Charichirus), 282, 372, 403 

„ (Medon), 282, 372, 403 

Termitoptochus, 301, 390, 412 
Termophila, 357, 408 
Termopsis, 138, 142, 143 
testacea ( Lycoperdina), 2,5 

,, (Mioio maloti), 243, 390, 409 

„ (Mycetina), 27, 35 

tcstaceipennis (Diglotta), 383, 407 
testaoeus (Aploderus), 365 
„ (Soopaeus), 373, 403 
tetrasphaera (Ejigoiiius), 10 


tetraspilotus (Eumorphus), 16 
TetrasticLa, 302, 397, 412 
tetrasticta (Mycetina), 26 
teiitonua (Dasypogon), Ixi 
thalassiua (Epaeromia), viii 
thaumas (Adopaea), 207 
Thectura, 282, 357, 391, 410 
Thelgetrum, 70 
theophrastus (Tarucue), 199 
thersamon (Chiysophaniis), 172, 197 

, , f , oiiiphale (Chryaophanu^), 

197 

,, (Loweia), 197 

,, (Thersamonea), 197 

thersites (Agriades), xiv 
theryi (Bolbomorphus), 69 
thestylis (Prioneris), 209 
thetis (Agriades), xxxvi 
'rhinobii, 400 
Thiiiobius, 351, 367, 400 
Thinochai'is, 353, 371, 403 
' Thinopteryx, xxxviii 
tlioiusoni (Eumorphus), 17 
thcracicus (Oxytelus), 367, 400 
,, (Pinophilus), 278 
Thyrcocephalus, 354, 375, 404 
tibialis (Danae), 37, 41 
Tiniraala, Ixxxi 
titan {Ornitboptera), xxiii 
tonkinensis (Pseudindalmvis), 35 
transalpina (Zygaeiia), ix, xlviii, xlix, 

1 , li, lii, liii 

,, race altitudinaria (Zygae- 

na), X, xlix, lii 

,, race calabrica (Zygaena), 

X 

,, ab. flava (Zygaena), lii 

,, ab. hexainaeulata (Zygac-- 

na), lii 

, , race intermedia (Zygaena), 

X 

,, race latliia (Zygaena), x, ■ 

xlix, lii, liii 

,, race marilima (Zygaena), 

X 

,, ab. rbodomelas (Zygaena), 

lii 

,, race sorrentina (Zygaena), 

X 

, ,, transalpina (Zygaena), 

xlix 

„ race transiens (Zygaena), 

X 

transiens (Zygaena), lii, liii 
Triacantlius, 363, 399 
triaiiguluin,(VaiiKH.sa), 195 
'rriartlu’ue, 344 
Tricliopseplius, 78, 80 
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tricolor (Leptacinus), 375, 404 valgus (Brachypalpus), Isi 

„ (Trycbcrusj, 0 • validicorni^^Stuiiutarsusl, 40 

fridens (Priuchinis), 363, 309 vallata xxsii 

,, var. insularia (PrioohirHs), 363, vanini's (Ohara xos), xxiv 

390 variant (Onproporus), '2S4, 3,sl, 40<i 

,, (TriacanfcUusb 363, 399 ,, (PseudoHgota), 214, 3S3, 407 

„ var. Inaularis (Triacantlnis), variventris (Ifomalota), 240, 301, 
363, 399 ‘ ^ 409 

tridentata (Gyrophaena), 215, 3S5, ; volul icollls (Ainaurodcra), 303, 410 
408 i vetuilia (Agraulis). xxxvii 

.tridentifera (Opisthograptis), xxxvii venustula (Danavl, 3.1 
irifolii (Zygaena), li, I'ui i rviTUCosiis (A7iiphis(vrniis), 13 

Trilochana, Ixxxv j \ rsfifa (Oinliola), 302, 4J0 

ti'imeni (Psejidaoraca), V I ,, (Fa la grin). .302, 410 

trimnierana (Aridrena) 319 ; vest it us (Ainpliix), 21 

tririgaria (Leptis), Ixi i viatica (Aleuchara), 398, 412 

trinotafca (Athcta), 267 ^ U\ilycbaia), 412 

triplex (Oiundria), 60, 83 ■ vioinus (Kiieteann.s). 67, 68 

Triplosoba, 144 Vinduaara, xxxviii 

triatia (Stenotarsua), 57 vinula (Ceniia), Ixx 

trochilus (Cbilades), 172, 200 virgo (Lironophora), Ixxviii 

Trochoideus, 77 AolucaJla, 00 

troglodytes (Clemmus), 78 voinitoria (Callipliora), Ixr 

Trogophloens, 254, 351 , 364, 400 vulgaris (Atheta}, 258, 394, 41 1 

Troidfis, XX, xci (Microdot.i), 2.:)8, 411 

Trycherus, 4, 5, 12 ■ {\esj)a), 106 

Trypodendroii, 126 

tubcrculicollis (Fornalota), 247, 390, 3 g(P 40 y 

409 . : wallam ( Baccaria), 74 

tumatuman (Heliconius), v ■ stresemanni (Papilio), xx 

turrifus (l-lumorphus), 20^ wordandi (t'olias), Ixxxvii 

typbaeus (Geotrupe’s), xix uliitelieadi (Eutljalia), Ixxxiv 


ucalegon (Papilio), Ivi 
ula (Morphopais), Jxxi 
ulkei (Alexia), 78 
ulmata (Abraxas), xxxviii 
unduiatus (Opliiou), iii , 

uriicolor (Epipocus), 45 ' 

„ (Epuraea), 106 

,, (Indabnus), 22 

unilineata (Chortophila), 306 

„ (Hylephila), 311, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 319, 321 

unietriata (Hylephila), 311, 312, 315, 
318, 319, 320,321, 323, 326 
Urania, 160 
Uraniidac, xxxvii, 147 
Urothemis, xv 
ur.sinu8 (Stenotarsus), 49 
nrviileana (Troides), xxxvii * 

uvida (Artbocharis), 372 
„ (Medon), 372 
uvidus (LUbochaiis), 403 
uvui (Acraea), Ixxxviii, Ixxxix 

vacca {Onthophagus}, xxxv 
Valentinella, 129 


xuntbocles raelete (Hcliconitis). vi 
xanthographa. (Zygaeri.i), xlix, lii 

ab. ciilabriea (Zygae- 
iia). lii 

ab. depuncta (Zygac- 
na), lii 

ab. diffusa (Zygaena), 
lii 

helvetiea (Zygaena), 
xlix, lii 

jnaritima (Zygarna), 
xlix, lii, liii 

pseudomoritiina (Zy- 
gaooa), xlix, lii 

ab. pseiidosorrcntina 
(Zygaena), lii 

.. ub. sexmacula (Zygae- 

na), lii 

„ ab, sexniacidata (Zy- 

gaena), hi 

,, ab! soii'entina (Zy- 

gaena), lii 

transiens (Zygaena), 
slix, llii 
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xantliographa ab. tTimacnla (Zy- 
■gaena}, lii 

„ xanthogtap|ia {Zygae- 

na), xltx 

„ ab. Kickerti {^ygaena), 

lii 

Xantholiriioi, 349, 353, 404 
Xenochara, 412 

xylophila (Atheta), 261, 395, 411 


xylophila (Dimetrota), 261, 395, 411 

zcB<^^ (Pamara), 207 
zetes (Acra^a), v 
zortra (Cigaritis), 171, 196 
I zonam ( Volucella), 1x1 
I Zygacna, xlix 
' Zygaenidae, 1, Ixiii 
‘ Zyraa, 273, 360 






